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BOAED OF BEGENTS. 



S. M. 'WOOD, President, Blmdale. 

W. L. CHALLISS, Vice-Presid«nt, Atchison. 

E. B. PUROBLIj, Treasurer, Manhattan. 

D. O. McKAY, Ames. 

A. It. RRDDEN, Eldorado. 

A. J. HOISINQTON, Great Bend. 

GEO. T. FAIRCHILD (ex-offloio), Secretary. 

L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



FACULTY. 



G. T. FAIRCHILD, Pres'l, Prof. Polil. Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricul., Sup't Farm. 
<i. II. FAILYER, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. A. POPENOE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
T. T. HAWKES, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 

I. D. GRAHAM, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
Mrs. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
W. L. HOFER, Teacher of Instrumental Music. 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through 
Prof. E. M. Shelttn, Managing Editor. Subscrip- 
tions are received 0/ Sup't A. A. Stewart. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should 
be sent to Prof. Ward, Librarian, or to Profs. Fail- 
yer and Popenoe, committee on Museums. 

Bills against the College should be presented 
monthly to the several heads of departments, or 
to the Secretary of the Board, at the College. 

Payments on account of College funds, and from 
the College on approved bills, are made at the of- 
fice of E.B. Purcell, Treasurer, in Manhattan. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning 
the different departments of study or work, may 
be addressed to the several Professors and Super- 
intendents. 

General ink mation concerning the College 
and its work,— studies, examinations, grades, 
boarding places, etc.,— may be obtained at the of- 
fice of the President. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be ob- 
tained from M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner, who 
will furnish all necessary blanks and papers. 
Residence, Manhattan. 

College Lands and all business connected with 
their sale are in charge of L. R. Elliott, Agent. 
Full particulars with descriptive map will bo fur- 
nished upon application at his office, in Manhat- 
tan. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in the Society Hall every Friday at 2 p.m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. * W. J. Jrffkry, President. 

Miss May Quinby, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets In 
Society Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Wirt S. Myers, President. 

II. L. Call, Secretary. 

Scientific Club.— Meets on first Friday evening 
of each month. Composed of members of the Fac- 
ulty and advanced students. Devoted to the im- 
provement of its members in general scientinc 
knowledge, and the encouragement of original in- 
vestigations. I. D. Graham, President. 

O. II. Failyer, Secretary. 

RAILR OAD TIME-TABLES. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
KANSAS DIVISION. 

No. 2, going East 12:20 p. m. 

No. 4, going East 12:19 a. m. 

No. 1, going West 4:00 p. m. 

No. 3, going West 4:10 a. m. 

M., A. & B. RAILWAY. 

No. 2 leaves Manhattan 8:20 a. m. 

No. 1 arrives at Manhattan 7:40 p. m. 

The trains on this road connect closely at Bur- 
llngame with the A., T. & S. F. trains, both east 

and west. 

Geo. C. Wilder, Agent. 



The Agricultural Press. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the Na- 
tional Grange, in its report at the recent 
session in Washington, speaks in the follow- 
ing language of the importance and value 
of agricultural papers: "As a potent means 
of advancing the best interests of agriculture, 
we desire to call attention to the agricultu- 
ral press. It is the vehicle of thought pro- 
vided for our especial use, and adapted 
more or less to our requirements as we make 
them appear. With proper support, we 
may give the papers conducted in our be- 
half, much higher usefulness, and secure 
through them just consideration for our in- 
dustry, more surely and quickly than in any 
other way. If such papers are true in pur- 
pose, earnest in thought, faithful and alert, 
they place us under obligations that will be 
but" imperfectly discharged by payment of 
their cost. We commend them as worthy 
of fuller recognition ; and we would enjoin 
upon all farmers the duty they owe to them- 
selves, to receive the aid thus offered at such 
small cost, 

"All the learned professions are crowded 
to death. An advertisement for a teacher 
of any kind will bring from twenty to fifty 
applicants. A vacancy in a pulpit draws 
the longing gaze of a score of pulpitless par- 
sons. Every city has three times as many 
lawyers as it should have; and every vil- 
lage, twice as many physicians as can get a 
decent living in it. At least twenty per 
cent of the men in the learned professions 
are either starving to death or being 
starved out of their chosen callings. But 
when you want a chemist to accept a $3,000 
position in a factory, you must send to Eu- 
rope for him. If you need a man capable 
of managing a mill, you must pay him from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year; and, in almost ev- 
ery branch "of mechanical business, there is 
a scarcity of educational masters. We have 
been making ministers, teachers, and law- 
yers, to send west or south, or eke out a mis- 
erable existence here, when we should have 
been educating chemists, engineers, design- 
ers, and draughtsmen, for our own shops 
and factories." — Colman's Rural World. 



A New Jury System. 

We would suggest that twelve jurors be 
appointed by the governor for each circuit, 
and paid a reasonable salary for a fixed and 
definite term. This jury would travel about 
the circuit in the same manner as the cir- 
cuit judge : they would generally be totally 
disinterested, and, holding office by appoint- 
ment, would never decide for political pur- 
poses. By experience, such a jury could 
learn to sift the true from the false testimony 
in almost every instance: by practice they 
would become expert in weighing testimony 
and judging of the credibility of witnesses. 
Their verdicts would be sooner rendered, and 
more often in the right ; for their judgment 
would be the result of the deliberations of 
twelve men whose every-day business and 
study was such as to make their judgment 
peculiarly quick and accurate in such mat- 
ters. — Kentucky Law Reporter. 

Aid. 

Two boxes of goods from the East were re- 
ceived at the depot on Monday, marked 
" For the sufferers in western Kansas ;" and 
while we suppose we should feel deeply 
grateful to the kind-hearted people who con- 
tributed these goods, for the spirit of philan- 
thropy shown in coming to the rescue of a 
starving people, we confess that away down 
in the bottom of our hearts we don't ; and 
we vigorously protest, in the name of the 
people of this county, against being rated as 
paupers, either at home or abroad, without 
our own consent. 

Smith county contains a population of 



1,400, by the last census; and, although 
there was an almost total failure of the wheat 
crop last year, and a shortness in some local- 
ities of a corn crop, we venture to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that there is 
not to-day within its limits, a family or per- 
son wanting any of the necessaries of life, 
whose wants would not be relieved in his 
own neighborhood, by letting his necessities 
be known. And where local assistance is 
not sufficient or forthcoming, the county is 
amply able and willing to care for its needy 
citizens ; and we would add that there are 
probably as few actual paupers in this coun- 
ty as in any community of equal population 
in the country. 

Wheat is selling here at 80 cents a bush- 
el, and corn at 15 cents, with thousands of 
bushels surplus. Our merchants are doing a 
thriving business and making money ; and 
while the loss of crops has made ready cash 
a little close with many of our people, they 
are still abundantly supplied with that in- 
vigorating article called hope, and we are 
not suffering nor asking for aid. — Oaylord 
Herald. 

The Patent Office. 

The U. S. Patent Office has been a won- 
derful instrument in promoting the progress 
and prosperity of the country ; and it is 
gratifying to know that, while its fees are so 
low and the franchises it confers so cheap 
that the poorest inventor can afford to invest 
himself with proprietary rights in the pro- 
duct of his genius (a condition necessary to 
encourage invention), the bureau is never- 
theless not only self-sustaining, but earns a 
surplus of revenue beyond the amount neces- 
sary to meet its current expenditures. The 
receipts for the past year aggregated $730,- 
547.12, and the expenditures $538,926.43, 
showing a net revenue to the government of 
$191,620.69. The number of applicants for 
patents was 21,671, and the number granted 
was 13,153. Of the latter, 1,313 are with- 
held for non-payment of final fee. Of the 
total expenses, about three-fourths were paid 
for official salaries, a fact which indicates 
that the office might possibly be conducted 
a little more economically. During the 
year, 3,364 patents expired and 496 were re- 
issued. Out of 732 applications for registry 
of trade marks, 515 were granted. The sum 
of $49,987 was expended on the Scientific 
Library. — Secretary Schurz's Report. 



furious Facts About Tools. 

When we study the construction of our 
most imporant implements, we discover, to 
our astonishment, that the latter are true 
copies of some part of our bodies, and sim- 
ply a further completion of them. 

In the first stone hammer, man has un- 
knowingly imitated his fore arm and closed 
fist ; in the shovel and the spoon, we see 
the fore arm and hollowed hand ; in the 
saw, we find the reproduction of a row of 
teeth ; tongs represent the closing together 
of the thumb and fingers; in the hook, is 
reproduced the bent finger; the pencil is 
simply a prolongation of the fore finger. So 
we see, in all instruments, from the simplest 
to the most complex, only an improvement 
and completion of the human organs; and 
thus we find that all inventional thoughts of 
men are directed towards the same aim as 
that towards which organic development 
tends. — Scientific American. 

Kansas Ahead. 

The December, 1880, report of the condi- 
tion of the crops throughout the United 
States, has been received from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington. As 
regards winter wheat, it shows that the in- 
crease in the country in acreage over last 
year, is four per cent : the large increase is 



in Kansas, which is thirteen per cent ; 
Ohio three per cent ; and Misouri two per 
cent. The yield in corn for the country is 
about the same as for 1879, the prduct be- 
ing 1,537,535,900 bushels. 

The report of crops received from the va- 
ious counties in this State are encouraging, 
and invariably show increase and fine pros- 
pects for larger yield next year. In fact, 
Kansas' prospects for 1881 are better than 
those of any other State in the Union ; and 
the Times misses its guess very far if Kan- 
sas does not lead all the States this year, 
when the returns come in. — Leavenworth 
Timet. 

Onr Exchanges. 

From a number of farmers, we learn that 
the continuous dry weather and absence of 
snow have ruined late-sown wheat. — Wyan- 
dotte Gazette, 

It is now very generally conceded that 
there is not a city or township bond in the 
county at present that will be paid, un- 
less it be at the tail-end of a long lawsuit. — 
Sumner County Press. 

Andy Wilson's Mexican sheep are dying 
at the rate of forty a day. They have the 
disease known among sheep breeders as 
"scab and spots;" and they certainly must 
have it bad. — North Topeka Times. 

At the meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, held at Topeka, Thursday, R.'W. 
Jenkins was elected president; John Kelly, 
vice-president; J. K.Hudson, secretary; and 
Messrs. J. T. True, Joshua Wheeler, W. P. 
Popenoe, J. Y. Johnson, and M. Mohler, 
were chosen directors. 

Mr. Adam Beckle, on going to his feed- 
lot last Saturday, found two of his horses 
fast in a wire fence. On approaching them, 
the one, a two-year-old colt, made a plunge 
and broke two of the wires, thus freeing 
both, the other being a five-year-old horse. 
Both animals were badly cut up. Mr. 
Beckle had another horse used up by the 
same means, a few days previous. — Onaga 
Journal. 

The attendance at the State Normaly es- 
terday morning, upon the resumption of the 
winter term after the holiday vacation, 
included about one hundred students, which 
is considerably short of the number that 
would have been present had it not be- 
come necessary to postpone the open- 
ing of the Bession by reason of repairs 
which were being made on the heating ap- 
paratus. — Emporia News. 

Mr. Lemmon, recently State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, was one of the 
most efficient officers who ever served the 
State. He has thorough and practical 
knowledge of every department of school 
work ; and under his management the school 
system of Kansas has gained a high and very 
enviable reputation. It is with regret 
that we note his retirement. We look for 
good work from him in the Legislature. — 
Brookville Transcript. 

There ought to be a thorough course of 
instruction, in our schools, in the art of 
shutting doors. The first lesson would in- 
culcate the elemental and simple duty itself. 
Boys and girls should be kept passing a 
doorway, each one opening and closing the 
door for themselves, until not a mother's 
son or daughter of them could leave a door 
ajar. Then the finer features of the accom- 
plishment might be introduced. There are 
people who always slam a door ; there are 
others who hold it open, and close it so slow- 
ly that a whole procession of diseases, in- 
cluding colds in the head, catarrh, sore 
throat, diphtheria, inflammation of the lung*, 
and the epizootic, can march through. — Elk- 
Falls Signal.. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1881. 



B. M. 8HH1LTON, Managing Editor. 



ASSOCIATE EDITORS, MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY. 



Co-operation a Creation. 

Thomas Hughe?, in one of his addresses, 
quotes a remark of a friend of his, as fol- 
lows : " In my case, our system of co-opera- 
tion is literally a creation. It makes some- 
thing out of nothing, without work or effort 
or sacrifice on the part of members." This 
is an extravagant statement, and yet it is 
shown to be true. In 1860, this gentleman 
paid a single pound for a share in a 
co-operative store in Manchester. He pur- 
chased his family supplies at the same store, 
withdrawing no dividends, which were quar- 
terly paid to stockholders. In 1873, he 
wanted money ; and, to his surprise, found 
fifty-three pounds stood to his credit on the 
books of the association. Thus, his one 
pound had gained more than five times ten 
pounds, with " no work or effort or sacrifice 
on his part." He had purchased his goods 
at the co-operative store as cheap as he 
could have procured them elsewhere; and 
he had spent no time in looking after his 
investment. Hence, he could say, " Co-op- 
eration is literally a creation." 

The experience of stockholders in the 
Blue and Kansas Valley Co-operative As- 
sociation, is quite as striking. In 1877, a 
farmer's wife paid five dollars for one share. 
Since that time, she has purchased her gro- 
ceries at the grange store, allowed her divi- 
dends to accumulate, and she now owns 
stock to the amount of thirty-five dollars. 
Another woman owns four shares of five 
dollars each, which cost her absolutely noth- 
ing. The stock in both cases is drawing an 
annual interest of ten per cent, payable 
quarterly. The money can be withdrawn 
at any time, on giving the required notice. 
The question at once arises, How can 
something as tangible as dollars come out 
of nothing? How can stock paying ten per 
cent be secured and held hy one whose earn- 
ings must wholly go to procure the neces- 
saries of life? Let us try to explain. The 
distinctive principle of co-operation is this, 
—an equitable division of profits among 
those who produce the profits. The woman 
who could not raise five dollars to purchase 
a share in the grange store, bought her gro- 
ceries there. In less than a year, her share 
of the profits amounted to the price of a 
share. As soon as she became a stockhold- 
er, she received ten per cent interest on her 
Btock, and her share of the profits was 
doubled. She has paid no higher price for 
her groceries than her neighbor who has 
patronized other establishments ; she has 
paid nothing for her stock ; and yet she has 
$20 to her credit. 

In every thriving business, profits arise 
as naturally as crops grow out of the earth. 
As the harvest shows an increase, sometimes 
"thirty, sixty, or even an hundred-fold," 
so is it with profits, in many kinds of bus- 
iness. 

A portion of the capital of every civilized 
community must be employed in effecting 
the exchanges of commodities used by the 
people. This capital generally increases 
more rapidly than that employed in other 
ways, because it is oftener " turned over." 
A thousand dollars invested in a crop of 
wheat, cannot be " turned " in much less 
than a year; while an equal sum invested in 
staple groceries may be turned over a half- 
dozen times in the course of the year, each 
time increasing in size. Usually, these great- 
er profits redound to the advantage of the 
few: by co-operation, they are distributed 
among all who have contributed to produce 
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them. In one case, the capital and the 
management of the business are combined 
in one person: in the other, those furnish- 
ing the capital employ an agent to conduct 
the business. Under the management of a 
competent agent, the quarterly dividends 
regularly come to the shareholders, without 
"work or effort or sacrifice on their part;" 
and hence co-operation is for them a cre- 
ation.— Prof. Ward. 



UWVdAI, CONDITION OF THE KANSAS STATE AGttlCUI/T- 
II It A I. COLLEGE, DECEMBER 31st, 18SO. 



TREASURER'S REPORT.-Audited Jan. 7th, 1881. 
To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State Agricultural College: — 

Gentlemen : — Herewith I present, for your inspection, my report for the period 
commencing July 1st, 1880, and ending December 31st, 1880, inclusive. 

INTEREST ACCOUNT. 

Balance due Treasurer, as per report June 30th, 1880 $ 5,598 14 

Paid out on approved vouchers 8,998 57=814,590 71 

Received from all sources since June 30th, 1880 11,971 45 

82,625 26 



IiiNtitiition for the Deaf and Dumb. 

While at Olathe recently, we visited the 
State Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
located in that place. We found the school 
in a flourishing condition. Great improve- 
ments have been made since our visit there 
a few years ago. The new principal, Prof. 
DeMotte, is making a good impression. 
Two of the teachers are deaf mutes, grad- 
uates of a similar institution in one of the 
eastern States. The widow of the late prin- 
cipal, Maj. Bowles, who re-organized the 
Institution on its present basis, still remains 
as Matron. About 130 pupils are in at- 
tendance. The course of study is six years. 
None are admitted under ten years of age, 
nor over twenty-one. All expenses, except 
for clothing and traveling, are met by the 
Slate. The annual cost per pupil is about 
$175. 

We were much interested in looking 
through the industrial departments. A 
good beginning has been made in the line 
of industrial education for this class of un- 
fortunates. Besides what may be learned 
in a general way in raising vegetables and 
fruit for the inmates of the Institution, 
three trades are presented to the choice of 
the boys, — cabinet-making, shoe-making, 
and printing. Only one of these, shoe- 
making, can be wholly learned there. The 
cabinet shop is only partially furnished. 
In the present equipment of the printing- 
office, only type-setting can be learned, 
which is but a small part of the printer's 
trade. After he leaves his teachers, who 
communicate with him by sign language, 
who will teach the deaf mute the part of the 
trade he cannot learn in the State institution? 
The State should fully furnish these shops. 
The girls are taught sewing, and are re- 
quired to do the light work about the build- 
ing. There is as yet no regular course in 
household economy, as we have in the Ag- 
ricultural College. 

In our opinion, the course of education 
and training in charitable institutions of 
this kind, should prepare those who receive 
it, to be able to care for themselves when 
thrown upon their own resources.— Prof. 

Ward. 



Balance due Treasurer 

LAND-SALE ACCOUNT. 

Balance in hands of Treasurer, aa per report June 30th, 1880 829,509 49 

Received from all sources since June 30th, 1880 18,582 28=848,151 77 



Paid on warrants of Loan Commissioner 40,758 75 

Balance in hands of Treasurer 87,393 02 

REFUNDING-TAX APPROPRIATION. 

Balance on hand, same as per report June 30th, 1880 81,569 57 

SECURITIES IN HANDS OF TREASURER. 

Refunding-tax Appropriation, act of Legislature, 1877 85,000 00 

Redemption Tax Certificates on College lands, paid by order of 

Board of Regents JH.095 97 

Real-estate securities and real estate taken under foreclosure, — 

Notes for real estate resold 8 5,715 00 

Contracts for real estate resold 11,200 00 

Real estate yet on hands representing a value on my books of... 1,712 78=818,627 78 

College Bonds Investment, act of Legislature, 1877 11,000 00 

Noble township, Marshall county, ten per cent bridsje bouds 800 00 

School bonds bearing interest at ten per cent 8102,715 84 

School bonds bearing interest at seven per cent 80,543 75 

School bonds bearing Interest at six per cent 300 00=$183,5o9 59 

8220.G83 34 

Of the above-named school bonds in my possession, there are now past due,— 

Ten per cent bonds $9,981 98 

Seven per cent bonds 212 00=810,193 98 

Most of these bonds will, in my opinion, be paid before the close o* the present 
fiscal year; and, as they draw interest at the rate of ten per cent and seven per cent 
respectively, the College will be no loser by the delinquency. 

There are also in my hands, past due, coupons of,— 

Ten per cent school bonds 85,459 93 

Seven per cent Bchool bonds 1,168 41=86,628 Si 

These coupons draw interest after due, at rate of ten per cent and seven per cent 
annually; and will, in my opinion, very nearly all be paid during the present fiscal 
year, and as paid will be passed to the credit of ; our interest account. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. E. B. PURCELL, Treasurer. 



LAND AGENT'S STATEMENT, in Summary.-Quarter ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 

Lands: — 

Acres unsold Sept. 30th 24 - 4 l 7 ?. t „,. ,oc «* 

Acres received by cancellation of contracts 2,068.11=26,486.05 

Acres sold since Sept. 30th .' 2,871.19 

Acres unsold Dec. 31st 23,614.96 

Acres under contract Sept. 30th 16 'Ii? 1- Z? .„„„„„, 

Acres sold under contract since Sept. 30th 2,871.19=19,622.97 

Acres returned by cancellation of contracts 2,068.11 

Acres patented since Sept. 30th 800.00= 2,868.11 



Securities :~ 
On hand Sept 
sale 



Acres under contract Dec. 31st. 
30th 873,38: 



16,754.86 



Added by sales since Sept. 30th 16,685 08=890,068 61 

Cancelled by forfeiture 14.089 23 

Paid in full 3,165 34= 17,254 57 

On hand Dec. 31st 872,814 04 

T^rom sill i*s .. >•)••••••■ ••■•••••••••• •••••«•••••• •••••• »••••• •••• $F2,41t) "7 

From Installment*.. MJJ* J*— * 5 > 581 21 

From interest !. 9 ™ 4 > 

From interest on interest °2 /0= i,o» 11 

87,594 32 

85,086 89 

2,507 43 



Total 

Paid Treasurer, October and November.. 
Paid with report for December 



Total 

Interest due, uncollected, $3,279.00. 



87,594 32 

L. R. ELLIOTT, Land Agent. 



Educational Journals. 

The new bi-monthly Education is meeting 
the anticipations of educators. We have 
read the third number with great interest. 

The Journal of Education comes to our ta- 
ble weekly, filled with good things. The 
last number contains an article on "The 
English Language in Primary Schools," 
which we wish every common-school teach- 
er in this State, would read. Were the In- 
dustrialist a large sheet, we would give 
the valuable suggestions contained in this 
paper, to our readers. 

A specimen copy of the Educational Week- 
ly, published by J. Fred Waggoner, Chica- 
go, is just received. The subscription price 
is $2.00 a year ; but it will be sent on trial 
to any teacher three months for twenty-five 
cents. It is a newsy sheet. If patronized 
as it ought to be, it will become for the 
western States what the Journal is for the 
States east of the Alleghanies,— a vehicle of 
educational news. All of the above-named 
periodicals are found in the College reading- 
room. — Prof. Ward. 



SUMMARY FROM SECRETARY'S AOOOUNTS.-Approved Jan. 7th, 1881. 

ENDOWMENT FUND— Dec. 31st, 1880. 

productive funds. 

With Treasurer:— «,«,«. „, 

School bonds, interest ten per cent $102,nr> 84 

School bonds, interest seven percent 80,543 75 

School bonds, interest six per cent 300 00 

Township bonds, interest ten per cent 800 00 

Real-estate securities, interest eight to ten percent 16,915 00=8201,274 59 

With Land Agent :—..,. « 79 au 04 

Securities on part-paid lands g 7A»i4 u* 

Total fund drawing interest 8274,088 63 

unproductive funds. 
With Treasurer : — 

Cash awaiting investment...... . ,■,,, -1 «q m-5 M 

Real estate, held under foreclosure, cost 1,712 i8=$9,iud »" 

Claims against the State,— 

College bonds, invested under act of 1877 811,000 00 

Refunding-tax appropriation MOO 00 

Tax-redemption certificates l.o*> 57=-*17,wk> 0/ 

With Land Agent:— «>w> m 

Cash, with report of December collections 9t,Mi »/ 

Total fund not at interest Dec. 31st 829,104 24 

Entire product of sale of endowment lands, ^303,192.87. 
Acres ot laud yet unsold, 23,614.80. 

INCOME FUND.— December 31st, 1880. 

Resources:— „„. , ft 

Cash, December report of Land Agent 8 204 5b 

Credits to Departments, allowed 234 31—8 4d» »/ 

Accounts,— , .„„ „ . 

Interest on bonds, past due 8»,°~» *» 

• Interest on part-paid lands, past due 3,27a w> 

Rent, to be collected 2° 00=8^932jl4 

810,371 21 

82,625 26 
3,396 81 



Total resources 

Liabilities : — 
Balance due Treasurer, Dec. 31st, 1880.. 
Bills filed for approval and payment 



Total liabilities 

Excess of resources over liabilities, $1,349.14. 



86,022 07 



•Liable to forfeiture with cancellation of contracts. 

GEO. T. FAIRCIIILD, Secretary. 
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IHBJSfiPSTRIALIST^ 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 2 2, 1881 " 

BONDS WANTBD. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds 
br.dge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 
__ M. L. Ward, L oan Commissioner. 

We are under obligations to~Pro7es8or W~A 
Henry, of the University of Wisconsin, for the 
annual report of the Board of Regents of that in- 
atitutlon. 

Handsome catalogues and almanacs have been 
received from Trumbull, Reynolds, & Allen 
Kansas City ; The Homestead, Leavenworth ; the 
Plant Seed Company, St. Louis, Mo.; and Jas J 
H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 

On Monday ten porkers— pure Berkshires- 
were sold from the College farm, which in form 
and quality are not easily beaten. The ten aver- 
aged 397 lbs. per head, and the price received was 
tWjO per cwt. Said a butcher in our hearing 
They are worth 20 cents a hundred more than 
common stock." 




, A young man connected with this office recently 
- undertook to jump nimbly out of a buggy, going 
over the hind wheel, while balancing aloft in his 
hand a galley full of type. He succeeded. Since 
then, twenty-flve young people have been indus- 
triously picking out type, rules, quads and " sich » 
from several shovelfuls of miscellaneous matter 
mostly mud and snow. 

Several new papers and periodicals have recently 
been placed on the files in the College Library 
The Scientific American, and Supplement, Scribner's 
Monthly, furnished by the College authorities: the 
semi-weekly Tribune, by J.T. Willard, the assist- 
ant librarian ; Christian Cynosure, by Father Lim- 
bocker. Harper', Weekly, the Advance, the Stan- 
dard, the Nation, and other papers, are regularly 
contributed by different members of the Faculty 
These, with the exchanges of the Industrialist' 
numbering over one hundred, furnish our College 
reading-room with an equipment seldom sur- 
passed. 

BREEDERS' INSTITUTE. 

A Breeders' Institute will.be held, under the au- 
spices of theCentral Kansas Breeders' Association 
In this city, Feb. 15th and 16th, for the purpose of 
discussing questions connected with the improve- 
ment and management of live stock. A number 
j of gentlemen, prominent in live-stock matters 
have promised to be present and to furnish papers 
and addresses. Programmes will be issued by Feb 
1st. The work of the Institute will be divided into 
four sessions, beginning promptly at 2 p. m The 
forenoon of Feb. 16th will be dovoted to visiting the 
Agricultural College and herds of the vicinity 
for which conveyances will be provided. 

You are requested to be present and take part 
in the discussion. 0. W. Bill, President. 

E. M. Shelton, Secretary. 

Society Hall, January 21st, 1881 
House called to order by President Joffery 
Miss Harvey was initiated. The subject of debate 
works of fiction, was thoroughly discussed. The 
question was decided in favor of the negative 
Several interesting questions were spoken on in 
extemporaneous speaking, after which we had a 
recess of five minutes. The music committee sup- 
plied good music. Declamation, essay, and select 
reading, weregood. Under miscellaneous business 
the Society resolved to have a moot-court in three 
weeks. The debaters for next Friday are Mr 
McConnell and Mr. Barrett on the negative and 
Mr. Clothier and F. M. Jeffery on the affirmative 
The question is, " Resolved, That, in a moral light' 
the South should never have been admitted again 
to the Union." Gleaner will be presented next 
Friday by Mr. Howard and Miss Haines. 

Phosped. 

COLLEGE SHORT-HORNS. 

«„r A „T I S J >a 1 1 ? er VX e , r , "*** of Short-horn cattle on 
our Agricultural College grounds, that "thev are 
uniformly red, and for size, touch and symmetry 

.«- w C V th t"S u,e sur P a S8ed anything we ever 
l« < W . aV ° had , e ?P°^nce, but of course give 
JEJ\ ?. "i 8Ct ,°P inJon . i0 th e solid judgment of 
agr cultural professors The mule must take a 
back seat.- Kirwin Chief. e a 

"Out of the fullness of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh." We are convinced that the editor of 
the Chief has had " experience ; » and we trust that 
he will not allow himself to "give way " to any 
"agricultural professor." What we wish to know 
Is, (1) how Bro. McBride touched his Short-horns 
and (2), and more particularly, how they touched 
him. We expect an "affecting recital,'*- one that 
will make us hold our sides with laughter, or pour 
forth the "sympathetic tear "at the woes that 
overtook the confiding editor in northwestern 
Kansas, who became too intimate with the "bus- 
iness end "of a mule. 



Society Hall, Jan. 15th, 1881. 
The Webster Society was called to order by 
President Thompson. After roll-call and devotion 
by Mr. Uutto, the officers for the easuing term 
were inaugurated. Mr. Thompson, the outgoing 
President, then favored the Society with a short 
valedictory ; and his successor, Mr. Myers, with an 
inaugural address. The names of James Rogers 
J. C. McElroy, and E. C. Anderson were balloted 
on for membership; and these gentlemen, together 
with C. E. Houston, were iuitiated. Question de- 
bated, "Resolved, That the number of the standing 
army should be increased to 50,000," decided in 
favor of the affirmative. The order of extempo- 
raneous speaking was well conducted. After the 
usual recess, the Reporter was presented by D S 
Leach, and showed considerable care in prepara- 
tion. Question for next meeting, " Resolved, That 
the resources of Kansas fit her for becoming the 
greatest agricultural State in the Union." Affirm- 
ative, C. E. Houston and Geo. F. Thompson ; nega- 
tive, J. H. Culvin and J. A. Sloan. Next followed 
report of critic and reading of miuutes. The Soci- 
ety adjourned. Call 



The monthly lectures in chapel, by members of 
the Faculty, are proving to be one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable exercises of the College. 
Four of these lectures have been presented The 
first, by President Fairchild, on "The Advanta- 
ges of a Course of Study," the second, by Prof 
Ward, on "The Tenure of Land," have already 
been noticed. The third in the series, delivered 
by Prof. Shelton, in December, was not noticed at 
the time, because of the careful watch which the 
Managing Editor usually keeps over the local col- 
umns of the Industrialist. In his absence to- 
day, we embrace the opportunity to say that the 
subject of Prof. Shelton's lecture was, "Doin- 
with some suggestions as to how it is done. » The 
lecture was permeated through and through with 
the personality of the author, and of rare excel- 
lence as a literary effort. It will well bear repeti- 
tion, and would come in place in any course of 
popular lectures. 

The fourth lecture in the course was given yes- 
terday, by Prof. Failycr. It was a very successful 
attempt to present a scientific subject in a thor- 
oughly popular manner. The subject was, " Explo- 
sives." The Professor spoke of explosives in gener- 
al ; and then In detail of gunpowder, nitro-glyce- 
rine and its modifications,- dynamite, duallin 
gun-cotton, and the fulminates ,-giving their com- 
position, properties, and applications in the arts 
The principal feature of the lecture was to show 
the explosive properties of the dust which ordina- 
rily accumulates in mills and factories, when 
mixed with air and ignited. Various instances of 
the total destruction of flour mills, planing mills 
and candy factories, by explosions of dust, were re- 
counted. Experiments were performed showing 
how these explosions took place. 

The dusts experimented upon were wheat flour 
powdered starch, dust from the dust-room of the 
Manhattan Mills, and Lycopodlum powder. By 
means of a hand bellows, the dust was driven in 
clouds into the air, and ignited by a spirit-lamp 
over which it passed. In each case, the vast vol- 
ume of flame, due to the burning dust, showed its 
explosive power. It was noticed that the explo- 
■ions were greater in the case of the finer and 
lighter dusts. Some of the dust was exploded in 
a box, the top of which was covered with several 
thicknesses of stout paper. The ns .It fully demon- 
strated the explosive nature of these dusts when 
burned in a confined space. This explosive action 
was explained to be the result of rapid oxidation 
due to thorough admixture with air, the solids 
being changed to gases which are greatly ex- 
panded by the heat of combustion. 

The Professor gave some valuable suggestions as 
to precautions which ought to be taken in con- 
structing mills and factories. 



they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 

EXPENSES OP THE COURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or "contingent » expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 



All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to procure 

inquiry C ° ming C " learD What are used bv 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 
„ . . . Prices per week : 

Private e^n,'' it 2_S' ° n any instrument, 11.00 
C'ass e™ 9 „ L We J*' 0n any instrument .60 
uass lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .65 

This includes the use of the Instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured In private fami- 
lies at from 82.75 to 83.50 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for 81.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from 81.50 to 82.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

Ail personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

EARNINGS. 

The labor of students in the Industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed - 
outstfe of required hours of labor -upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of lerm-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 



mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
nf T h h n\ C0 "T Uh , I&ry ' contaInIn « ■ Kood selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books 
under proper restrictions, lor use at their rooms! 

-wo literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being ._ 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu* 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us IU 
meetings are held on the first Friday evening of 
each moDth. 

«, Th ,!, m0n , thly meetln K 8 of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing, is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the 
students and members of the Faculty 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or Invited celebrities. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



£}tlngley A Huntress. 

DRY-OOODS, GROCERIES, 

AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Two doors east of post-office. 



^ity Expressman. 

A. ADAMS. 

||anl wi u(., Tinware, Ac. 

__ ._, -• J- WHITFORD. 

of"os"offlc e e! erythiDg ln hi8 " ne - Four d °°» west 



]||>s. Briggs' Bazaar. 

g a Jd y ^^^^s^ST^n 

goods, and get my prices, before purchasing else- 



jlganhattan Bakery. 

WM. BALDERSTON. 
Po B ynt e /Iv e n nue e . C0Dd *"* three doo » «*« of 

J_^ P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks & Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OP PRODUCE OP ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 
~\^ ' C. Johnston, "" " ' 

DRUOQIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1859. 



Jgookseller and Stationer. 

S. M. FOX. 

£llothler. " 

WM. KNOSTMAN. 



ENTERING COLLEGE 
Candidates for admission at the' beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effortshould 
be made to begin with the first day of the term 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pa88 examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to bo entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
irom the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
du.ie8 r00mSand b0ardin * P Iaces as well as college 

Rindentsshonld bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 



COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 
All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises Is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty • 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded In a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place In the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studios are allowed 
a grado of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place In the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, showing upon a single 
page tho actual progress throughout the course 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training fh our 



ggarber Shop. 

P. C. HOSTRUP. 
« JPr°. D ' t . fail 1° ?■"• lf y°" waQ t a good, easy shave 

aft^iiss:*" ora good bath - V/nR 



J_,ong A Firestone. 

LlfERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 
East end of Poyntz Avenue, 
^farren Cooper. 

DRY-GOODS AND GROCERIES. 
Southeast corner Poyntz Avenue an d Second St. 
JJn'ffoyne's 

PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



gj # Plllsbary, 

BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 
Sells for cash, and aims to give good eoods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite posUofflcf 

"9| < . « i.ni. i Tailor. " ~ 

WM. B. LEICESTER. 
A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
h J^_^workjyarran^jOpposito post-office. 
JJ # E. Loflnck. 

MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 

JJtganhattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Ban ' ker _ 

„AS e ™' banking business transacted. Bills 
?L I ' xch /nge issued on all principal cit es and 

onaTfaith?,fi° ,,e > AU ~»««*'ons Co he per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
missio n f " ChangP ' """out anyVargV IVcZ. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
Of Btudy that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangtnient for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. 8uch a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. _ , 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so lar as it 
may extend. With the studies hen- laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to Its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, leleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery, 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives i he general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 



FALL 
TERM. 



Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 



SPRING 
TERM. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Bot any, with Drawing. 

Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 



SPRING) 
TERM. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analy t'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 

Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Phvsiology. 

General History. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 



« 



o 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Logic ; Deductive, Inductiye. 

Zoologv. 

United" States Constitution. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions pf soil, climate 
and situation; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles Involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affectingdraught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining ; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Year.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
quired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
deveopment of pnrts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the svstem to be pursued. Rotation ot 
crops; general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production ; stall-feeding ; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Year.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene ; 
and, in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
brases a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may he mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Botajiy.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the -study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of tile botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances In the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant phvsiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology,— In the germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term Is devoted 
to the principles or Landscape Gardening. 

Although it isrin a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
studv of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain.— oh- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan Is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and Improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertllization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of "fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting. layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning ; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the Individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als tor his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text- 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnsons 
" How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee; butter and milk; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures ana specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by expariraental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetibm, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 

Meteorology .— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of storms; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course In mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term Is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic,' the greater part of the time 
being SDent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping.— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of bosks, it which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra.— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item ; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things ar<» aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra : first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing ; second, to attain facility iu methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples pf plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying: i 
■ving- leveling— section and croi 



road surveying- leveling— section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level aud rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans aud profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs aud bridges; and care and use of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Studeuts that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and b - 
seeling lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
aud var'ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term.— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith s 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
si on fill v 

Third Term.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves ; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— First 
year—The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsingas 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,- roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course In Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meamngsof 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 

" 8 2%irdf Year.- A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is to lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother-tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of th<-ir thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, careful! v prepared, aud delivered before the 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.— The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term or 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene.— To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratory. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to bo systematic and com- 
plete In each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies : 
certain terms of practice in the carpentershopare 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without lees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows :— 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general traiuing in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpytng, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them ; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings ; 
technical terms ; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. The Becond course, the lessons ot 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 



curate and expert in language. 

Telegraphy.— The course of training Involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet, and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages — abbreviations, Bignals, forms of mes- 
sages train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as, press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks iu actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 
are explained. , , _ __. 

Sewing.— Young ladies are taught In all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fittingandtrlmming dresses aud othergar- 
ments. They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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President's Report. 

To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College: — 

Gentlemen: — In presenting a report 
which ought to include the eighteen months 
since the lust executive report, I am embar- 
rassed somewhat by the fact that but seven 
months of this period have betn under my 
supervision. Having been, very unexpect- 
edly to myself, elected by you i i September 
last, I entered upon duty here December 1st, 
1879, immediately after completing my fif- 
teenth year in the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural College, from which you called me. 

In taking hold of the work in this College, 
I have very naturally assumed that you ex- 
pected my experience of the past to guide 
somewhat in solving the various questions 
arising here; and I gratefully acknowledge 
my obligation for the cordial confidence 
shown by you in all our intercourse. 

Most of my efforts during the months 
past, have been toward a minute acquaint- 
ance with all the departments of the institu- 
tion. In this I have met the good will of 
all the officers, and find myself better satis- 
fied than I expected when first undertaking 
these duties. 

In the general policy of the College, I find 
no need of material change, believing that 
the success of all such institutions lies in 
their adaptation to the immediate and ex- 
pressed wants of the people. I find the Col- 
lege fairly started in the way of meeting the 
call for direct union of mental training and 
manual skill. Any changes I may have sug- 
gested or may yet have to suggest, are in the 
line of more complete work in both respects. 
After these months of acquaintance, I am, 
even more than at first, impressed with the 
wisdom of your action looking to greater thor- 
oughness of discipline in both class work and 
industrials. I hope another year may make 
more evident the development of industrial 
energy for agriculture in all forms, which 
must ever be the leading interest for the 
College, as for the State. 

My personal cares, outside executive du- 
ties, have so far included the teaching of a 
single class, and the oversight of commence- 
ment preparations. The fourth-year class 
of eight members completed satisfactorily 
Jevons' Elements of Logic, and passed ex- 
amination June 7th. Two students were 
obliged to leave during the winter term, on 
account of ill health. Seven graduates — 
two gentlemen and five ladies — prepared 
their final orations under my direction, hav- 
ing reported to me for rhetorical drill dur- 
ing several months. 

Executive duties have been very confin- 
ing, on account of numerous details as yet 
unfamiliar. I have sought to make no 
changes in the usual routine, before com- 
pletely understanding existing methods; 
and full weight has been given to precedent 
in judgment of action and methods. Regu- 
lar weekly Faculty meetings have been 
maintained, and all matters of general dis- 
cipline or interest have been considered 
with marked interest and unanimity. 

The students have been orderly, and gen- 
erally well disposed. In a few cases par- 
ents have, by advice, withdrawn students 
who were failing in study or deportment. 
Several have been reprimanded, and one 
suspended, for willfully absenting them- 
selves from classes. Six in one company 
have been expelled for the crime of steal- 
ing or abetting the act. All but one of this 
company were from the same neighborhood, 
and all were intimately associated here. 
Their names are marked in the catalogue 
just ready for issue. 

The numbers in attendance have heen 
greater during the past year, I believe, than 
ever before, while at the same time the av- 



erage age is greater also. In 1878-9 the 
whole number of students was 207 — 151 
male and 56 female. In 1879-80 the whole 
number was 276 — 203 male and 73 female. 
The average age, without fractions of years 
in individual ages, has been for a series of 
years an follows : — 

1875-6 17.70 

1876-7 18.12 

1877-8 18.16 

1878-9 18.61 

1879-80 18.86 

This increase of more than a year in the 
average age during the last five years, is 
partially explained by the wider range of 
territory from which students are drawn. 
The following table of counties and States 
represented, bIiows the gradual increase : — 



Counties. 



Allen 

Anderson.... 

Atchisin 

Barton 

Brow 

Butler... 

Chase 

Cuautauqua.. 

Cherokee , 

Clay 

Crawford , 

Coffey 

Cowley 

Oavis..^ 

DickinSon... 

Douglas 

Ellsworth 

iMk 

Ford 

Franklin 

Greenwood..., 

Harvey 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Labette 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Lyon 

Marion 

Marshall 

MePherson.. . 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery. 

Morris , 

Nemaha 



T 



Counties. 



Neosho 

Norton 

Osage 

Osborne 

Ottawa 

Phillips 

Pottawatomie 

Republic 

Riley 

Rush 

Saline 

Sedgwick 

Shawnee 

Smith 

Sumner 

Trego 

Washington 

Wabaunseo 

Wilson 



states. 



Illinois 

Iowa 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New Mexico.... 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.., 
Vermont 



totals. 

Number counties. 
Number States.. .. 
Number students 



40 

6 

207 



48 

8 

276 



During the last three years, a record of 
which is presented in the new catalogue, 
458 different students have been in attend- 
ance, representing 61 counties of Kansas by 
432 students and eleven other States by 26 
students. These are classified as follows : 
Fourth year, 28 ; third year, 45 ; second 
year, 138 ; first year, 245 ; in select studies, 
2. Of these, 20 have taken the degree of 
B. S., making the whole list of graduates 
56: gentlemen, 33; ladies, 23. A full list 
of the graduates, and also of the officers of 
the College from the beginning, in 1863, 
has been appended to the catalogue as a 
matter of interest and convenient reference. 
The catalogue is printed in the Printing De- 
partment, and does credit to Superintendent 
A. A. Stewart. 

Much of my time has been taken up in 
study of such a system of record in the Sec- 
retary's office as may present concisely the 
financial condition of the College in all de- 
partments. A summary of results I present 
you in financial statements and forms. In 
this work I have enjoyed the assistance of 
Superintendent I. D. Graham. He has 
also aided me in filing and arranging vouch- 
ers, reports, letters, etc., accumulated in past 
years, so that all are within easy reach. 
The students' records of standing for the past 
two years have been completed, and all stu- 
dents in attendance since January last have 
their names entered in the new and perma- 
nent record, with a full posting of their past 
standing. 



The general condition of the grounds and 
buildings has improved materially during 
the past two years. The completion of the 
north wing of the new building, provided 
by appropriation in 1877, adds to both ap- 
pearance and comfort. The closing of the 
lane through the center of the farm, and re- 
moval of fences, sheds, etc., with adjustment 
of walks and drives about the buildings, 
have also improved the whole, setting more 
prominent the growth of trees and lawns. 
Improvements in the building now used as 
chaj el, etc., are found satisfactory. 

Of the several departments no general re- 
port is needed, since each is represented by 
a separate report. I believe all to be doing 
excellent work. 

The prospect of increased numbers and 
more stable attendance seems such as to 
awaken inquiry for sufficent room in chapel, 
class-room and library. With present rate 
of increase, need of a chapel will be very 
evident before another two years are passed ; 
and the library will soon he wanted, if we 
gather only such books as an agricultural 
college must have, to keep pace with the 
times. The Woman's Department needs 
better accommodations, with increasing 
numbers and increasing duties of the Super- 
intendent. 

Provision for increasing expenses is also 
suggested by this enlargement. The en- 
dowment will need to be made as 
productive as possible, that our income 
may meet expenditures; since not only will 
general expenses increase, but the demand 
for fuller and more exact experiments will 
soon be felt. It is also to be hoped that the 
improvement of the farm and grounds may 
continue to keep pace with the general ad- 
vancement of the State. 

These suggestions grow so directly out of 
the facts of this report, that I may be par- 
doned for introducing them. They, with 
the report, are respectfully submitted for 
your consideration. 

Geo. T. Fairchild, President. 



Onr Exchanges. 

The Perry Chief says that a teacher of the 
public school at that place, was fined $15 
and costs for excessively punishing a pupil, 
last week. 

Reports say that a great many cattle have 
died on the range during the past two weeks. 
The storms have been the most severe expe- 
rienced for many years. — Mankato Review. 

A Rooks county preacher has abandoned 
a protracted meeting, because, he says, it is 
impossible to carry it on on corn bread and 
sorghum for himself, and one ear of corn 
per day for his horse. — Dodge City Times. 

On Tuesday of last week, a boy was ar- 
rested at Delphos for ill using his mother. 
The case was heard before a justice of the 
peace, who convicted and sentenced him to 
three years in the State Reform School. — 
Junction City Tribune. 

One of the most provoking episodes is for 
a man to meet a lady, and, in endeavoring to 
raise his soft hat by the crown, find he has 
on his Derby, and claw all over the top of 
it before recalling the change in head-gear. 
In the meantime, the young lady glides by, 
wondering what the mischief is the matter, 
and if he is losing what little mind he once 
possessed . — Capital. 

A good story is told of a Dodge City di- 
vorce suit. The jury refused to grant the 
lady a divorce. When the court inquired 
if she wanted to " poll the jury," she said 
" that's just what I would delight to do, if 
your honor would give me a pole ;" and the 
glance she gave the jury made the cold 
chills run up and down their spinal columns. 
— Great Bend Tribune. 
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Tell the Truth About It. 

We are just entering upon that season of 
the year when grain dealers, speculators, 
and gamblers, in atl the great commercial 
centers, are anxiously casting about for in- 
formation concerning the condition and pros- 
pects of this year's wheat crop. Circulars 
propounding questions under this head will 
soon be scattered broadcast among the farm 
homes of the land ; and the agricultural pa- 
pers are already importuning their readers 
for " crop reports." Now, it may not be 
known to farmers that the answer given to 
these innocent-looking questions will do 
much towards determining the course of 
speculation, and consequently prices, dur- 
ing the coming year. If these reports show 
that the crop has wintered without injury, 
and that the acreage is as large or larger 
than that of last year, then prices will in- 
evitably tend downwards; but, if on the 
other hand, this very severe and protracted 
winter has injured the growing crop suffi- 
ciently to affect the yield in any consider- 
able degree, then the course of prices will 
tend upwards. 

All we have to say to farmer friends in 
this connection, is, " Tell the truth about it." 
Don't let any false pride, or fear of injuring 
your neighborhood or driving away immi- 
gration, prevent you from saying so, if the 
wheat has suffered ; and we urge this on the 
prosaic ground that you can't afford to do 
otherwise. If the crop is to be a light one, 
we want all that can be got out of it ; but 
this cannot be done, if we convince the spec- 
ulators that the crop is to be a large one. 
It is worth while to remember, too, that a 
short crop, or one that is injured in any 
way, is almost certain to give a less yield 
than was anticipated, because the waste in 
harvesting and handling is much greater in 
proportion than with a full crop.— Prof. 
Shelton. 



as for orchard-grass seed, and sow not less 
than two bushels of seed per acre ; and 
again we say, mix with this a little clover 

seed. 

Alfalfa, during the first two or three years 
of its cultivation upon the College farm, 
gave admirable results ; but, during the past 
two years, it has suffered seriously during 
each winter season, chiefly, we think, from 
the depredations of moles. We shall here- 
after sow a good deal of orchard-grass seed 
with the alfalfa, as the moles cannot work 
in the tough, fibrous roots of orchard-grass. 
Sow not less than twenty pounds of alfalfa 
seed to each acre of ground.— Prof. Shelton. 



The Tame Grasses, once More. 

The writer has written a good deal upon 
the subject named at the head of this arti- 
cle within the last few years, and only al- 
lows himself to be " drawn out " again in 
answer to a score or more of inquiries late- 
ly received on this subject. 

The very best of all the " tame grasses " 
that we have yet tested upon the College 
farm is the old-fashioned "cock's foot," 
more commonly, perhaps, known as or- 
chard-grass. For its successful growth, it 
requires a deep, rich soil ; and not less than 
one and one-half bushels of seed should be 
sown to each acre. We have found it a pos- 
itive advantage to mix with the orchard- 
grass seed, clover seed at the rate of one or 
two quarts to each acre. We are confident 
that generally satisfactory results with seed- 
ing orchard-grass will only be obtained 
when the seed is sown in the spring, upon 
land that has been plowed, harrowed, 
and as well prepared as for a grain crop. 
Our recent experience convinces us that 
we have generally sown our grass seed too 
early in the spring. There is really noth- 
ing gained from sowing very early, as the 
seed will not grow until the ppring rains 
have set in, and the risk from high winds is 
very great. 

Perennial rye-grass, commonly called 
English blue-grass, is another excellent sort, 
and well worth the attention of Kansas 
farmers. Upon our rich bottom lands, this 
will be found to be a wonderfully enduring 
and productive grass. Prepare the ground 



Tree-planting on the College Grounds. 

As a contribution to the general fund of 
arbor icultural knowledge in this State, a 
summary is here given of the various exper- 
iments made by the Horticultural Depart- 
ment with many kinds of trees, on the 
grounds of this Institution. 

The first attempts at tree culture that 
have given results of value, were made at 
the old College, in the year 1872. During 
this year, plantations of European larch, 
deciduous cypress, white, red, and green 
ashes, Osage orange, catalpa, ailantus, black 
walnut, white hickory, soft maple, and wil- 
low, were made. The ground selected for 
the forest plat was below the average of up- 
land soils, part of it quite dry and gravelly, 
and all with a southern exposure. The 
planting of all varieties was in rows four 
feet apart, laid north and south, the trees 
standing about one foot apart in the rows. 
The greater part of the trees grew well, the 
exceptions being the red ash, white hickory 
and European larch. The latter have failed 
entirely since. In 1873, the number of va- 
rieties under trial was increased by planta- 
tions of box elder, chestnut, white elm, 
Scotch pine, red cedar, Austrian pine, and 
Norway spruce. 

The results of these plantings so far as 
developed during the year, show greatly in 
favor of the box elder, white elm, red cedar, 
and Austrian pine, as well as those that 
grew in the planting of 1872. Small plant- 
ings of different birches, beech, sugar ma- 
ple, and chestnut, have resulted unfavora- 
bly, in the main ; although encouragement 
is given to continue, on a small scale, the 
two trees last named. 

The year 1874, memorable on account of 
the invasion of the Eocky Mountain locust, 
was one of disaster to tree- planters. In the 
groves on the College grounds, the ever- 
greens suffered more than other trees. The 
red cedar, mountain pine, Austrian pine, 
and pitch pine, proved able to withstand the 
attacks of these insects, while the spruces, 
Scotch pine, arbor vitse and junipers, were 
destroyed almost without exception. The 
deciduous trees were injured in a compara- 
tively slight degree, with the exception of 
the European larch and chestnut ; the for- 
mer being entirely killed, and the latter 
very seriously injured. 

The evidence of this year speaks in fa- 
vorable terms of the ailantus, when planted 
on high, dry land. In such situations, its 
tendency toward a succulent late growth is 
checked, and it is enabled thus to withstand 
ordinary winters ; while on low lands, this 
tree is only partially hardy. On account of 
its very luxuriant growth, it affords com- 
plete protection to the ground after the first 
year. 

A survey of the various tracts plant- 
ed in forest trees of various kinds, gives 
very satisfactory evidence of the ability of 
some varieties to withstand the ordinary vi- 
cissitudes of our climate. Considering the 
poverty of the soil in which they stand, 
the black walnutB, catalpa, Osage orange, and 



cottonwood have made exceptionally fine 
growth. The wisdom of close planting is 
here apparent. Trees in these plats, stand- 
ing about one foot by four apart, have served 
as a protection to each other, — shading the 
trunks, rendering them less liable to the at- 
tacks of boring insects, and retaining the 
moisture of the soil. The tendency to a 
low, spreading growth, which is found on 
less dense plantations, is here corrected; 
and the trees take instead an upright form, 
with smooth, straight trunks branching high. 
This is, of course, a consideration of great 
importance where trees are grown for tim- 
ber. 

While the general results are essentially 
as stated, the fact that trees of some of the 
less hardy varieties are alive and in a state 
of vigorous growth, hints at the possibility 
of greater success with these trees, if they 
can be fairly started. A few chestnuts 
are found that have attained a height of fif- 
teen or twenty feet, with corresponding Bize 
of trunk. A few white pines, and an occa- 
sional spruce, have also grown to good size. 
The same may be said of the sugar maple 
and the butternut.— Prof, Popenoe. 



Going Into Hogs. 

The very high prices of pork and all hog 
products now prevailing is, as might be ex- 
pected, giving an enormous impetus to hog- 
raising all over the land. Breeders of fine 
stock positively complain of the orders which 
crowd upon them with every mail, and their 
own inability to approximately supply the 
wants of customers. There can be no doubt 
that hundreds of persons with moderate cap- 
ital will this winter make the business of 
hog-raising more or less a specialty, who 
have had little or no previous experience, 
and without any bias of tastes or talents in 
the direction of the business. " Hog ranch- 
es " will start up all over the west ; and, on 
those farms where all the different classes of 
stock are kept, piggy will get the extra ear 
of corn and the warm corner, to the detri- 
ment of cattle and sheep. In short, people 
are " going into hogs " as a speculation, just 
as another class " go into " Wabash or West- 
ern Union shares, or invest in options at 

Chicago. 

We have no hesitation in predicting that 
the great majority of those who invest large- 
ly in hogs at the present high prices, will 
within a year be great sufferers by the vent- 
ure. In the first place, no such wide fluctu- 
ations in price, within a short space of time, 
are known among any class of farm animals 
as with swine. So enormously prolific are 
they that, within a few months, it is possible 
to change an active and aggressive market 
into one in which hogs and pork in all its 
forms are a "drug." That the tone of the 
present active market in pork will materi- 
ally change for the worse within a few 
months, we have not the slightest doubt ; 
and the thing that more than anything else 
contributes to make this a certainty, is the 
wide presence of the gentleman who is " go- 
ing into hogs." 

When kept in numbers proportionate to 
the size and condition of the farm, the hog 
is one of the most useful and profitable of 
animals ; and then, even if ihe price of pork 
is low, he still pays, and pays well, for he 
subsists, and fattens in many cases, upon 
what would but for him be an entire waste. 
But if the price goes up, the legitimate hog- 
raiser is certain to be the only one who has 
any for sale; the speculator being only at- 
tracted by high-priced commodities. 

There are other considerations that the 
person who is thinking of investing large 
capital for the first time in pork-making, 
will do well to ponder. If the farm be- 
comes overstocked with cattle, these can 



easily be driven to the nearest " range : " in 
any event, the feed, being rough herbage, is 
the cheapest. On the contrary, the surplus 
of hogs can be kept only on grains and oth- 
er concentrated and very expensive food. 
Again, the price of cattle products varies 
but slowly through the year, while hog pro- 
ducts fluctuate rapidly, the market not un- 
frequently breaking down completely on ac- 
count of weather unfavorable for packing. 

Of course, the present rush into hog-raising 
is of a piece with the craze for Merino sheep 
which took possession of Michigan farmers 
in 1864-5, and with the mania for hop-rais- 
ing which overran Wisconsin about the 
same time ; and we should be blind to the 
facts of history and experience, if we should 
doubt that the disastrous end which over- 
took these enterprises, will ultimately reach 
this speculation in hogs.— Prof. Shelton. 



Educational Gossip. 

Washington, Washington county, is talk- 
ing Pinafore. 

The boys at the Normal School wear a 
uniform of blue flannel shirt with white mus- 
lin tie. It is not a compulsory matter, how- 
ever, we believe. 

There is a musical jubilee at Lawrence 
next August, with a chorus of 2,000 voices, 
Thomas and his orchestra, and several bands, 
including Gilmore's celebrated band, Carey 
and Reginier. 

The architect of the Central Branch 
Railway is Miss May Hathaway, of Atchi- 
son. She also sets type in the Atchison 
Patriot printing-office. So, don't be discour- 
aged, girls : there are plenty of fields open 
for you. 

The Educationist improves with each suc- 
ceeding issue. In the last number, the 
articles on " Needed Changes in the School 
Laws," Sup't Story; "Thw Graduating 
System for Rural Schools," Sup't Whar- 
ton ; and " Kansas Day," Principal Copley, 
— are full of practical suggestions. Every 
one of the 6,000 teachers In this State should 
read the Educationist. 

Senator Hackney has introduced a bill for 
the location and building of an insane as- 
ylum in Winfield for feeble-minded chil- 
dren, as recommended by Governor St. John. 
The bill locates the asylum at Winfield, to 
be built of Cowley county stone, 3 stories 
high with basement, and with suitable con- 
venience for one hundred and fifty children. 
The appropriation asked is $50,000,— the 
ground to be given by the city, and to con- 
tain not less than twenty acres. 

Again we call the attention of our school 
board to the fact that a school should be pro- 
vided at once. It is now nine months since 
we have had anv school ; and many chil- 
dren are losing the golden hours never to 
be gained. A city as rich as Kirwin cer- 
tainly ought to make some arrangements for 
schooling the children, at least during the 
winter months. There are several rooms 
in town which should be rented ; and, while 
the conveniences would not be first-class, it 
would be far better thus than not at all — 
Kirwin Chief. 

Every Kansan is proud of our public- 
school system. The valleys and hilltops 
of Kansas are dotted with 5,242 school- 
houses, of which 802 were erected during 
the past two years. There are, in the State, 
340 000 persons of school age ; 7,780 teach- 
ers are employed; and the total value of 
school propert'y, not including school ands 
is $4,633,044. The permanent school tund 
of the State now aggregates $1,728,057 ; and 
Kansas is paying, for the support of her 
public schools, about $1,704,092 per annum. 
— Leavenworth Times. 

The teachers of Cowley county ask the 
Legislature to make the following changes 
in the school law : 1. That a State Certifi- 
cate and not less than three years work in 
the public schools, be made pre-requisite 
qualifications to the county supenntenden- 
cy • 2 That the countv superintendent be 
required to give his entire time to the schools 
of his county ; 3. That the township system 
of schools be substituted for our present dis- 
trict system ; 4. That high-grade certificates 
be clothed with a degree of permanency at- 
tainable upon successful work in the school- 
room ; 5. That the annual school meeting 
be changed from August to June or an early 
day in July. 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 

President Fairchild went to Topeka on Thurs- 
day, on College business. 

* 

The Mechanical Department has Just finished a 
set of two dozen T-squares for the Drawing De- 
partment. A neat piece of workmanship. 

The financial exhibit, by President Fairchild, 
which appeared in last week's issue, is a very clear 
statement of the exact condition of the College at 
date. It deserves the careful attention of all 
friends of the College. 



The very high price of grass seeds of all kinds, 
is very effectually chilling the ardor of many who 
were going to try the tame grasses for the first 
time this spring. We notice that orchard-grass 
seed retails at 81.75 in St. Louis. 



The reports of the several departments of the 
i College, beginning this week with the Executive, 

will appear on the outside of the Industrialist 
from this time on, until all have been published. 
Read them, and see what has been done at the Col- 
lege during the past two busy years. 

A lady member of the printing class furnishes 
the following recipe for making printer's " pi : " 
" Two quarts letters (be sure to get a good assort- 
ment), a half cup of three-eras, and the same of en 
quads. This constitutes the bulk of the pi. Then 
sweeten with four-ems, and flavor well with com- 
mas and periods." 

Immediately following the Stock-breeders' In- 
stitute, Feb. 15th and 16th, the annual Farmers' 
Institute will hold a two days' session, Feb. 17th 
and 18th. Many prominent farmers of the State 
have promised to be present, and more are expect- 
ed. Several members of the Faculty will take part. 
Programme next week. 

The Horticultural Department has been busily 
engaged during the week, in hauling those mag- 
nificent evergreens from the old College farm, for 
the adornment of the new grounds and buildings. 
This is a very delicate operation, and is, at best, 
doubtful. The plan is to carry with each tree 
several hundred weight of adhering frozen earth. 
We shall watch this experiment with interest. 

A large number of Inquiries referring to corn, 
corn-stalks, the "tame grasses," cattle, swine, and 
many other farm topics, are received every week. 
This is a branch of work that we always take pleas- 
ure in ; but those friends who request us to write 
articles in the Industrialist on special subjects, 
will remember that circumstances, which we can- 
not always explain, may prevent us from comply- 
ing with their requests. 



Next followed order of debate. Mr. Thompson 
being absent from affirmative, M. H. Markcum was 
chosen in his stead. The discussion was good, and 
finally decided that the resources of Kansas do 
not fit her for becoming the first agricultural 
State in the Union. This subject, however, while 
decision was given with respect to merits pro and 
con of debate, was discussed with lively interest in 
extemporaneous speaking, when Kansas received 
due credit for her superior agricultural resources. 
Mr. Allen reported as committee on programme 
for next meeting as follows: Question, "Resolved, 
That we should have free trade in the United 
States." Speakers, M. T. Ward and Charles Mar- 
latt on affirmative ; F. M. Hutto and W. C. Palmer 
on negative. James Rogers for declamation ; and 
J. C. McElroy, select reading. After report of 
critic and reading of minutes, the Society ad- 
journed. Calu 

ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 

The revival meetings at Trinity Church still 
continue. 

The Knights of Honor are talking of a banquet 
on the 27th of February. wmque* 

M. J. Glen sold a car-load of choice cattle at 84 60 
a short time ago. The Peaks sold about twelve 
car-loads for 84.50. 

E. 8. Bramhall has taken the American House, 
and will play the role of "mine host" to the wea- 
ry and hungry traveler. 

The streets are very icy and slippery nowadays 
and many a person sits down rapidly and rises 
very slowly with his basement feeling as though 
it was residing in a refrigerator. 

A number of gentlemen connected with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad have formed 
a company with a capital of 810,000. which is in- 
vested in sheep in the Arkansas Valley. Not a 
head has been lost so far. The experiment will be 
looked upon with a great deal of interest by pros- 
pective sheep men in all parts of the State. 



Society Hall, Jan. 28th, 1881. 
President Jeffery in the chair. The extempo- 
raneous speaking was lively and interesting. The 
question of woman's rights was spoken on by 
many. The Gleaner, read by Mr. Howard aud 
Miss Haines, was well prepared and well read. 
The moot-court was postponed one week. A com- 
mittee of six was appointed to Bee that the organ 
was brought to Society Hall, and taken back Mon- 
day morning. Mr. Young and Mr. Helmlck de- 
bate next week on the affirmative; Messrs. Piatt 
and Ward on the negative. Question, " Resolved, 
That ambition has caused more misery than su- 
perstition." The name of Mr. Walden was pro- 
posed for membership. The Gleaner will be pre- 
sented in two weeks by Mr. Lightfoot and Miss 
Cranford. , Phosped. 



THE PRAIRIE PARMER FOR 1881. 
Now in its forty-first year, the Prairie Farmer is 
old in the sense that the world is old, — old in ex- 
perience and knowledge, and correspondingly vig- 
orous and able. B 

Its departments are agricultural, horticultural, 
stock-raising, veterinary, household, poultry and 
bees, literary, good health, etc. The market re- 
ports are made and corrected up to the moment of 
going to press, and are rated as thoroughly reliable. 

Editorially, the Prairie Farmer is independent 
and non-partisan ; but it shall have an opinion and 
a word upon every important issue, whether social, 
political, or industrial. It will speak out with no 
uncertain voice upon all great measures that have 
bearing upon the productive and commercial in- 
terests of the country. Its principal aim at pres- 
ent is to so elucidate the relations of the State to 
the lines of transportation that a permanent ad- 
justment of rates may be made by legislation and 
contract, and the interests of all parties— produ- 
cers, carriers, and shippers— conserved, ft will 
calmly and firmly oppose the extortions of monop- 
oly without urging the destruction of channels of 
traffic, or the impairment of vested rights. 

The oldest agricultural paper in the Union, the 
Prairie Farmer, with the vigor of perennial youth 
is presented to the industrial classes as the ablest 
and clearest exponent of their rights and wishes 
and the truest companion at their farms and fire- 
sides. 

Terms, 82.00 per year in advance. Sample copies 
will be sent free on application. Outfit free to 
agents, who are wanted everywhere, and to whom 
liberal cash commissions will be allowed. Remit- 
tances should be made by postal money order, reg- 
istered letter, bank draft, or by express prepaid 

Address Prairie Farmer Co., Chicago, 111. 



The annual meeting of the Manhattan Horticul- 
tural Society was held in Horticultural Hall last 
Thursday afteruoon. This meeting is the first one 
since the decease of the former Secretary, Mr. A. 
Todd, to whose memory suitable tributes were paid 
by the members present, especially Mr. T. C. Wells 
and Professors Lee and Piatt. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of 
the following board: President, Mr. T. C. Wells; 
Vice-Presidents, Profs. Walters and Failyer; Sec- 
retary, Prof. Popenoe; Treasurer, Mr. S. D. Moses. 

The time of holding the annual meeting was 
changed from the second Saturday in December, 
to the second Thursday of that month. The next 
regular monthly meeting will be held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, at the College, on the second Thursday 
of February, when Mr. John Blachly will lead in 
the discussion of the relative merits of the differ- 
ent modes of propagating fruit trees. 

Webster Hall, Jan. 29th, 1881. 
The Society opened with fair attendance, con- 
sidering the inclement state of the weather. Roll 
was called, and F. M. Hutto lead in devotion. 



COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, showing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training in our 
mother tongue. 8tudents in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, | 



under proper restrictions, for use at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. Its 
meetings are held on the first Friday evening of 
each month. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing, is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the 
students and members of the Faculty. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 

ENTERING COLLEGE. 
Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, If they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Stud ents should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's oflice at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, If ar 
rangements are possible without it. 



limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 
hour. 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



"■k Adams. 

* GROCERIES, PROVISIONS. FRUITS, dec. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank. Poyntz 
Avenue. ' 



A F. Eby. 

* FASHIONABLE BOOT de SHOE MAKER. 
Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 



Jk J. jLegore. 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELRY. 

Repairing made a speciality. Opposite post- 
office. ■ 



£Uty Meat Market. 

BOOH de P1ERSON. 
Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 



Gltingley A Huntress. 

DRY-GOODS, GROCERIES, 

AND IMPLEMENTS* 
Two doors east of post-office. 



£lity Expressman. 

A. ADAMS. 
Does a general delivery business. Conveys pas- 
sengers to and from College. Round trip, 25 cts. 

JJard ware, Tinware, Ac. 

A. J. WHITFORD. 

Handles everything in his line, Four doors west 
of post-office. 



jgTrs. Brlggs' Bazaar. 

VAIItin lmliAn n t 4 — _. ,J i _ 



Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 



^Manhattan Bakery. 

WM. BALDERSTON. 
Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 



EXPENSES OP THE COURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or "contingent" expenses. 

Students In chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other Instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes Is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to procure 
books before coming can learn what are used by 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, 81.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .60 
Class lessons, 2. a week, on any instrument, .65 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from 82.75 to 83.50 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for 81.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from 81.50 to 82.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

EARNINGS. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor — upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, In the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 



Jk P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks dc Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OP PRODUCE OP ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 



\kj C. Johnston. 

DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1859. 



Uookscller and Stationer. 

S. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 



filotbier. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

jlarber Shop. 

HOSTRUP dc TO WFRS. 
Don't fall to call, if you want a good, easy shave, 
a first-class hair-cut, or a good bath. Shoo oppo- 
site Purcell's store. 



rong A Firestone. 

LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 
East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



YKTarreu Cooper. 

DRY-GOODS AND GROCERIES. 
Southeast corner Poyntz Avenue and Second St. 

Unrgoyne's 

PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 

fii Pillsbury, 

BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 
Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 

JMTerchant Tailor. 

WM. B. LEICESTER. 
A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
band. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 

'MP E. JLoflnck. 

MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
Your choice, for 10 cents, of a fine display of 
jewelry and notions. Opposite post-office. 

H^annattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible iu acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-deflued arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this Collcgo offers a general 
course of study, designed to proinoto genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocuti in. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty, instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of tho curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery, 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives the generalscope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



WINTER 
TEKM. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Aualy t'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 



WINTER 

TERM. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 
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FALL 
TERM. 

WINTER 
TERM. 



Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Logic; Deductive, Inductiye. 

Zoology. 

United States Consti tution. 

Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter. Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, plggeriesand stables. Draining; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Year.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
quired characters; atavism; correlation iu the 
deve opment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to tho College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the system to be pursued. Rotation of 
crops; general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production ; stall-feeding ; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Year.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form; structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene ; 
and, in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The Btudy of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses ; reproduction. 



BOTAJfY.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first vear, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient decree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the pluut kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant pbvsiologv. Iu the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate Structure of plants, a more detailed 
study Of (plant physiology,— in the germination of 
seed' the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization Of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics Studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it is in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
studv of applied" Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book tiy the use of his eye and brain.— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The j >] a i) is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
arc used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not. only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
mav be made universally available in laying out 
and" improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts In botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following tonics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, bv interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation 6f valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchaid ; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning ; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas plauting. Vegetable garden ; selection 
and preservation of seed ; plauting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of beuefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as iu botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, aud detailed draw- 
ings aud charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als tor his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties; forms and uses of 
tho-principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; tho classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composung; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnsons 
"How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and cofl'ee ; butter and milk ; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This Includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 

Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 

the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of .-tonus ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity, A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
heiug spent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient iu this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping.— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, it: which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
I lie principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra.— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and Its appli- 
cations. The equation in Its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is au item; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 



engineer and the artisan. 

Three things ar» aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertnoss in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid aud spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples pf plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveving- leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work ; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level aud rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sidera'ion of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges; and care aud use of 
machinery. 

Drawing— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting aud bj- 



„ given 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and var'ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term.— Free-hand drawing— After the 
study of numbers 8, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith s 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruiU are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
sionally. ... ..... , 

Third Term.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves ; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details oi some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— First 
year.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsing as 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A carelui 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in hng- 
lish Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meaningsof 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David .1. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
use* ri tit 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is fo lowed by a term 
spent In the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother- tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world, students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight In the expression 
of their thoughts in wriling. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.— The ele- 
ments of United Slates History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to tho form aud growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth'year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
'consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive aud inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy- 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear tinder- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene.— To theladiesof the fourth 
vear, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health aud the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household ECONOMY.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratory. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness aud beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic aud com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies: 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter Bhop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, aud are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without tees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows :— 

Carpentry, etc.— AW are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints aud in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpving, electrotyping, aud lithography He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings ; 
technical terms; and general duties of a hrst-class 
workman The second course, the lessons ot 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 



proof-reading and correction; preparation of es 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telegraphy.— The course ot training involves for 
becinuers the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages — abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business ; as press re- 
norts messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks iu actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 

ar Jfew£»V— "Young ladies are taught in all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dressesaud other gar- 
ments They may furnish materials and work lor 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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D. O. McKAY, Ames. 

A. L. REDDEN, Eldorado. 

A. J. HOISINGTON, Great Bend. 

GEO. T. FAIRCHILD (ex-offlclo), Secretary. 



L. R. Elliott, Land Agent \ Manhatlan . 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner, i 



FACULTY. 
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G. H. 
E. A. 
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FAIRCHILD, Pres't, Prof. PolU. Economy. 

WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 

SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricul., Sup't Farm. 

FAILYER, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 

POPENOE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 

D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
IIAWKES, Sup't Mechanical Department. 

STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
GRAHAM, Sup't Telegraph Department. 

M. E. CKIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
. HOFER, Teacher of Instrumental Music. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through 
Prof. E. M. Shelttn, Managing Editor. Subscrip- 
tions are received Oy Sup't A. A. Stewart. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should 
be sent, to Prof. Ward, Librarian, or to Profs. Fail- 
yerand Popenoe, committee on Museums. 

Bills against the College should be presented 
monthly to the several heads of departments, or 
to the Secretary of the Board, at the College. 

Payments on account of College funds, and from 
the College on approved bills, are made at the of- 
fice of E. B. Purcell, Treasurer, in Manhattan. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning 
the different departments of study or work, may 
be addressed to the several Professors and Super- 
intendents. 

Gbneral information concerning the College 
and its work,— studies, examinations, grades, 
boarding places, etc., — may be obtained at the of- 
fice of the President. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be ob- 
tained from M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner, who 
will furnish all necessary blanks and papers. 
Residence, Manhattan. 

College Lands and all business connected with 
their sale are in charge of L. R. Elliott, Agent. 
Full particulars with descriptive map will be fur- 
nished upon application at his office, in Manhat- 
tan. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta. — Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in the Society Hall every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. W. J. .Ieffkry, President. 

Miss May Quinby, Secretary. 

Webster. — Chartered, January, 1871. Meets In 
Society Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Wirt S. Myers, President. 

H. L. Call, Secretary. 

Scientific Club.— Meets on first Friday evening 
of each month. Composed of members of the Fac- 
ulty and advanced students. Devoted to the im- 
provement of its members in general scientific 
knowledge, and the encouragement of original in- 
vestigations. I. D. Graham, President. 

G. H. Failyer, Secretary. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLES. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
KANSAS DIVISION. 

No. 2, going East 12:20 p. m. 

No. 4, going East 12:19 a. m. 

No. 1, going West 4:00 p.m. 

No. 3, going West 4:10 a. m. 

M., A. & B. RAILWAY. 

No. 2 leaves Manhattan 8:20 a. m. 

No. 1 arrives at Manhattan 7:40 p. m. 

The trains on this road connect closely at Bur- 
lingame with the A., T. & S. F. trains, both east 
and west. 

Geo. C. Wilder, Agent. 



Report of Farm Department. 

To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College : — 

Gentlemen: — Your attention is invited 
to the following brief outline of the work of 
the Farm Department. 

Thia report includes, first, a statement of 
the instruction given by me during the past 
year, and, second, a review of operations on 
the College farm since November 30, 1878, 
the date of my last report. Experience ha8 
shown the desirableness of having the re- 
ports of the Farm Superintendent submitted 
at the same time with those of the other 
departments of the College, instead of No- 
vember 30th, as heretofore. On account of 
this change, this report, so far as it relates 
to the College farm, covers the eighteen 
months ending June 30, 1880. 

During the year past I have taught class- 
es as follows: — 

1. A class in physiology, numbering sixty- 
four students of the second year, from whom 
daily recitations were received during the 
fall "term. The text-book employed is that 
by Dr. J. C. Dalton. The study of physiol- 
ogy is preceded by a three-weeks' course of 
lectures on anatomy, in which such a knowl- 
edge of form and structure is given as will 
enable the student to study to advantage the 
functions of the body. The course in phy- 
siology we found to be a valuable prepara- 
tion Jo the study of stock breeding, which is 
taken by the same class during the winter 
term following. 

2. A course of lectures on practical agri- 
culture given to five members of the Senior 
class. This course embraces such complex 
subjects as Rotation of Crops. Agricultural 
Experiments, Stock Feeding, Manures, Farm 
Buildings. Much original work, in the way 
of planning farm buildings and arranging 
rotations, was done by the class. 

3. A class in stock breeding and practical 
agriculture, numbering twenty-five students 
of the second year, to whom instruction has 
been given, partly through lectures and 
partly from Dr. Miles' Principles of Breed- 
ing. This class has made very thorough 
work with the subject of stock breeding, be- 
ginning with reproduction and ending with 
the form and characteristics of breeds. Un- 
der the head of practical agriculture, are in- 
cluded such subjects as Farm Implements, 
Simple Tillage, Application of Labor, Hoed 
Crops, and Stock Raising. The class has 
been required to make a critical examina- 
tion of the College herds, thus familiarizing 
each student with the characteristics of the 
different breeds, and finally to mark accord- 
ing to a scale of points upon the individuals 
of each breed. This subject, stock breeding, 
is one of great interest to students ; and it 
certainly is of overshadowing importance to 
the farmers of Kansas. It is therefore to be 
regretted that the College does not possess a 
few specimens of each of the prominent 
breeds of cattle and sheep. In particular, it 
would be greatly to our advantage for study 
to own pairs of each of the following breeds : 
Hereford, Angus, and Ayrshire cattle, and 
Merino and Cotswold or Lincoln sheep. 

4. A class in physical geography of ten 
students, mainly of the third and fourth 
years. The text-book in use is Guyot's 
well-known work. 

5. A class of fourteen students of the third 
year, in rhetorical exercises. This class has 
received regular weekly drill during the 
spring term in composition and declama- 
tion, and in the study of the principles of 
the rhetorical art. The progress made by 
the class was quite satisfactory. At the 
late Commencement Exercises, four of the 
members of this Class were selected to take 
part in the exercises of the under-graduates' 
exhibition. It is gratifying to me to know 



that measures have been adopted, looking 
to more regular and thorough work in this 
important branch. 

Such, briefly, is a general statement of 
the work of instruction done. But it should 
be remembered that a teacher's work can 
never be fully reported. Something of the 
range and scope of the work may be indi- 
cated, as I have attempted in this report ; 
but the actual work done can only be shown 
in the every-day drill of the class-room and 
in the after-lives of the students. 

In addition, I have had editorial charge 
of our College paper, the Industrialist; 
and have given to it whatever time has 
been at my disposal. 

THE FARM. 

In general, the circumstances of the sea- 
son have been very favorable to agricultural 
operations. The dry weather which pre- 
vailed during the latter part of last winter 
and early spring, materially injured a prom- 
ising crop of winter wheat, and later, some 
sorts were damaged by chintz bugs, — the 
facts to which must be attributed the low 
yield of wheat obtained the past season. 
But aside from this partial failure of the 
wheat, all crops have been grown and har- 
vested under favorable circumstances ; and 
the results have been satisfactory. 

The general results of the season's crop- 
ping may be compactly shown by a tabular 
statement given below: — 
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This table embraces only those crops 
grown in quantity such that accurate and 
fair accounts could be kept with each. A 
number of other products have been grown 
in small detached pieces, of which I am un- 
able to report accurately. Among these are 
about eight tons of " tame hay," cut chiefly 
from lawns ; a very large yield of pump- 
kins, grown from about half an acre of land, 
and fed out during the season ; about two- 
thirds of an acre of Golden millet, from 
which seventeen bushels of fine seed were 
obtained, and a small amount of clover seed, 
which has not yet been threshed. 

It is my duty to call the attention of the 
Board to the fact that, while the demands 
upon the College farm are constantly in- 
creasing, its size and consequent ability to 
meet those demands, diminishes from year 
to year. Thus the rapid increase in the 
numbers of our students, the necessity for 
performing more of experimental work, and 
the great increase in the College herds, are 
constantly creating fresh demands upon the 
farm. At the same time, the buildings and 
lawns already occupy nearly or quite ten 
acres ; and this ought to be considerably in- 
creased during the coming year by the de- 
velopment of ornamental grounds. At the 
present time, the total area of arable and 
pasture land in use by this department, upon 
the lower farm, is less than 110 acres. I 
therefore earnestly ask the Board to take into 
account the advisability of increasing the 
area of the College farm. 

fences and buildings. 

The work upon fences and buildings has 
been chiefly given to maintaining repairs. 
By the advice of the President and Faculty, 
I have permanently closed the west entrance 
to the College farm, by continuing the stone 
wall across the gateway. As the lane ex- 
tending from the rear of the College build- 
ings is now useless, except to foot passengers, 
I propose, with the consent of the Board, to 



return this lane to the field which it crosses, 
by removing the south fence, and prolong- 
ing the cross-fences to the hedge on the 
north side of the lane. The stone wall sur- 
rounding the farm has received considerable 
repairs ; some slight repairs have been made 
upon the barn ; and the platform scales 
have be'en raised, to prevent the constant in- 
undations to which they have hitherto been 
subject. 

Stock. — Of work animals, the farm now 
owns five head, three mules and two horses. 
One o^f the horses has been added since my 
last report was made. Of cattle, the College 
owns two breeds, and of swine two, as fol- 
lows: Short-horns 17, 15 females and one 
bull ; Jerseys 5, four females and one bull ; 
and of cross-bred cattle, one heifer. The 
Berkshire swine number eleven breeding 
animals, nine sows and two boars, and 
twelve "stock" hogs: of Essex swine, we 
have three youug sows. During the sum- 
mer, by the advice of the Board, I pur- 
chased in Illinois a young Short-horn bull 
to head our herd. In this, I consider my- 
self to have been peculiarly fortunate, hav- 
ing secured a young bull of the " Con- 
stance " family, an animal of great promise 
individually, and of excellent breeding. 
We are under obligations to Messrs. A. M. 
Winslow'B Sons, Kankakee, Illinois, the 
breeders of this animal, for a very liberal 
reduction in the price. In consequence of 
the sale of our old Essex boar, which had 
become useless to us, we are without male 
representation of this breed. 

Our stock of all kinds has done remarka- 
bly well during the year. Disease has been 
hardly felt in the herds, and the general 
condition of the stock is very promising. 

It is an interesting fact, and one that 
speaks well for our Kansas soils, that this 
27 head of cattle and 5 horses, to say noth- 
ing of the swine, have been maintained from 
the produce of this farm of less than 130 
acres, giving little more than four acres to 
each animal ; and I am of the opinion that 
during favorable seasons it will be possible, 
with our present system of cropping, to 
make three acres carry one head of cattle. 
This would be considered a valuable result 
under any ordinary system. I desire, in 
concluding this subject, to call the attention 
of the Board to the fact of the general awak- 
ening of our farmers to the importance of 
sheep husbandry, and to state my convic- 
tions that the College should not be behind 
in this matter, but that it ought to number 
in its " illustrative apparatus" representa- 
tives of at least two breeds of sheep, — say 
Cotswolds and Merinos. 

Experiments. — Our work in this direc- 
tion has been confined to tests of different 
kinds of grains and grasses. Of winter 
wheat, five sorts — namely, Early May, 
Golden Straw, Silver Chaff, Arnold's Gold 
Medal, and Fultz — have been tried on a 
considerable scale. The yields per acre 
were as follows : Golden Straw, 7$ bushels ; 
Silver Chaff, 8J ; Arnold's Gold Medal, 6& ; 
Early May, 13. The first three of these 
were grown in plats of one acre each ; of the 
Fultz, one-half an acre was grown ; and of 
the Early May a much larger amount. 
From an accident in threshing, I am unable 
to give more than an estimate of the yield 
of the Fultz. It promised a less yield than 
the Early May, and rather more than the 
other sorts, The quality of the Gold Medal, 
Golden Straw, and Silver Chaff was very in- 
ferior. Indeed, it was so shrunken and 
worthless, that I became satisfied that it 
would be valueless for seed. From the 
fact that in the previous year these new sorts 
gave large yields of superior grain, we are 
admonished that the results of a single sea- 
son are of little worth in determining a 
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question of this sort. Of the considerable 
number of sorts tried by us during the past 
six years, none have proved equal to the red 
Early May. 

Of corn, three sorts have been grown, — 
Yellow Dent, Wright's Golden Yellow, and 
the small red sort called King Philip. The 
yield of each was as follows: Yellow Dent, 
41.7 bushels; Wright's Golden Yellow, 63; 
King Philip, 53. Wright's Golden Yellow 
is a new sort, the seed of which we obtained 
from Mr. Wright, Mt. Pulaski, Illinois. In 
appearance it resembles the common Yellow 
Dent, but it ripens somewhat earlier; and we 
have no hesitaiion in pronouncing it a very 
promising sort. 

Our experience with the tame grasses has 
been quite satisfactory, and fully confirms 
what I have said in previous reports on this 
subject. For pasture, orchard-grass has 
proved superior to all others tried, though 
perennial rye-grass, alfalfa, and clover have 
given good results. For mowing, alfalfa 
and red clover have given greatest satisfac- 
tion. The experiments have been given in 
detail, in the columns of the Industrialist, 
from time to time ; and have been extensive- 
ly copied by the newspapers, East and West. 

This department is indebted to Prof. W. 
J. Beal, Lansing, Michigan, and Prof. W. R. 
Lazenby, Ithaca, New York, for fine collec- 
tions of seeds; to Mr. Wright, Mt. Pulaski, 
Illinois, for one peck of his Golden Yellow 
corn ; and to Messrs. C. A. Crosby & Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri, for one of their very 
excellent spring-tooth harrows. 

We have now in progress experiments as 
follows: (1) With wheat, to test the compar- 
ative value of harrowing during the growth 
of the plant, harrowed strips alternating 
with an equal number which have received 
no special treatment; (2) in the growth of 
different sorts of grains, fodder plants, and 
roots, including several varieties of common 
corn and rice corn, a number of sorts of com- 
mon millet and pearl millet, seven kinds of 
wheat and barley and four of oats, five sorts 
of mangle wurzels, and two sorts of Southern 
cow peas; and (3) experiments in feeding of 
pigs, to be completed during the coming fall. 
The results of these experiments will be laid 
before the Board in proper time. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Of operations on the College farm, for eighteen months 

ending June 30, 1880. 

DEBIT. 

To vouchers approved $2,389 38 

To amount of produce on hand, Dec. 1, '78. 827 8n 

Total 83,217 18 

CREDIT. 

By amount of sales of stock and produce.. $2,014 82 
By amount of produce on hand, June 30, 

1880 442 05 

By amount of increase of live Htock 775 00 

By amount paid for herd-books and 

office furniture 34 25 

By amount expended on College grounds. 83 95 

By amount expended for experiments.... 66 25 

Total $3,416 32 

Balance $199 14 

ABSTRACT OF INVENTORY. 

Horses and mules $ 450 00 

Cattle: 

Short-horns 3,550 00 

Jerseys 525 00 

One cross-bred 25 00 

Swine — Berkshire and Essex 730 00 

Implements and harness 920 45 

Grain —150 bushels corn 37 50 

Crops on ground: 

Wheat. 18 acres 96 05 

Corn, 30 acres 130 10 

Oats, 5 acres 10 60 

Millet. 20 acres 73 60 

Grass land seeded 27 95 

Experimental grains and grasses 66 25 

Office furniture and herd-books 841 25 

Total $6,983 75 

Respectfully submitted. 

Edward M. Shelton, 
Prof, of Agriculture, Sup't of Farm. 

The A., T. & S. F. and the K. P. Rail- 
roads have offered the Topeka Library As- 
sociation $25,000 for the purpose of erecting 
a library building, with the provision that 
the Legislature appropriate one of the four 
corners of the Capitol square for the pur- 
pose. It is probable that the Legislature 
will refuse to grant the corner asked for. 

Several parties in the East are making 
very earnest inquiries about our cotton crop 
the past season, and what we mean to do in 
the future in regard to the project. The re- 
sult of last year's cotton crop was so satis- 
factory that a great number of our farmer 
friends are encouraged to try it this year, 
being satisfied that it will prove a better- 
paying crop than either wheat or corn. — 
Oswego Independent. 
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Relation of Government to Science. 

The February number of Scribner's Month- 
ly contains an article by Charles Barnard 
upon Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
The portion upon the relation of the gov- 
ernment to science is especially valuable. 
It should be read by all our people. Did 
space permit, we should give the article in 
full ; but, since this is out of the question, 
we call attention to the article, and make a 
synopsis of some points, and supplement 
with a few extracts. 

In illustrating the relation of the govern- 
ment to science, two cases are cited. The 
first is the work of the Fish Commission, 
in studying the habits of the cod. The sci- 
entists sent out continued to dredge, to lower 
thermometers, to catch the cod, and to breed 
the young fish until they were able to tell 
the fishermen that " the cod eats this or 
that; he spawns at such a time; he avoids 
this place because the water is too cold or 
too warm. To catch cod you must do this 
or that. These things are positive facts, 
tested in a scientific manner, patiently, thor- 
oughly, and completely, without regard to 
time or expense. Cod-fishing is not blind 
luck : it is a science." As a further illus- 
tration, the well-known investigation of the 
properties of the sumac is given. The su- 
mac leaves are gathered in autumn, and 
are used in tanning. The American leaves 
contained much less tannin than the im- 
ported ones; and there was the further 
drawback that the American product dis- 
colored the leather. The Department of 
Agriculture sent out a trained scientist to 
experiment on the plant. The result, 
though simple, is of incalculable value to all 
the people. If gathered in June, the leaves 
contain more tannin than those imported; 
and they do not discolor the leather. To 
these given in the Monthly, many other 
illustrations might be added, all going 
to show that whenever the state has sup- 
ported scientific investigation,— whether it 
be in mineralogy, geology, zoology, or chem- 
istry; in testing new crops or new methods 
of treating old and well-known ones, — there 
has invariably been a cash gain to the peo- 
ple, compared with which the expense is in- 
finitesimal. One will be added. Parties 
interested, a few years since, tried to dis- 
criminate against wheat raised in the mid- 
dle and western States, on the ground that 
it may have been raised on fields where 
Paris green was used to kill potato beetles ; 
and that there was danger of the arsenic 
entering the soil, and being absorbed by the 
wheat. Thorough tests were made by ap- 
plying the Paris green to the soil, and anal- 
yzing the wheat grown thereon. No arsen- 
ic was found ; but it was demonstrated that 
the soil contains substances with which the 
arsenic unites and is rendered insoluble. In 
fact, by no possibility can the wheat be con- 
taminated. This enhanced the value of ev- 
ery bushel of wheat sold since then. 

But upon the cases cited in Scribner, the 
author remarks : — 

"The 'Fish-hawk' [the vessel sent out 
by the Commission] makes cod-tishing more 
secure and more profitable. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by sending out its ob- 
server to experiment on the sumac, adds 
tens of thousands a year to the income of the 
State of Virginia. The fisherman and the 
sumac-gatherer have neither the time, the 
knowledge, nor the skill, for such work. 
They cannot even afford to pay a man to do 
it for them. Their business is to fish or 
gather leaves. Some one else must make 
experiments. 



"The United States Fish Commission 
may be regarded as one of the signs of the 
times. While it is purely a scientific body, 
composed of scientific men, and apparently 
working wholly for scientific objects, it is 
really of the greatest practic d value to the 
people. It does a work no single individu- 
al or trade can perform. It makes experi- 
ments. It examines and compares the 
known, and, from this, reasons to the un- 
known ; and presently the unknown is for 
the benefit of all men. Much of the work 
performed on the decks of .the Fish-hawk 
seemed to the fishermen idle and foolish. 
What is the use of dragging the sea for new 
worms and periwinkles? Of what avail arc 
these hundreds of bottles filled with use- 
less, crawling things? But one day the 
dredge brings up from the depths far below 
the longest fishing-line, a new fish — a good, 
solid Sounder, a fish without name, but good 
to sell, and wholly admirable after it has 
come out of the frying-pan. 

"Scientific research and experiment must 
of necessity be followed without regard to 
profit. To experiment is to ask questions 
of Nature — not to seek gain. Only a gov- 
ernment can afford to be scientific; and it 
is the duty of our Government, both State 
and national, to pursue science for the peo- 
ple. So well is this recognized that several 
of our State legislatures have appropriated, 
or propose to appropriate, money for scien- 
tific experiments for the benefit of agricul- 
ture." 

Our State is early reaching that stage in 
which the encouragement of our various in- 
dustries is demanded. This is notably seen 
in the requests for State aid in establishing 
the sugar industry. We think that whatev- 
er may be said upon the policy of paying a 
premium for the production of sugar from 
any variety of cane, it is the plain duty of 
the state to foster all scientific research that 
benefits all the people. The result of exper- 
iments so far, have been somewhat discord- 
ant. While it is true that experiments and 
investigations seem to show that the cane 
crop does not promise much to the farmer of 
New England, we are not justified in accept- 
ing this as final for this State also. Our soil 
and climate may be so different that the 
very sugar-producing plant that will fail in 
New England will be a great success here. 
We hold that next to the protection of 
life and property, it is the first duty of the 
State to support all those scientific and ex- 
perimental labors which, to attain the best re- 
sults, must not be undertaken for individual 
profit. Immediate cash returns to the indi- 
vidual, must, from the nature of the case, 
be the incentive to individual effort. No 
man nor company of men can do the work 
in the satisfactory manner in which it can 
be done by the state. The expense is in- 
appreciable when borne by the whole peo- 
ple. 

The great benefits that are derived from 
scientific investigations, would be enjoyed 
generations before they are, if a more liberal 
policy were pursued toward original re- 
search upon those things pertaining to our 
every-day life. — Prof. Failyer. 



Our Exchanges. 

Hon. Geo. W. Glick, of Atchison, furnish- 
es the Farmer the following recipe for black- 
leg: Equal parts sulphur, saltpetre, cream- 
of-tartar. Mix one teaspoonful in bran, 
night and morning. 

Every Kansan is interested in the State 
Historical Society, and will be gratified to 
read the account, in the telegraphic columns, 
of its rapidly increasing collection of histor- 
ical articles. — Leavenworth Times. 

The deputy collector of internal revenue 
paid our town a visit last week ; and while 
here, said more liquor was being shipped 
here now than to any neighboring town. 
This needs investigation. — Council Orove Re- 
publican. 

The novelty of shearing sheep by ma- 
chines will be presented at Russell on the 
13th of April, at the fair grounds. On that 
day, a sheep-shearing match will be held by 
the central Kansas wool-growers, represent- 
ing about 40,000 head of sheep. — Marion 
County Record. 



An old coon from the country sold twenty 
pounds of butter in the city Saturday, get- 
ting therefor 20c per pound. On examina- 
tion, the centre of each roll was found to 
be anything but butter. Salt, lard, raw pork 
and other articles of farm life constituted 
the larger part of the supposed butter. 
The honest old granger has until next 
market day to make things even, otherwise 
his name will be revealed to a butterless 
constituency, and trouble commenced at 
once against him under the oleomargarine 
law. — Abilene Gazette. 

Cattle men report that, owing to the con- 
tinued severe winter and the consequent 
poor condition of the cattle on the range, 
they fear heavy losses before grass comes in 
the spring. Some few cattle have already 
died, but the number is not serious, as will 
be the case if spring does not open very 
shortly. Cattle have drifted very badly the 
last two months, towards the south and east, 
and all efforts to keep them on individual 
ranges, have been abandoned ; and the cattle 
men have combined to prevent them from 
drifting below certain streams in the territo- 
ry. — Anthony Republican. 



Educational Gossip. 

Sunday afternoon lectures have become 
so popular with the Olatheans, that they are 
likely to be continued. 

The Atchison schools are minus three 
hundred children and four teachers. Cause : 
mumps, measles and bad colds. 

The second term of the Ottawa University 
opened Wednesday, January 26th. The 
school is in a flourishing condition. The 
total enrollment for the fall term was 82. 

Hon. J. G. Schnebly's text-book bill has 
received a good deal of attention by the 
Kansas press. It is being advocated by 
many papers and educators, but will not 
become a law this time. 

Hon. E. H. Funston has introduced a 
bill into the State Senate, " to make diplo- 
mas from the Normal Department of the 
University of Kansas, lawful certificates of 
qualification to teach in common schools." 
The bill will probably become a law, as it 
ought to. 

Prof. Wall, once of this place, is now 
teaching school near Bull City. He chas- 
tised a pupil a few days ago ; and a big 
brother of the pupil came and demanded 
satisfaction. A war of words ensued, which 
ended in the teacher " going for " the afore- 
said big brother, and chasing him off the 
premises at the point of his tooth-pick. — 
Stockton News. 

Speaking of defects in the management of 
district schools, the Sumner County Press 
mentions the following as the most promi- 
nent : " Not a single district in the county 
pays its obligations as they mature. Nine- 
ty per centum of the teachers are compelled 
to discount their orders or wait several 
months for their salaries. This is an evi- 
dent injustice to the teacher, because it is a 
violation of a legal contract. It is also an 
injury to the district, because they are there- 
by compelled to pay higher wages for their 
teachers. Any teacher would prefer thirty 
dollars in cash to thirty-five dollars in de- 
preciated school orders. The paper-shaver 
is the only one who profits by the prevailing 
custom. The district is compelled to pay 
its debts first or last, and why not do so on 
time ? 

Representative Nathaniel Green, of Riley, 
has introduced a bill into the House, amend- 
atory of section 3, article 2, chapter 122, of 
the laws of 1876, which provides that the 
superintendent of education for each county, 
shall visit every school in his county as of- 
ten as practicable, and once in each term, 
and acquaint himself thoroughly with their 
workings, make suggestions in private to 
each teacher, note the character and condi- 
tion of each school-house, its furniture and 
apparatus, making his reports to the dis- 
trict board ; examine the accounts and rec- 
ords of each district treasurer and clerk, and 
see that they are kept in a business-like 
manner; aidthe teachers in all proper ef- 
forts to improve themselves; keep his office 
open at least one day in each week, at the 
county seat; hold public meetings for the 
purpose of discussing school questions before 
the people, for which purpose he shall visit 
each district; shall make daily inspection 
of the teaching and records of the normal 
institute when it is in session ; shall make 
a general report to the superintendent of 
public instruction for the State, on the last 
Mondav in March and December. 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 



Some ten or a dozen magnificent Austrian pines 
bave reached their final destination in the College 
campus, during the week. 

The weather prognosticators, Vennor, Tice, etal., 
"come up smiling" with a bran new batch of 
"predictions" for February. But, brethren, what 
we want is an explanation of the little joke you 
played on us last month. 

The Lawrence Home Journal has never missed a 
weekly visit at this office, during the life of the 
Industrialist, we believe ; and we hope it never 
will. We always read the Journal with pleasure, 
because of its well-expressed, sound, conservative 
views of men and things. 

The U. P. Railway Company favors all attending 
the Breeders' and Farmers' Institutes with re- 
duced rates, one and one-fourth fare for the round 
trip, on the line of that road. We confidently ex- 
pect to be able to announce similar favors from 
the A., T. & S. F. Co., next week. 

Viewed through our little spy-glass, from the 
commanding position of the Industrialist office, 
the picture now on exhibition in Manhattan, rep- 
resenting the lachrymose editors and aggrieved 
singers "weeping down each other's bax," as Nas- 
by would say, is touching in the extreme. 

Within the past two days, it has been very hot 
and intensely cold. It has rained a little and 
snowed some, we presume, "in places;" and, in 
addition, we have, during this week, had a very 
cold south wind, and a warm one from the north. 
To-day, if you must have something positive, is, 
— well, a" reg'lar weather breeder." 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean is one of the best papers 
in the country; and its educational department, in 
point of completeness and general interest, sur- 
passes anything of the kind that we are acquaint- 
ed with. These friends, however, are somewhat 
astray, when they refer to the Breeders' Institute 
as having been held on the 15th and 16th inst. See 
programme in another place. 

The Breeders' and Farmers' Institutes to be 
held in this place during four days, commencing 
February 15th, promise to be very successful 
meetings indeed, judging from the number of cor- 
dial letters received by the secretaries, from prom- 
inent farmers and stock-raisers in this and other 
States. Similar meetings should, and at no dis- 
tant day will, bo held every winter in all the prin- 
cipal towns of the State. 

Hon. M. M. Miller, of Clay Center, writes as fol- 
lows concerning a Berkshire purchased of the 
College some three years ago: "The Berkshire 
boar purchased of the College, went to the sham- 
bles last fall, after a long life of usefulness. He 
weighed 600 lbs. in only fair condition, and fetched 
820. It pays to buy the best." The above is a 
sample of many kind letters received from pur- 
chasers of stock, in different sections of this and 
other States. The College farm will send out noth- 
ing that is not believed to be first class. 

Webster Hall, Jan. 29th, 1881. 
Society opened with roll-call and devotion. De- 
bate, conducted by M. T. Ward and Chas. Marlatt 
on the affirmative, and F. A. Hutto and 0. G. 
Palmer on the negative, was decided in favor of 
the affirmative. The Society then passed to the 
order of extemporaneous speaking, after which the 
ever-welcome Reporter was presented by H. L. Call. 
Committee on programme failing to report, the 
President appointed Messrs. Neiswender and Fair- 
child for debate next session. Mr. Neiswender 
chose as his assistant Mr. Knaus; Mr. Falrchild 
chose Mr. Meek. Question, "Resolved, That the 
United States exerts more influence than any oth- 
er power." Reporter will be presented in two 
weeks by Mr. Hutto. After reading of minutes 
and report of critic, Society adjourned. Call. 

Society Hall, Feb. 4th, 1881. 
Alpha Beta Society called to order by the Presi- 
dent. The question debated was, " Resolved, That 
ambition has caused more misery than supersti- 
tion." The judges decided in favor of the nega- 
tive. Extemporaneous speaking was then in 
order, and was quite interesting. After a recess of 
five minutes, the Vice-President, Mr. Short, took 
the chair, and the Society was favored by a decla- 
mation by Mr. VanFossen, essay by Miss Hopper, 
and a select reading by Miss O'Meara. A commit- 
tee on moot-court reported progress. The names 
ofMisscH Florence and Carrie Donaldson, and Mr. 
J. F. Strieker, were proposed for membership. 



The question for debate next week is, " Resolved, 
That young ladies, as a rule, have more advan- 
tages in life than young men." Affirmative, Mr. 
Richardson and Miss Hopper; negative, Mr. Miller 
and Miss Selden. Phospkd. 

THB BREEDERS' INSTITUTE. 

Below we give the programme of the Breeders' 
Institute, to be held in Manhattan on February 
15th and 16th. It now seems certain that every 
paper and address named will bo given, and In 
the exact order named : — 

February 15th, 2 p. m. 
The Relations of Sire and Dam— Prof. E. M. Shel- 

ton, State Agricultural College. Discussion 

opened by Dr. Wni. Vail, Wm. Hallowell. 
The Milking Race of Jersey Island— Dr. Wm. T. 

Vail. Discussion opened by Dr. O. F. Searl, J. 

Q. A. Shelden. 

7 : 30 P. M. 

The Races of Cattle Suited to the Topography of the Di- 
verse Farms of Kansas— Dr. Chas. Reynolds, 
Fort Rilev, Kansas. Discussion opened by 
Major F. D". Coburn, Prof. E. M. Shelton. 
The Rearing of Calves— Wm. Watson, Beecher, Ills. 

Discussion opened by O. W. Bill, J. J. Mails. 
Short-horn Families and Pedigrees— Wm. Hallo- 
well, Durham Park, Kans. Discussion opened 
by Gen. J. C. Stone, C. E. Allen. 
February 16th. 
The forenoon will be devoted to visiting the Ag- 
ricultural College and herds of the vicinity, along 
a specified route. Conveyances will be fur- 
nished, as far as possible. 

2 P. M. 
Kill Your Curs— Maj. F. D. Coburn, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Discussion opened by Prof. M. L. Ward, J. 
S. Codding. 
The North Devon*— Gen. L. F. Ross, Avon, Illinois. 
Discussion opened by Dr. Reynolds, Maj. Co- 
burn. 
Some Obscure Points in Breeding— D. S. Leach, 
State Agricultural College. Discussion opened 
by Maj. D. W. Crane, Dr. W. T. Vail. 
7 : 30 P. M. 
Considerations on the Management of Fairs — Gen. J. 

C. Stone, Leavenworth, Kansas. Discussion 
opened by A. W. Rollins, C. E. Allen. 

The- Draught Horse — Dr. Ezra Stetson, Neponset, 

Illinois. Discussion opened by John Drew, S. A. 

Sawyer. 
The Sheep for Kansas— J. S. Codding, Louisville, 

Kansas. Discussion opened by Mr. Jones, Dr. 

Chas. Reynolds. 

FARMERS' INSTITUTE. 
The annual Farmers' Institute, to be held Feb. 
17th and 18th, 1881, immediately follows the Stock- 
breeders' Institute noticed above. The programme 
is as follows : — 

Thursday, Feb. 17th, 10 a. m. 
Wheat — Mr. Wm. F. Allen. 
Stock -feeding— Messrs. H. H. Hopkins, O. W. Bill 
and II. Kearns. 

2 P. M. 

Fruit Culture— Messrs. G. C. Howard and T. C. 

Wells. 
The Horse for General Farm Purposes — Messrs. Jno. 

Warner and R. II. Kimball. 
7 p. M. 
" The Kansas King " — Rev. Chas. Reynolds. 
Co-operation among Farmers — Prof. M. L. Ward. 

Friday, Feb. 18th, 10 a. m. 
Profits of Timber Belts— Rev. E. Gale. 
Fish Culture in Connection with Agriculture — Hon. 

D. B. Long, Fish Commissioner. 
2 p. M. 

Election of officers. 
Reports of committees. 
Possibilities in Kansas Farming— 'Hit. Washington 
Marlatt. 

7 p. M. 

Food Values by Chemical Tests — Prof. G. H. Fail- 

YER. 

The Farmer's Home — Pres't G. T. Fairchild. 



On the evening of February 1st, the Parliament- 
ary Drill Club held its third meeting in Society 
Hall. The Club, which, by the way, is composed 
of the best talent of both the Webster and Alpha 
Beta Societies,— a matter of no small significance, 
— with an additional representation from the Fac- 
ulty of the College, to give it a dignified air, is now 
thoroughly organized; and it supplies a felt 
want in the harmonious working of the machin- 
ery of this practical educational institution. 
President Stewart, with gavel in hand, signified 
the arrival of the hour for the outpouring of 
" thoughts that breathe and words that burn," 
from minds primed with chunks of wisdom which, 
like the " great Vesuvius," threatened serious 
disaster to the safety-valves of the possessors 
thereof, unless a fitting opportunity was presented 
for relieving the pressure. The committee on ju- 
risprudence begged the leniency of the Club, and 
an extension of time to perfect their report, 
which, being granted, assuaged their fears of an 
execution of the penalty to which they had laid 
themselves liable. By request of a member, the 
Constitution and By-laws were read by the Secre- 
tary, Miss Ida Cranford, when several additions 
were made to the roll of membership. 

In the election of a new president and mar- 
shal, also a reporter, considerable knowledge of 
parliamentary tactics was displayed: the better 
informed members, apparently arrayed in two op- 
posing factions, "crossed sword*," by disputing 



each point, In accordance with Roberts' Rules of 
Order. The contest resulted in the choice of Geo. 
E. Hopper for president; A. A. Stewart, marshal; 
and M. H. Markcum, reporter. The usual vale- 
dictory and Inaugural followed, which proved to 
be one of the most entertaining features of the 
evening's exercises. While in the chair, the ex- 
president acquitted himself creditably, and dis- 
played fine abilities as a parliamentarian. Messrs. 
Stewart, Markcum and Dunn, were appointed a 
committee to prepare a programme for next meet- 
ing. It is impossible to do the exercises of the 
Club justice, In the limited space of the Industri- 
alist. Come out Tuesday evening, and learn 
something about motions, amendments, points of 
order, privileged questions, and "sich." 

Horatius. 

ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later In the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination In all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Students should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 

EXPENSES OP THB COURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or " contingent " expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them In their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to procure 
books before coming can learn what are used by 
Inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, $1.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any_ instrument, .60 
Class iessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .65 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by tho 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from $2.75 to $3.50 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for $1.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from $1.50 to $2.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 
earnings. 

The labor of students In the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor — upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 
hour. 

Many students obtain work in the village or 



upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students Who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for Bale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



II. 



Adams. 
GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, FRUITS, Ac. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 

"**•* FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 

Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 

A J. l-i'Kore. 
"**"• WA TCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELR Y. 

Repairing made a speciality. Opposite post- 
office. 

flity Meat market. 

^ J BOOK & P1ERSON. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 



J^tlngley A Huntress. 

W DRY-GOODS, GROCERIES, 

AND IMPLEMENTS. 
Two doors east of post-office. 

d^ity Expressman. 

^ A. ADAMS. 

Does a general delivery business. Conveys pas- 
sengers to and from College. Round trip, 25 cts. 



WHITFORD. 
Four doors west 



M' 



"Hardware, Tinware, Ac, 

MM - A. J. 

Handles everything in his line, 
of post-office. 

rs. Brings' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 

H anhattan Bakery. 

iT -*- WM. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 

A P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks & Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 
AND shipper op produce of all kinds. 
Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 



Opposite post-office. 



Johnston. 

DRUGGIST. 

Established, 1866. 



B 



ookseller 



and Stationer. 

S. M. FOX. 



Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 



fllothler. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 



IBarber Shop. 

-"* HOSTR UP & TO WFRS. 

Don't fail to call, if you want a good, easy shave, 
a first-class hair-cut, or a good bath. Shop oppo- 
site Puree! 1'8 store. 

"■" ong A Firestone. 

MA LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 

"HTarren Cooper. 

WW DRY-GOODS AND GROCERIES. 

Southeast corner Poyntz Avenue and Second St. 



Bnrgoyne's 
r 



PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



s. 



I'lllsbnry, 

BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 
Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 

~M~erchant Tailor. 

1TM - WM. B. LEICESTER. 

A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
baud. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 



B. 



E. 



I.otinck. 

MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
Your choice, for 10 cents, of a fine display of 
jewelry and notions. Opposite post-office. 

Manhattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL. 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is frit by every teacher. For rhis reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies hen- laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to prcctlce, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery, 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives the general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 



i 



FALL 
TERM. 



Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 



SPRINQ 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 



FALL 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold; Chemistry and Economy. 



FALL 
TERM. 



Trigonometry and Surveying. 



Physiology 
General H' 



istory. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 



FALL 
TERM. 



Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Logic ; Deductive, Inductiye. 

Zoologv. 

United States Constitution. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
frowth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
est sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter. Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Fear.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease, — of normal, abnormal and ac- 
quired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
tieve opment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the system to be pursued. Rotation of 
crops; general advantage of a rotation ; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production ; stall-feeding ; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Th ird Year.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene ; 
and. in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
brases a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; tne circu- 
lation of the blood : the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology, — in the germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles or Landscape Gardening. 

Although it is'in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
study of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain. — ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teoch this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kiuds of 
fruit trees. Pruning; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden ; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology. — The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study or the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry. — This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis. — In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text- 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology. — A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson's 
" How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee ; butter and milk ; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics. — This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 

Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of storms ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic. — One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being spent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping.— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
t he principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra. — Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, aud expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc., — is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction or formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things ar<> aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry — Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples pr plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying - leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and roa ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges; and care and use of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term. — Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and various geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term. — Free-hand drawing. — After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
sionally. 

Third Term.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term. — Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— First 
Year.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception aud correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis aud parsingas 
may give pupils a clear idea of the Euglish sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements, — roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meanings of 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the, students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. 

Third Year. — A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is lb lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language aud lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother- tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before tho 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.— The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles or classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy- 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene.— To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
tli rough the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the. kitch- 
en labratory. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies : 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladles, without fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows: — 

Carpentry, etc. — All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints, and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of|a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing. — Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpying, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings ; 
technical terms ; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons of 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telegraphy.— The course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet, and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages, — abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as, press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used oy prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 
are explained. 

Sewing. — Young ladies are taught in all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses aud other gar- 
ments. They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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To the Board of Regent* of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College: — 

Gentlemen: —I respectfully submit for 
your consideration an outline of the work 
done in the Department of Higher Mathe- 
matics and English, for the collegiate year 
ending June 30ih, 1879. 

'TABULAR VIEW OF CLASSES. 



STUDIES. 



Manhattan. 



G. T. FAIRCHILD, Pres't, Prof. Polit. Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathemaiici and English. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof Prac.Agricul., Sup't Farm. 
G. H. FAILYER, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. A. POPENOE, Prof Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Ele.m'y English, Mathematics. 
J NO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
T. T. HAWKES, Stip'l Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
I. D. GRAHAM, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
Mrs. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
W. L. HOFER, Teacher of Instrumental Music. 



FALL TERM, 1878. 



Geometry 

Rhetoric (two divisions).. 
Political Economy 



spring term, 1879. 



Surveying 

English Structure,.. 
English Literature. 
Logic 



Total during the year. 
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209 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 



The Industrialist may be addressed through 
Prof. E. M. Sliclli .n, Managing Editor. Subscrip- 
tions are received iiy Sup't A. A. Stewart. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should 
be sent to Prof. Ward, Librarian, or to Profs. Fail- 
yor and Popenoe, committee on Museums. 

Rills against the College should be presented 
monthly to the several heads of departments, or 
to the Secretary of the Board, at the College. 

Payments on account of College funds, and from 
the College on approved bills, are made at the of- 
fice of E. B. Puree!!, Treasurer, in Manhattan. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning 
the different departments of study or work, may 
be addressed to the several Professors and Super- 
intendents. 

General information concerning the College 
and its work, — studies, examinations, grades, 
boarding places, etc.,— may be obtained at the of- 
fice of the President. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to he ob- 
tained from M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner, who 
will furnish all necessary blanks and papers. 
Residence, Manhattan. 

Colleoe Lands and all business connected with 
their sale are in charge of L. R. Elliott, Agent. 
Full particulars with descriptive map will be fur- 
nished upon application at his otlice, in Manhat- 
tan. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870., 
Meets in the Society Hall every Friday at 2 p.m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. W. J. Jeffery, President. 

Miss May Quinby, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Society Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

WirtS. Myers, President. 

II. L. Call, Secretary. 

Scientific Club.— Meets on first Friday evening 
of each month. Composed of members of the Fac- 
ulty and advanced students. . Devoted to the Im- 
provement of its members in general scientific 
knowledge, and the encouragement of original in- 
vestigations. I. D. Graham, President. 

G. H. Failyer, Secretary. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLES. 



UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
KANSA8 DIVISION. 

No. 2, going East 12:20 P. M. 

No. 4, going East 12:19 a. m. 

No. 1, going West 4:00 p. m. 

No. 3, going West 4:10 a. m. 

M., A. tt. B. RAILWAY. 

No. 2 leaves Manhattan 8:20 a. m. 

No. 1 arrives at Manhattan 7:40 p. m. 

The trains on this road connect closely at Bur- 
linganie with the A., T.& 8. P. trains, both east 
and west. 

Cko. C. Wilder, Agent. 



My work in teaching has been four recita- 
tions daily during the whole year. In the 
discharge of my duties as a professor, I will 
simply say that I have done the best I could 
under the circumstances. The duties unex- 
pectedly devolving upon me, as acting exec- 
utive for the greater part of the year, often de- 
manded the time thut I should otherwise 
have used for the benefit of the individual 
pupils under my instruction. 

The classes in rhetoric were composed 
principally of new students too far advanced 
to be placed in the English drill of the tirst 
year, and not prepared to take rhetoric prop- 
er. This difficulty occurs at the opening of 
every year. In my opinion, an introductory 
year's course should be established, and the 
standard for admission to the first year be 
raised . 

The classes were drilled in composition 
and criticism, after they had passed over the 
elementary principles of rhetoric. 

Some attention was also paid to elocution, 
each member being required to declaim sev- 
eral times during the term. 

The class in political economy went 
through Wayland's Treatise, recast by Dr. 
Chapin. During the term, each member of 
the class wrote two essays or orations, which 
were read or recited in chapel before the 
Faculty and students. The themes of these 
papers were suggested by topics discussed in 
the class-room. 

The class in English literature manifested 
an unusual interest in that study. At the 
suggestion of their teacher, the class read 
contemporary English history, nearly every 
member providing himself with a copy of 
Green's History of the English People. Es- 
says on historical and literary subjects were 
frequently required. These essays were read 
by their authors before the class, criticised, 
and discussed. In the preparation of these 
essays, a desire for reading and investigation 
was awakened to a degree far beyond the ca- 
pacity of our present library to gratify. 
Whenever the minds of youth are thorough- 
ly imbued with a desire for knowledge, 
books are in great demand. They become 
an imperative necessity in the work of edu- 
cation. It is at this period of life that the 
taste for reading is set, and the fashion of 
the intellectual life is shaped. I would 
again urge the importance of replenishing 
the College library. 
The results that have followed the leach- 



ing of the two classes in English literature, 
have been exceedingly satisfactory, and at- 
test to the wisdom of inserting it in the 
course of study. During the first term of 
the year, algebra, which belongs to my de- 
partment, was taught by Prof. Piatt, in or- 
der that I might take charge of the class 
heretofore taught by President Anderson. 
The class in algebra passed over the usual 
course for one term. It would doubtless be 
for the interest of the student to give two 
terms, at least, to algebra. 

The third and fourth-year classes have 
received instruction in elocution from differ- 
ent members of the Faculty. Rhetorical 
exercises have been held daily during the 
year, two members of the classes named 
above, appearing every morning in chapel 
with an oration, essay, or declamation. As 
a result of this drill and practice, the young 
people who took part in the late commence- 
ment exercises, were enabled to acquit them- 
selves with credit. 

The great want of the Department of 
Higher English, is works on literature, and 
for reference, in the College library. 

Respectfully, M. L. Ward. 

Manhattan, Kansas, June 30, 1879. 

1879-80. 

To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College : — 

Gentlemen : — I respectfully submit an 
oillline of the work done by myself in the 
Agricultural College, since the date of my 
last annual report. 

During the summer vacation, and until 
December 1, 1879, the duties connected with 
the Executive Department devolved upon 
me. 

As Loan Commissioner, I have invested 
in the school bonds of sixty-eight school dis- 
tricts, thirty-nine thousand three hundred 
and seven dollars and eightv-three cents 
($39,307.83) of the endowment"fund. 

The general oversight of the College li- 
brary has devolved upon me as Librarian. 

During the entire year, I have taught four 
classes daily, a tabular view of which I here 
present : — 

TABULAR VIEW OF CLASSES. 



STUDIES. 



^ 



FALL TERM. 



Algebra (two classes). 

English Structure 

Political Economy 



WINTER TERM. 



Trigonometry 

English Drill 

English Analysis ... 
English Literature. 



SPRING TERM. 



Algebra 

Surveying 

English Composition. 
English Literature.... 



74 



103 



Total during the year.. 



82 



259,94 



I 



3 s- 



101 



141 



111 



353 



The methods of instruction followed in my 
department have been presented in former 
reports. Respectfully, M. L. Ward. 

Manhattan, Kansas, June 30, 1880. 

Mr. Robert McCall, of Industry, brought 
five head of pure-bred Leicester sheep from 
Canada less than two years ago. He now 
has a nice little flock of thirteen. The 
fleeces averaged 14 pounds last year. — Abi- 
lene Qjzette. 



Oar Exchanges. 

Immigration is beginning to arrive. We 
will have the biggest boom the coming sum- 
mer we have ever had.— Hutchinson News. 

The citizens of Ottawa are afraid of the 
great comet. Intense religious excitement 
is being manifested by the most abandoned 
sinners : even editors and lawyers are crowd- 
ing into the houses of worship. — Exchange. 

Saline county has 3,000 voters, and, in 
addition to this, has 500 women tax-payers. 
Out of this number, the Commissioners find 
1,287 parties paying real estate and person- 
al tax. This would show 1,833 voters in 
this country who pay no taxes, personal or 
otherwise. — Journal. 

Reports come from the Canadian that sev- 
eral cattle men have lost heavily during 
the late storms. Toney, Day & Co., who 
are holding cattle on the north Canadian, 
are reported to have lost nearly 800 head. 
One other firm is reported to have lost near- 
ly 400 head. — Medicine Lodge Cresset. 

Heavy losses of sheep from the cold and 
snow storms, are reported in the Fort Con- 
cho county. In many instances, shepherds 
were forced to abandon their flocks on ac- 
count of the excessive cold ; the result be- 
ing a general mixture of stock, and scatter- 
ing over the country.— Dodge City Times. 

A company has been formed in New York 
City for the manufacture of sorghum in 
Kansas, with a paid-up capital of $5,000,000 ; 
and, with the most approved machinery, 
will be ready fur operation the coming sea- 
son. The company will operate largely in 
Kansas, and will make Hutchinson the head- 
quarters of the State. Within ten days or 
two weeks, a member of the company will be 
here and complete arrangements for manu- 
facturing sugar during the coming fall. 
— Hutchinson Interior. 

Mr. Chas. Knight, one of Morris county's 
sheep men, informs us that his sheep are in 
fine condition, notwithstanding the cold 
weather. This only confirms the reports of 
other sheep men in the county, who concur 
in the statement that their sheep are in fine 
condition. Morris is unquestionably one of 
the finest counties in the State for sheep 
husbandry; and it is only a question of 
time, when the luxuriant uplands of the 
county will be covered with countless herds 
of these valuable animals. — Council Grove 
Republican. 

The sergeant-at-arms of the House, and 
also the Senate, have consented to receive 
subscriptions for the above fund. One hun- 
dred and forty dollars and eighty cents have 
already been collected, mostly at the Com- 
monwealth office ; and all of it has been cred- 
ited, and the names of the persons who have 
subscribed have been published in these col- 
umns. All who give in the future will also 
be noted and the amount given. The object 
is to erect a monument over the grave of 
Mr. Gray, in the Topeka cemetery.— Com- 
monwealth. 

Some years ago a company, organized at 
Ft. Scott, bored to the depth of 461 feet, 
seeking for petroleum. They didn't strike 
what they were after. But, at the depth of 
twenty feet, they struck a two-foot vein of 
coal ; at sixty feet, a four-foot vein of coal ; 
at one hundred and fifty-seven feet, another 
four-foot vein of coal ; and at a depth of 
three hundred and ninety feet from the sur- 
face, a vein of pure and black coal eleven 
feet in thickness. All the shafts sunk in 
this State — and very many have been sunk 
in the eastern counties — show that coal can 
be obtained in veins thick enough to make 
its mining a profitable business. It is to be 
hoped that a coal mining company will be 
organized in Atchison at an early day. — 
Atchison Champion. 
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This week has been the hardest on stock 
in Kansas for many years. First, there 
has been an icy rain for several days* then 
a'short thaw, followed again by a furious 
snow-storm, raging still with no signs for 
a change. The whole month of January 
and a good part of December was extremely 
cold ; and, to make the season still more de- 
structive for stock, there is in many quarters, 
a lack of hay, and on the frontier even a 
lack of corn. Two days ago, we read in 
the papers of the western Arkansas Val- 
ley, of the periBhingof whole herds; and 
this storm will undoubtedly increase starva- 
tion at a fearful rate, especially among cat- 
tle brought here in large herds from the 
South. 

In this part of the State, there is no lack 
of feed for farm animals, although hay and 
corn are of a less than average quality. 
But one thing is lacking in Kansas, east and 
west,— suitable shelter. Not one-third of 
farm animals have suitable winter quarters 
while fully one-third have none but the 
shady side of a rough stone wall or a rail 
fence. It would be unreasonable to expect a 
"New-England barn " on every quarter-sec- 
tion; but this winter teaches wholesome 
lessons to many a farmer. Many a one will 
learn that Kansas is no Italy, that a farm 
barn is an excellent thing, that it pays to 
keep a few head of cattle less in order to 
give the rest a decent shelter, and that sav- 
ing is making. Josh Billings says, " John- 
uary and.Febuary iz the poor fellows muntha 
uv good rezolushuns."— Prof. Walters. 



American Schools of Design. 

The number of those who have Hhown 
practical interest in art education in this 
country is very small, if viewed in the light 
of the immense importance of the subject. 
The government does absolutely nothing in 
this direction. On the contrary, by impos- 
ing a tariff of fifty per cent upon art impor- 
tations, it even prevents our artists from 
sending abroad for educational collec- 
tions,— it deprives invalids from buying 
crutches. Little more is being done by 
State legislatures. A few of these have 
provided for the introduction of drawing 
into the public schools; but, having no 
qualified teachers for the new study, and no 
normal institutes and few good books to aid 
them, these laws remain dead-letters. The 
only State that has made an exception in 
this, is Massachusetts, the leader in so many 
progressive movements. 

A few States and cities have provided for 
schools or departments of design in their 
State universities and colleges. Among 
such institutions, may be named the Boston 
Polytechnic School, Cornell University, 
Yale College, and the universities of Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Cincinnati and Eochester. 
In most other public institutions, the schools 
of design are simply drawing departments 
viewed with the microscope. Schools of de- 
sign, to be successful, should possess exten- 
sive collections of paintings, drawings, en- 
gravings, statuary, antique ornaments and 
dresses, porcelain and pottery, etc. These 
collections cost money and a great deal of 
effort, And must necessarily be rare in 
young institutions. 

Under such circumstances, it is very grat- 
ifying to hear of individual efforts of a high 
order. Mr. Peter Cooper, the well-known 
New York philanthropist, has founded a 
school of design, which is attached to the 
Cooper Institute. It is provided with ev- 



ery means that could be expected of a young 
school, and has already accomplished excel- 
lent results. Mr. James A. Claghorn, with 
sbme twenty-three other gentlemen of Phil- 
adelphia, contributed over two hundred and 
forty thousand dollars for the erection of a 
very handsome building and the establish- 
ment of an art school known as the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Fine Arts. Mr. Long- 
worth, of Cincinnati, has given one hundred 
thousand dollars for the support of the 
school of design connected with the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, a school which has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention in this coun- 
try of late years, on account of its original 
boldness in teaching design. It is said that 
it has few superiors in Europe. Mr. Lick, 
of San Francisco, has also bequeathed a large 
amount of money for the endowment of an 
art school in that city. Besides these pri- 
vate benefactions for the express purpose of 
instruction, there are several institutions 
which, although organized to elevate the 
taste and interest of the masses, have also a 
direct and beneficial influence on art stu- 
dents. Prominent among these is the Metro- 
politan Museum, of New York. All students 
of the National Academy of Design, the 
Cooper Institute, and other similar institu- 
tions, have the benefit of free entrance at all 
times. A museum of fine arts has also been 
organized in Boston upon the same gener- 
ous plan. Cincinnati is following. 

Yet, these efforts, grand as they are, will 
not be sufficient to deliver us from our pres- 
ent state of subserviency to Europe in art 
matters. Our annual imports in articles of 
fine and industrial art, amount to much over 
one hundred million dollars, or about one- 
fourth of all our imports; while our exports 
in similar articles amount to less than four 
per cent of the grand total. These imports, 
too, will grow from year to year as wealth 
increases, unless we educate the coming 
generations to make them here. We should 
cease to export raw materials of any kind, — 
to sell horn and buy buttons, to sell woods 
and buy carvings, to sell precious metals 
and buy jewelry. The manufactures for 
which a country should especially contend 
are those in which labor counts much and 
raw material very little. "There's mill- 
ions in it;" and who will estimate the 
moral influence which comes from the study 
of the beautiful— Prof. Walters. 



the kind to stand by him, and he is doomed 
to a miserable failure. But the t*me when 
this student shows off at the very worst con- 
dition is on declamation day. Instead of 
committing his recitation a couple of weeks 
before time to recite, and rehearsing it near- 
ly every day until he knows that he is per- 
fectly familiar with it and can perform it 
well, he waits until the last day, and then 
tries to prepare. He comes upon the plat- 
form, Bhaking from head to foot, begins, 
hesitates, blushes, stammers, stops, and 
takes his seat without receiving a particle 
of benefit from the exercise, and has only 
excited the sympathy of the listeners. 

Time will fail me to tell of the evils aris- 
ing from the parson's neglect to write his 
sermon until Saturday night, from the law- 
yer's neglect to attend to the wants of his 
client until the case is called in court, from 
the physician's delay in visiting his patient, 
from the merchant's failure to offer his 
wares until the season for them is passed, 
from the mechanic's failure to complete his 
work at the appointed time, from a person's 
reaching the depot too late to take the train. 
But, perhaps, nowhere in the whole round 
of business does the behindhand show more 
prominently, and the labor really performed 
yield a poorer return, than in the occu- 
pation of the Kansas farmer. If he fails to 
get his crops in at the proper time, he would 
do better, in many cases, not to plant at all. 
Very rarely does a late-planted crop suc- 
ceed well. The rule is that, while an early 
seeding may succeed well, the chances are 
that a late seeding, although attended with 
all the labor and expense of the other, will 
bring in poor returns for capital invested. 
The farmer, then, of all others, should not 
allow this behindhand to show itself in the 

least. 

The remedy for all these evils is to take 
time by the forelock, be up in the morning, 
be energetic and plan wisely, pushing your 
work just in the time in which it should be 
performed. Do not undertake more work 
than can be easily and well performed ; and, 
by keeping ahead of your work, have time 
for rest and recreation. This plan not only 
insures success, but it brings a far greater 
satisfaction, even while the labor is being 
performed. Again we say, " Take time by 
the forelock."— Prof. Plait. 



Time by the Forelock. 

We have an old maxim, " Always drive 
your work ; but never let your work drive 
you." If we should all follow this maxim, 
we should certainly be more successful in 
life. We have also heard of the man who 
had three hands,— his right hand, his left 
hand, and his behindhand ; and the princi- 
pal hand was his behindhand. Now, this 
man was not a successful man. It is a lit- 
tle more emphatically true in this rapid age 
than it ever has been, that anything to be 
well done must be done in its proper time. 
There is a much greater loss in doing things 
just a little too late than most of us are 
aware. 

The student who procrastinates the prep- 
aration of his lesson at the proper time, gets 
into sad difficulties indeed. Oh, how earn- 
estly he studies his lesson just the last few 
minutes before the hour for reciting, and 
even continues his work most persistently 
through the moments of roll-call, endeavor- 
ing to redeem the lost time. But it is all in 
vain : he is called on a part of the lesson 
which he has failed to carefully examine, 
and he is forced to answer, " Not prepared." 
Or, if he succeeds, by dint of his wits, in 
passing the recitation with some degree of 
credit, when examination day arrives, he 
finds that this hasty preparation was not 



The present winter, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, will forcibly teach our farmers 
the importance of early sowing wheat. 
During the thaw of a week ago, we careful- 
ly examined those plats of wheat sowed the 
last of September and first of October, and 
found the wheat badly injured, and in many 
instances totally destroyed. Whole hand- 
fuls could be lifted out of the ground, 
dead and lifeless as so much rubbish. Those 
plats, however, which were seeded early in 
September, although showing a dead and 
lifeless top, were sound and healthy in the 
" crown " and roots. 



In the school in Hinghara, Massachusetts, 
the male students are organized into a sweep- 
ing club, and the students of the other sex 
into a dusting club. These clubs do the 
work usually performed by janitors, and re- 
ceive compensation therefor. The money 
thus earned is expended for apparatus and 
other things needed in the school-room. 
Under the wise management of a principal 
who, by his example, shows his pupils how 
to work, these clubs have become popular ; 
and the school supplies itself with what it 
needs, independent of the school board and 
to the great deli ght of tax-payer s. 

Let whatever farmers raise on the farm 
be fed to stock. Farmers of this kind will 
win in western Kansas.— WaKecney World. 



Educational Gossip. 

Wichita has three large new brick school- 
houses, 16 teachers, and enrolls 916 pupils. 
The last census gave the foreign popula- 
tion of Kansas, 199,628 ; and the colored, 
43,789. 

Peabody is having a course of lectures, 
given by home talent for the benefit of the 
library. 

It is reported that the Catholics of Wa- 
mego are converting the Merritt House into 
a school. 

Miss Brace, teacher of elocution in Vas- 
sar College, gave two evenings of select 
readings at Emporia. 

A man near Wichita sends nine of his 
own children to a private school and in- 
structs the other nine at home. 

The forthcoming report of our State Su- 
perintendent will be a model,— a credit to 
the State and to its editor, A. B. Lemmon. 

The bill making appropriations for the 
State University passed the House. It ap- 
propriates $29,697.12 for the year ending 
June 30, 1882, and $25,400 for the year fol- 
lowing. 

The Mennonites are trying to decide 
among themselves upon the most practical 
point at which to build a college. Several 
points have been suggested, among which 
are Newton and Halstead. 

One of the county teachers said that he 
had but one visit from a school officer dur- 
ing two years' teaching, and that visit was 
made for the purpose of putting up the stove. 
Well done, thou good and faithful servant ! 
— Exchange. 

Elder Mitchell, of the Topeka Journal, 
writes a strong article in favor of school 
ground decoration, including also the train- 
ing of the pupils in horticulture. He pro- 
poses a special teacher or trainer in this de- 
part men t. — Educationist. 

The difference between the views of Kan- 
sas and Missouri on educational questions 
can be seen by comparing the debates of 
their legislatures, now in session, about 
appropriations for educational institutions. 
For neighboring States, the difference is sur- 
prising. 

H. I. Dennis, who is to be State Librarian, 
graduated with high honors from the Mich- 
igan Universitv ; and, after being admitted to 
the practice of law, came to Leavenworth in 
1863, where he has been editor and clerk of 
the district court. He is said to be a witty, 
racy writer. 

It is reported that the Legislature propos- 
es to cut down the salary of the Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, now fixed 
at $2,000 per annum. The Secretary earns 
such a salary if he does his work well ; and 
the present incumbent, Major Hudson, has 
thus far proved himself a capable officer.— 
Champion. 

Tuesday we were shown a deed, made in 
1872, in which there were ten errors. The 
county record of the same has been changed 
in different points since the original deed 
was recorded. Yet this deed was only made 
to convey one lot in this city. Here is ma- 
terial enough for a dozen lawsuits ; and this 
is only one instance of hundreds in our 
county.— Russell Independent. 

Quite an interesting incident occurred 
yesterday in one of the rooms of the west- 
side school-house. Miss Melville, one of 
the teachers, attempted to punish a boy 
about fourteen vears of age, when the young 
Offender drew a revolver to defend himselt 
with. The plucky teacher relieved the boy 
of his weapon on very short notice, and gave 
him a threshing he won't forget very soon. 
— Winfield Monitor. 

The Commonwealth says a son and nephew 
of Captain C. H. Scott (two boys each aged 
about ten vears,) started on foot last Satur- 
day for Leadville, hauling their provision 
on a hand sled. They went seven miles, 
when they halted for the night, at the ele- 
gant farm-house of C. E. Murphy, at Seven 
Springs, where they were overtaken by the 
Sheriff and Captain Scott. The boys had 
been reading Tom Sawyer. 

Teachers of Franklin county have quite 
a librarv in the office of the county super- 
intendent, it being the accumulation of a 
few of those who are interested in their 
own growth, and the honor of their profes- 



sion. Membership in the association, ana 
the privilege of using the library, are se- 
cured by pavment of $1 and annual dues 
thereafter of 50 cents. Every teacher should 
become a member.— Ottawa News. 
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BONDS WANTED. 

The highest market prioe paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 

President Fairchild went to Topeka on College 
business on Tuesday, returning Thursday. 

Reduced rates have been obtained on the A., T. 
4 8. F. R. R„ for all those attending the institutes 
of next week. 

Mr. Pllkenton, of WaKeeney, looked through 
the different departments of the College last week. 
He expects to send bis son next term. 

From Hon. T. C. Henry we learn that a farmers' 
institute will be held at Abilene, Feb. 20th and 
26th. Several of the Faculty will be present, and 
give addresses. 

. A crash of falling stove-pipes, a dense whirl of 
smoke, soot, and ashes, and precipitate scamper- 
ing of students from Prof. Walters' room, was one 
of the incidents which broke the monotony of 
last week. 

Jos. Harris,— he of " Walks and Talks," — Roch- 
ester, N. Y., sends us his Catalogue of Field, Flower 
and Garden Seeds. Mr. Harris is as reliable In his 
dealings in seeds as he is in his agricultural writ- 
ings, which Is saying a good deal. 

Mr. J. C. Stone, Jr., Leavenworth, Kansas, sends 
us his catalogue of young Short-horn bulls for sale. 
These youngsters are of the very highest breeding, 
and ought to be a choice lot. Princesses, Peris 
and Craggs are among the attractions. 

We hasten to correct an unintentional omission 
in our last number. The 1st division Seniors gave 
publio orations in Chapel on Friday of last week, 
which were very creditable to the class. The 
speakers were Miss Donaldson and Messrs. Joffery, 
Leach, and Myers. 

The announcement, made in Chapel on Thurs- 
day morning, that the College bill had passed in 
the committee of the whole of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, was greeted with a hearty round of 
applause from the young men. The young ladies 
managed to restrain their feelings. 

We» acknowledge the receipt of the " descrip- 
tive circular and price list of the Kimble pump," 
the invention of Mr. Sam Kimble, of Manhattan. 
We have not given Mr. Kimble's invention more 
than a cursory examination ; but, from what we 
have seen, judge it to be a useful article. 

The Salina Journal has just passed its eleventh 
birthday. During this long time this excellent 
journal has been, we believe, under the editorial 
management of Mr. D. W. Sampson, the present 
proprietor. The Journal is worthy of the liberal 
patronage it secures from the people of Salina and 
vicinity. 

The Managing Editor is in receipt of the follow- 
ing communication, which is one of those auto- 
matic, self-luminous documents which does its 
own talking: — 

Office of Secretary of thb \ 
Golden Belt Editorial Association./ 

You are hereby notified to lay down your 
scissors, cover up your paste-pot, and meet with the 
brethren of our " glorious profession," at Topeka, 
Friday, Feb. 18th, 1881 ; and hereof fail not, by or- 
der of V. P. Wilson, President. 

J. H. Downing, Secretary. 

We shall certainly be with you in the spirit, and, 
we hope, " in the flesh." 

The February meeting of the Solentlflc Club 
was held on the evening of Friday, the 4th. The 
following papers were read: "Electrical Fish," 
by M. A. Reeve; "Geological Notes on Wood- 
son County," by W. Knaus; "Building Stone," by 
W. Ulrich. All these papers were well received, 
and considerable discussion followed each. We 
are pleased to note that all subjects are treated 
from a practical standpoint. The following officers 
were elected for the remainder of the year: Pres- 
ident, Prof. Popenoe ; Vice-President, W. Ulrich; 
Secretary, S. C. Mason; Corresponding Secretary, 
G. H. Failyer; Treasurer, D. S. Leach ; Librarian, 
J. C. Allen. 



Miss Haines; Reporter, Chas. Barrett. Two quar- 
tettes were appointed to furnish music alternately. 
As the moot-court is to be held next week, debat- 
ers were appointed for duty In two weeks, as fol- 
lows: affirmative, H. A. Piatt and May McConnell ; 
negative, J. T. Willard and Gracia Pope. Ques- 
tion: "Resolved, That war is wrong under all cir- 
cumstances." The Gleaner will be presented in 
two weeks by Mr. Barrett and Miss Short. 

Co-sine. 

The mean temperature of January was 19°.l8. 
This is 6°.87 below the mean for the month. The 
lowest temperature, -18°, was on the 9th ; highest 
temperature, 49°, on the 29th. The temperature 
-18° is the lowest registered here. Seventeen be- 
low is the lowest previous temperature. This 
occurred on Jan. 7th, 187S. Highest barometer, 
29.19 inohes; lowest, 28.10; mean, 28.70. There 
was light snow and sleet on several days. Great- 
est depth of snow, two inches, fell on the 18th. 
Total rain and melted snow, .50 Inches. This is .19 
Inches below the average precipitation in Janu- 
ary. On fourteen days, the per cent of oloudiness 
was 80 or more. The wind was In the north at 25 
observations; southwest, 23; northwest, IS ; north- 
east, 11 ; south, 7 ; west, S ; east, 4 ; southeast, 8. 

PARLIAMHNTARIANISM. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable condition Of 
terra flrma, and a combination of unavoidable cir- 
cumstances which, apparently, had formed a con- 
spiracy with the elements in a futile effort to de- 
feat the legitimate purposes of the Drill Club, a 
respectable number of true and tried stalwarts, 
who possess a sufficient strength of will and cour- 
age of heart to triumph over "the powers that be," 
assembled in Society Hall on Tuesday evening. 

The members appear to be particularly interest- 
ed in the special development of that portion of 
their phrenological anatomy known as the bump 

of what is its name 7 This being review and 

examination week, and, in consequence thereof, 
the pressure of studies seemingly exceeding the 
atmospheric weight of fifteen pounds to the square 
Inch, many of the members bad a just and rea- 
sonable excuse for their non-appearance at roll- 
call. The melodious notes of the gavel signalized 
the arrival of President Hopper, when matters 
Immediately assumed an earnestness and serious- 
ness of character that would have done credit to 
a more majestic assembly. * 

Messrs. Copley and Piatt, committee on jurispru- 
dence, made a highly interesting and instructive 
report, which proved a profitable disquisition to 
the forty members present. A report was sub- 
mitted by the committee on programme that was 
acceptable, notwithstanding this committee was 
minus its appointed ohairman, who, by the way, 
is willing to make affidavit that " Pinafore " was 
not the prime cause of his absence ; but it is safe 
to presume that his substitute succumbed to the 
allurements of that popular drama. The election 
of a secretary proved " a bone of contention," and, 
after the defeat of several candidates, was accom- 
plished in the selection of Miss Fairchild. This 
event caused the lineaments of Miss Cranford to 
glow with gratitude, on being relieved from the 
arduous duties of the position. The applause 
that greeted tbe newly elected secretary proved 
that the Club had made a judicious choice; and 
it was also a confirmation of the assertion of good 
old Solomon, that quintessence of wisdom, "In the 
multitude of counselors, there is much safety." 
Several ladies and gentlemen enrolled as members. 
If you have a curiosity to gratify, or would have 
your flagging energies stimulated, visit the Drill 
Club. Hobatius. 



Some Obscure Poind in Breeding— D. 8. Leach, 
? U !S - A £ r *£ ultani1 College. Discussion opened 
by Maj. D. W. Crane, Dr. W. T. Vail. ^ 

7:80 p. h. 
OmsideraHons on the Management of Fairs— Qiat. J. 

C. Atoms, Leavenworth, Kansas. Discussion 

opened by A. W. Rollins, C. E, Allen. 
tht Draught Horse — Dr. Ezra Stetsw, Neponset, 

Illinois. Discussion opened by John Drew, 8. A. 

Sawyer. 

The Sheep for Kansas— 3. 8. Codding, Louisville, 
Kansas. Discussion opened by Mr. Jones, Dr. 
Chas. Reynolds. 

FARMERS' INSTITUTH. 
The annual Farmers' Institute, to be held Feb. 
17th and 18th, 1881, immediately follows the Stock- 
breeders' Institute noticed above. The programme 
is as follows:-* 

Thubsday, Feb. 17th, 10 a. m. 
Wheat— Mr. Wm. F. Allbn. 

Stock-feeding— Messrs. H. H. Hopkins, O. W. Bin 
and H. Keabns. 

2 P. M. 

Fruit Culture —Messrs. G. C. Howard and T. C. 
Wells. 

The Horse for General Farm Purposes— Messrs. Jmo 
Warner and R. H. Kimball. 

7 p. M. 
" The Kansas King " - Rev. Chas. Reynolds. 
Cb-operarton among Farmers— Prof. M. L. Ward. 

Friday, Feb. 18th, 10 a. m. 
Profits of Timber Belts— Rev. E. Gale. 
Fish Culture in Connection with Agriculture — Hon 
D. B. Long, Fish Commissioner. 

2 P.M. 
Election of officers. 
Reports of committees. 

Possibilities in Kansas Farming— Mr. Washington 
Mablatt. 

7 P.M. 

Food Values by Chemical Tests — Prof. G. H. Fail- 

YEB. 

The Farmer's Home — Pres't G. T. Faibchild. 



dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. Its 
meetings are held on the first Friday evening of 
each month. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing, la a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the, 
students and members of the Faculty. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



^WK r C. Johnston. 

druggist. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1888. 



ooksellcr and Stationer. 

S. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books. Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poynti Av. 



€ 



llothier. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 



llarber Shop. 

HOSTRUP& TOWERS. 
Don't fail to call, if you want a good, easy shave. 
a first-class hair-cut, or a good bath. Shop oppo- 
site Purcell's store. 



Society Hall, February 11th, 1881. 
In spite of the rough weather, a large number of 
Alpha Betas were called to order by President 
Jeffery. After the usual opening exercises, Miss 
Ken net and Mr. Strieker were initiated. The ques- 
tion, "Resolved, That young ladies have better ad- 
vantages than young men," was then discussed in a 
somowhat jocular manner. Decided in favor of 
the negative. Miss Fairchild favored us with a 
violin solo. We then listened to an unusually 
good edition of the Gleaner, prepared by Mr. Light- 
foot and Miss Cracforcr. The President appointed 
committees for one month as follows: Question, 



THB BREEDERS' INSTITUTE. 

Below we give the programme of the Breeders' 
Institute, to be held in Manhattan on February 
15th and 18th. It now seems certain that every 
paper and address named will be given, and in 
the exact order named : — 

February 15th, 2 p. m. 
The Relations of Sire and Dam— Pbof. E. M. Shel- 
ton, State Agricultural College. Discussion 
opened by Dr. Wm. Vail, Wm. Hallowell. 
The Milking Race of Jersey Island— Db. Wm. T. 
Vail. Discussion opened by Dr. O. F. Searl. J. 
Q.A.8helden. 

7 : 80 p. m. 
The Races of Cattle Suited to the Topography of the Di- 
verse Farms of Kansas— Db. Chas. Reynolds, 
Fort Rlloy, Kansas. Discussion opened by 
Major F. D. Coburn, Prof. E. M. Shelton. 
The Rearing of Calves — Wm. Watson, Beecher, Ills. 

Discussion opened by O. W. Bill, J. J. Malls. 
Short-horn Families and Pedigrees— Wit. Hallo- 
well, Durham Park, Kans. Discussion opened 
by Gen. J. C. Stone, C. E. Allen. 
February 16th. 

The forenoon will be devoted to visiting the Ag- 
ricultural College and herds of the vicinity, along 
a specified route. Conveyances will be fur- 
nished, as far as possible. 

2 p. M. 
Kill Your Curs— Maj. F. D. Coburn, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Discussion opened by Prof. M. L. Ward. J. 
S. Codding. 

The North Devon*— Q«s. L. F. Ross, Avon. Illinois. 
Discussion opened by Dr. Reynolds, Maj. Co- 
burn. 



ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued each studies In other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. ° 

Stud ents should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 



|h Adams. 

* GROCERIES, PRO VISIONS, FRUITS, dsc. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 



A ' F. Eby. 

• emjm FASHIONABLE BOOT <fc SHOE MAKER. 
Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 

Jk J. I.cgore. 

* . WATCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELRY. 

Repairing made a speciality. Opposite post- 
office. 



£ilty Heat Market. 

BOOK ds P1ERSON 
Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 



fi|tingley A Huntress. 

DRY-GOODS, GROCERIES, 

AND IMPLEMENTS. 
Two doors east of post-office. 



£Uty Expressman. 

A. ADAMS. 
Does a general delivery business. Conveys pas- 
sengers to and from College. Round trip, 25 cts. 



COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty ; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students falling to maintain their 
place in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, Is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, snowing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training in our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals ; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, lor use at their rooms. 
Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 
Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 



JSardware, Tinware, Ac. 

A. J. WHITFORD. 
Hand les everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 



]g*£rs. Brlffgs* Baaaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 

MfTanbattan Bakery. 

WM. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 



J^ P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks dt Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OF PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 



rang A Firestone. 

LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE: 
East end of Poyntz Avenue. 

¥|T»rrcn Cooper. 

DRY-GOODS AND GROCERIES. 
Southeast corner Poyntz Avenue and Second St. 

Wurgoyne's 

PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



£ Pillsbnry, 

BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 
Sells for cash, and alms to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 



IMTerchant Tailor. 

WM. B. LEICESTER. 
A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
band. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 

J» E. Loflnek. 

MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
Youb choice, fob 10 cents, of a fine display of 
jewelry and notions. Opposite post-office. 



Manhattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections nave the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools ottering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible but to guide 
towards a fair Judgment of some definite line oi 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 

MTlHllMlt, fl.SlQG 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are «specially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are ottered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for The following outline gives i he general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and alms of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year 
the intimate structure of planis, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology,- in the germination of 
seed the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it is in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
Btudv of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain.— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, eaves, stems, flow- 
ers and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his' observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herharium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



WINTER 

TERM. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy, 
Organ. Chemistry. Miueralogy, 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analy t'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 



SPRING 
TERM. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 

Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology^ 

" LogicTDeductive, Inductiye. 
Zoology. 
United States Constitution. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



[ 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agiiculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their 'adap- 
tions to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; the relation of "tock-raWng to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops; man- 
fgement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the liner grains. The 
Vrowth of the " tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
nest sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage; mechan- 
ical principles involved in theirconstructton. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter Plows lor soil and subsoil. Planning larm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining ; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Tear.- General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
quired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
dove opment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
Cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity ; 
study Of the forms of animate, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the svstem to be pursued. Rotation ot 
crops; general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Year.— The 
studv of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lecture! on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene ; 
and in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 
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ogy to the various operations ot the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by se*ds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation, lne 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning ; gatheringand storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of beuefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is In the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & htorer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and ol the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis, lext 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part ot the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-booR, 
Dana's Miueralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study in the fourth year 
cives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; t tie 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnsons 
"How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemist ry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee; butter and milk; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics— This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 

Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidiiv ; laws of storms; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
he provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part ot the time 
being suent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry, fcaeh 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of bosks, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
gards as essential as correct understanding of 
I he principles. No text-book is used, but all luruis 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Vluebra Algebra is studied two terms. The 

first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and Us appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,- is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical lite, 
in which quantity is an item; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things ar«> aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility iu methods of oper- 
ation; third, to secure expertness in the use ol 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use ot instru- 
ments ; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling-section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work ; held practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering— A careful con- 
sidera'ion of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, iheir construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges; and care and u»e of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Jem.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and b - 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and var'ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second rerro.-Free-hand drawing -After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required lo finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 

aU ThirI'Term.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, a 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother- tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and "Faculty, make apart of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.— The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the geneial principles of govern- 
ment, lis means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term Is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term or 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene — To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labralory.conllr.ues through a term and a half. 
These cover the gcrleral ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,- marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a geneial acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies: 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as unproved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without tees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows:— 
Carpentry, etc. -AW are enrolled as carpenters, 

i »*i__ /i. - ...» i\ ... t liwai mi in mi winy, n iUi lllir 
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the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. ,„,,„„„ 

Fourth Tfem-Projecllon of the conic sections 
and other regular curves; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.-^ 
Year — The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsingas 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tenceSn all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,- roots stems, 
prefixes and sufflxes.-associating them with then 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meanings ol 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shadesof 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the dally exercises are made a moans 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken "P, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 

^Thh-d Year.- A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argumen t, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is to lowed by a term 
spent In the historv of English language and lit- 



and take the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectlv in the line chosen, while the farmers course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient -skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpving, electrotyping, and lithography He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them; composition; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 

rifamenta.'job work ; presses and their working, , j 
technical terms ; and general duties of a nrst-class 
workman The second course, the lessons ot 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction iu spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction ; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. • 
ntearaphy.-The course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,- attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
mesagls*- abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
ses train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as press im- 
ports messages, cypher messages, and orders .u all 
forms used 1,v prominent telegraph companies, 

ogeU.er will/ the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks iu actual use. One day 
In each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc The elementary principles of electricity 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 

teWniphv are taught and illustrated by experi- 

ni ■ ins The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 

%!w.3.-Young ladies are taught in all ordinary 
forms o? sewing with needle and machine and in 
in ting fittingandtrimmlngdresses and othergar- 
merits They may furnish materials and work for 
the"r own ^vantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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"rai lroad time-tables. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
KANSAS DIVISION. 

No. 2, going East 12:20 P. m. 

No. 4, going East 12:19 a. m. 

No. 1, going West 4:00 p. m. 

No. 3, going West 4:10 a. m. 

M., A. St B. RAILWAY. 

No. 2 leaves Manhattan 8:20 a. m. 

No. 1 arrives at Manhattan 7:40 p. m. 

The trains on this road connect closely at Bur- 
lineame with the A., T. A S. F. trains, both east 
and west. ^ Q WlLDERi Agent . 



1878-9. 
To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College: — 
Gentlemen: —I have the honor to sub- 
mit for your consideration the following re- 
gort of the Department of Chemistry and 
'hysics, for the year ending June 30, 1879. 
The following classes have been taught : — 

1. A class in inorganic chemistry, num- 
bering twenty-five. Norton's Elements of 
Chemistry, issued April, 1878, was intro- 
duced as a text-book. It is a vast improve- 
ment on older works, in conciseness and 
topical arrangement. It abounds in experi- 
ments illustrative of principles taught. Our 
lecture room furnishes ample facilities for 
performing experiments in full view of the 
class. In addition, -each student, so far as 
practicable, performs the experiments for 
himself, in the analytical laboratory. It is 
gratifying to note the marked improvement 
in manipulation, both in speed and neatness, 
acquired by this practice in the laboratory. 

2. A course in organic chemistry, to a 
class of twenty-two. It is necessary, in this 
branch, to depend on lectures. By making 
use of Edison's electric pen, a full but con- 
cise abstract of each lecture was furnished 
the student, thus relieving him of the very 
onerous mechanical drudgery of copying 
lectures. 

3. A class numbering fourteen in chemic- 
al anal ysis. The work in analysis may be 
outlined thus: Three series of substances 
were put up. The first series consisted of 
twenty bottles of simple salts in solution. 
The second series is a mixture of substances 
previously dissolved. The third series con- 
sists of solid substances. The pupil is en- 
tirely ignorant of the composition of the 
substance under examination, and works in- 
dependently, receiving assistance only when 
unable to proceed in his work. When avail- 
able, rock material, ores, minerals, mineral 
waters, etc., have been given to the pupils 
for analysis. 

4. A course of lectures on the composition 
of such food materials as had not been con- 
sidered in organic chemistry and the chem- 
istry of cooking, to a class of six young la- 
dies. 

5. A class of sixty-eight in physicp. It 
was found necessary to form two sections of 
the clasR. By this means, a greater number 
of pupils were enabled to perform the ex- 
perimental and demonstrative work with 
their own hands. 

0. A class of thirteen in geology. It was 
the aim, in the brief time allotted this sub- 
ject, to give special attention to those topics 
wnich are of more practical value. Hence, 
the formation of rocks and soils, and the 
causes operating through geological time to 
produce these results, were fully considered. 
Also a brief view of historical geology was 
given the class. 

7. A course of theoretical and determina- 
tive mineralogy, to a class of twelve. A 
portion of each recitation hour was devoted 
to work with plow-pipe and reagents. The 
determination of minerals is very fascinating, 
and students enter upon the work with great 
zeal. 

8. A course in agricultural chemistry, to a 
class numbering nine. In this course was 
discussed the chemistry of the soil and of 
plant growth, including the texture of soils 
and its relation to heat and moisture, as well 
as to the chemical reaction within the soil. 

9. A class of nine in meteorology. In this 
course, attention was given to methods of 
taking observations, description and con- 
struction of instruments used, construction 



of weather maps, the law of storms, and the 
meteorology of our country. Tri-daily ob* 
servations are made upon the face of the sky, 
direction of wind, temperature, height of 
barometer, hydrometric state of the atmos- 
phere, and other casual phenomena. A 
record of these observations is preserved in 
the department, and a report forwarded 
monthly to the chief signal officer at Wash- 
ington, and a report furnished Alfred Gray, 
of Topeka. Items of interest have been 
published in the Industrialist. 

Besides the regular class-work, a number 
of specimens of minerals, ores, water, &c, 
have been received for analysis. 

Upon methods of instruction, I have to 
say that it has been the aim, while not neg- 
lecting facts as ground-work, to work upon 
the comprehension. Isolated facts are of 
little value unless the possessor of these facts 
can compare, and study relations. In the 
one case he cultivates the memory, the low- 
est of intellectual faculties ; in the other 
he develops the reason, the highest attribute 
of mind. To attain this latter result has 
been a leading feature of my work. 
Respectfully submitted. 

G. H. Failyer, 
Professor of Chemistry. 

Manhattan, Kansas, June 30, 1879. 

1879-80. 

To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 

Agricultural College : — 

Gentlemen : — I respectfully submit the 
following report of the work and instruction 
in my department, for the year ending June 
30, 1880. 

The plan of instruction is essentially the 
same as that pursued during the previous 
year, and is given more in detail in my re- 
port for last year. The principles taught in 
the class-room have been fully illustrated 
and demonstrated by experiments; and it 
has been the constant aim to have the stu- 
dent repeat as much of the experimental 
work as possible. This acquaints students 
with apparatus and methods, and more ful- 
ly impresses the truths taught. In organic 
chemistry, one recitation each week has 
been devoted exclusively to this experi- 
mental work. It is my wish to so arrange 
the class-work during the coming year, that 
on the day given to experimental work, the 
recitation may be two hours long. By this 
means, the work may be much more thor- 
ough. 

The class in chemical analysis was given 
two hours each day, instead of one as here- 
tofore. The resulis were so satisfactory that 
the same course will be pursued in the fu- 
ture. 

Below appears, in a tabular form, the list 
of classes taught, and the number of persons 
comprised in each : — 



STUDIES. 



FALL term. 
Inorganic Chemistry (14 weeks) 

Geology (8 weeks) 

Mineralogy (6 weeks) 



WINTER TERM. 

Physics 

Organic Chemistry 

Agricultural Chemistry.. 

SPRING TERM. 

Physics 

Chemical Analysis 

Household Chemistry.... 
Meteorology 



* 



23 
4 
5 

88 

19 
4 

22 
13 



rf 



?<§* 



13 


52 


9 


28 




4 


12 


34 




13 


5 


5 


5 


8 






52 



84 



60 



Good work was done by all these classes. 

A large number of minerals have been re- 
ceived for identification. Many of them 
were supposed, by the senders, to be valua- 
ble ores. In all cases, answers have been 



returned to the parties sending them. While 
this work makes but little showing, seeming- 
ly, it is of great importance to the people of 
the State. Quantitave examinations of 
brines and of a few other mineral substances, 
have been made. But the department is de- 
ficient in apparatus for making agricultural 
analyses. I desire to engage in such work 
extensively during the coming year. To do 
so, I shall need platinum crucibles, dishes, 
&c, and additional glassware and chemicals. 
It will be impossible for me to do the work 
which will be demanded of the department 
without this addition to our stock of appa- 
ratus. 

There is another matter to which I wish 
to call your attention. Alcohol lamps are 
very unsatisfactory for blow-pipe work. 
Our present course will increase this branch 
of chemical work. Furthermore, it is with 
extreme difficulty that some of the most im- 
portant determinations in grain and soil 
analyses, can be made, with our present 
sources of heat, — alcohol and charcoal. I 
desire, as soon as you can afford the means, 
to procure a pneumatic gas machine, for 
supplying us with vapor of gasoline. This 
gives a heat almost equal to gas, and will 
cost less. I hope this matter may receive 
your favorable consideration. We need a 
small store-room in the basement for storing 
chemicals in the winter. Some minor re- 
pairs are needed about the present museum 
and apparatus cases; and provision should 
soon be made for enlarging these cases, to 
meet the growing wants of this department. 
Respectfully submitted. 

G. H. Failyer, 
Professor of Chemistry. 

Manhattan, Kansas, June 30, 1880. 



Oar Exchanges. 

Since the time has expired for shooting 
quail, the market is glutted with spring 
chickens of suspiciously small proportions. 
— Emporia News. 

January has come and gone, and not a 
furrow has been turned ; — the first time a 
month has passed within the memory of man 
without some plowing being done. — Well- 
ington Press. 

There were forty-eight cars of produce — 
cattle, hogs and grain — shipped from Clay 
Center last week. How is that for a way 
station on a branch road that don't pay ex- 
penses ? — Dispatch. 

The Supreme Court last week declared 
the medical bill, which required every per- 
son who wished to practice medicine to pro- 
cure a certificate from a medical board and 
pay $5, unconstitutional. — Exchange. 

The farmers are predicting good crops in 
everything except grasshoppers ; and great 
fears are entertained that this will be no- 
where up to the average. They think the 
fall plowing should have been deeper. — 
Wichita Republican. 

About 1,000 cords of wood are being piled 
up at the depot, for shipment by the railway 
company. This will sound strange to set- 
tlers in the western counties, when they 
learn that Kansas is exporting fire- wood. — 
Wabaunsee County News. 

Caldwell is torn from center to dome, by 
a foolish act of their school superi ntendent, 
who is charged with punishing a white 
child by compelling her to sit by one of 
color, and shaking hands with a strange lit- 
tle human called a " nigger." A court trial 
will be the result of the "offence; " and, as 
a consequence, there is no school this week, 
and the little boys are on the streets learn- 
ing more devilment and corruption than 
will be ruled out of them in a six months' 
schooling of the strictest sect. — Wichita Re- 
publican. 
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The Devons. 

As an outsider, we were very much inter- 
ested in the animated discussion on the rel- 
ative merits of the different breeds of cattle, 
at the late meeting of the Central Kansas 
Breeders' Association. The prevailing 
opinion was, that the Short-horn is the ani- 
mal for the Kansas farmer who makes beef- 
raising his business. 

Dr. Vail championed the little Jersey. 
He stated that she had been bred for 200 
years to develop her butter-producing qual- 
ities, and that she was par excellence the but- 
ter cow. He tried to convince the Associa- 
tion that the breeding of Jerseys would be 
profitable in this State, showing from pub- 
lished statements that at the sales of pure- 
bred cattle during the past year, the av- 
erage price paid for the Jerseys was greater 
than that paid for Short-horns. These sales 
were generally in the eastern States. Mr. 
Harris explained this by saying that the 
Jersey was the rich man's cow ; that her 
beauty, her gentleness, and the superior 
quality of her milk and cream for family 
use, created a demand for her among the 
wealthy ; and that these high prices were 
no criterion of her general utility. A Jer- 
sey cow is a luxury. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Gen. L. F. Koss, 
of Avon, Illinois, gave a very interesting 
paper on the Devons. While admitting the 
superiority of the Short-horn as an early 
maturing beef animal, the General claimed 
that for many parts of the country, and for 
a rough system of farming, the Devon is su- 
perior to any other one of the distinctive 
breeds. The General stated that he had 
formerly been a breeder of Short-horns, 
but had deliberately come to the conclusion 
that for his system of farming, which he des- 
ignated " rough," the Devon is the breed 
for him. After giving the history of the 
breed and brief accounts of the prominent 
herds and individual animals which he had 
seen, he closed his paper as follows : — 

"The Devon cattle are recommended to 
the favorable consideration of the farmers of 
Kansas', for the following reasons : — 

" First. For the superior quality of their 
beef, milk, and butter. 

"Second. For the cheapness with which 
they can be kept on the farm ; their hardy, 
rugged nature enabling them to live and 
thrive on the coarsest and most innutritious 
food. 

" Third. Their strong, vigorous, and iron 
constitution enables them to resist disease 
and endure climatic changes. 

"Fourth. Their great muscular develop- 
ment, their strength and activity, make 
them the best of work cattle* and enable 
them to gather their own food, and work 
their way through life. 

" Fifth. Their beautiful and symmetric- 
al forms, their graceful style and carriage, 
and their rich, glossy, red coats, ever please 
the eye, and ever fill the heart with admira- 
tion." 

The General presented the good qualities 
of his favorite breed in a forcible and at- 
tractive manner ; and to us, an outsider, his 
statements seem worthy of careful consider- 
ation. For the small farmer, who depends 
quite as much upon butter as upon beef to 
raise money, why is not the Devon better 
than the Short-horn ? 

Gen. Ross for several years has been ex- 
perimenting with a view of producing a new 
breed of cattle. His object is to originate a 
breed with all the good qualities of the De- 
von, without the horns. Thus far, the re- 
sults are encouraging. If he succeeds, his 
name will be enrolled with those of Bates, 
Booth, and other great benefactors of their 
race.— Prof. Ward. 



A NujjKestloii in Reference to Flower 
Planting. 

Not the least profitable expenditure of 
time and money is that given to the cultiva- 
tion of flowers. There is so great variety, 
with flowers adapted to all places and occa- 
sions, that the person who owns or occupies 
a plot of ground, be it small or large, has 
no good excuse for not adding, bjr means of 
flowers, to his own satisfaction and pleasure, 
and, at the same time, to that of the public. 

The flowers most popular where display 
of color is wanted, are mostly greenhouse 
plants, or annuals, or plants that may be 
treated as annuals. Verbenas, phloxes, por- 
tulacas, salvias, geraniums, and others of 
similar habits, are the favorites in this class 
of plants. The effect of these flowers is 
heightened, if they are so arranged as to har- 
monize or contrast agreeably in colors: this 
end is attained by planting the proper sorts 
in masses, or in ribbons and other well de- 
fined designs. The value of these flowers 
for such purpose is above that of any others. 
There is a demand for such planting ; and 
the demand is the outgrowth of correct taste. 
This style has proven so attractive to the 
majority of flower planters as to cause the 
beauties of other plants to be lost sight of; 
and it is the object of this article to say a 
word in behalf of the many interesting and 
beautiful hardy perennial herbs. These 
form a class of flowers that will not call for 
a great outlay of valuable time. Once they 
are given the opportunity to become estab- 
lished, they will, with little care, continue 
to furnish their blossoms for many years. 
An occasional division of the clumps and 
removal to fresh soil, a little attention to 
keeping down the weeds and stirring the soil 
in summer, and, in some cases, to covering 
the plants in autumn, are all the favors 
asked by plants of this character. ' By a lit- 
tle preliminary study, the planting may be 
so arranged that there will be something in- 
teresting and attractive in bloom at all times 
during the flower season. Greater variety 
can be maintained in a given space, and 
with less trouble and expense, by the use of 
these plants than by planting those of any 
other single class. To one who sees the 
flowers from the standpoint of the lover of 
botany, the perennials are, from their vari- 
ety, especially attractive. The lists of those 
proven by trial to be adapted to the climate 
of this State, are not as extensive as might 
be wished. A few old standards that were 
found in the gardens of our grandmothers, 
and others of more recent introduction, real- 
ly valuable, but as yet not fully appreciat- 
ed, make up the number. The choice vari- 
eties of columbines, larkspurs, pinks, irises, 
pseonies, pentstemons, and phloxes, are 
worth the attention of any one ; and go far, 
with a tithe of the care, to replace the more 
showy beds of annuals. It should be a part 
of the plan of each flower lover, to make 
trial of the merits of one or more of the 
most promising novelties, each season. The 
outlay need be but slight, and the knowledge 
so gained has value outside the garden of 
the experimenter. 

Many of the best perennials may be grown 
from seed, which, if planted quite early in 
hotbeds, or boxes in a warm room, will some- 
times produce plauts to flower the first sea- 
son. Some kinds, however, are more cheap- 
ly obtained, already started, from the florist. 
The catalogues of all large florists' establish- 
ments now include a good assortment of 
plants of this character. The nurseries of 
Messrs. Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. J., are 
entirely devoted to the propagation of har- 
dy perennials; and three or four hundred 
kinds are included in their list. Any one 
would find it worth while to send for their 
catalogue, if only to get an idea of the 
wealth of material available for this kind of 
planting. — Prof. Popenoe. 



The Breeders' Institute. 

Despite the iptense cold, the deep snow, 
the snow-bound trains, and the general dis- 
agreeable aspect of nature, a fair audience, 
including a number of gentlemen from 
abroad, assembled in Peak's Hall, on Tues- 
day afternoon, at the opening of the Insti- 
tute. 

President Bill called the meeting to order; 
and, after appropriate remarks in which 
he referred to the general work of the Asso- 
ciation and the special object of the Insti- 
tute, announced the opening address by Prof. 
Shelton, on " The Relation of Sire and Dam." 

A desire to improve domesticated ani- 
mals is indicative of progress in agricult- 
ure. Those living to-day are reaping the 
fruits of the labors of Bakewell, the Col- 
lings, and Booths, of previous generations, 
who devoted their lives to the development 
of different characteristics of animals. Stock- 
breeding is now not restricted to a few. 
Every progressive farmer is asking the ques- 
tion, How can I secure the best breed of 
cattle for my farm? In answering this 
question, one must first have a definite idea 
of what he wants. Stock-breeding is not a 
science but an art. The intelligent breeder 
constantly refers to the principles of science, 
and these do, indeed, explain many of the 
practices of the breeder ; but the value of 
any principle of breeding can only be un- 
derstood through the test of experience. 
The importance of the subject of live-stock 
improvement has been known and confessed 
from the earliest times; and nowhere has 
this question been more fully appreciated 
than in our own State. This may be ac- 
counted one of the " A, B, C " questions of 
our agriculture, which, certainly in this com- 
munity, and before an association of stock- 
breeders, nee* not be dwelt upon. 

In this great work of improvement, which 
the speaker aimed to discuss chiefly from 
the standpoint of beef production, the chief 
questions of interest are, (1) which breed 
will best accomplish the object sought? and 
(2) how shall we obtain the best results 
from a given breed ? The merits of the dif- 
ferent breeds would doubtless be shown by 
several papers, which were to follow in the 
programme: the speaker only aimed to an- 
swer in part the second of these questions. 

Naturally, the sire is the great engine of 
improvement; for, practically, he is one- 
half of the herd. We may be comparatively 
careless in the selection of individual fe- 
males of the herd ; but, in the selection of 
the sire, we cannot afford to make mistakes. 
In the first place, our selection of the sire 
should be based upon useful qualities only. 
Matters having no intrinsic value, and rep- 
resenting no valuable quality, like the shape 
of the horn or color in Short-horns, ought 
not to influence our choice. The sire likely 
to do the most valuable service was rapidly 
sketched. He would be a medium, perhaps 
undersized, animal ; short in the leg, com- 
pact, and close to the ground ; and, when 
viewed from the front or rear, his outline 
would have the form of a square, and at the 
side a parallelogram. 

The common error of selecting the male 
on account of his great size, could not be too 
strongly condemned. The most useful and 
prepotent sires that the world had yet seen 
were moderate-sized animals. In proof of 
the correctness of this view, numerous instan- 
ces were given from the prize herds of Bates, 
Booth, and other noted breeders of the Short- 
horns, and breeders of Essex and Berkshire 
swine. 

Pedigree must not be regarded as a mere 
" fancy point." Even the breeder of grades 
could not afford to lose sight of the impor- 
tance of an authentic pedigree for the sire. 

Violent crosses were to be avoided, and 



no one need to expect that rapid improve- 
ment could be made. It took centuries to 
create and fix a breed ; and the lifetime of 
an individual was hardly long enough to 
give a particular character to a single fami- 
ly of Short-horns. 

The question was ably discussed by Dr. 
Vail, Gen. Ross, and others. 

On Tuesday evening, a paper was present- 
ed by Dr. Wm. T. Vail, on "The Milking 
Race of Jersey Island." Starting with the 
proposition that every one of the distinctive 
breeds known to-day, have been bred for a 
single purpose, he briefly noticed the pe- 
culiar advantage of each. For one hundred 
years the Short-horn has been bred to devel- 
op beef : the Jersey has been bred for butter 
nearly twice as long. It had been proposed 
to exclude the little Jersey, as a competitor, 
from the Riley county fair. The Doctor 
showed, from files of the American Agricul- 
turist and Stock Journal, that the Jersey was 
increasing in popularity. She would al- 
ways rank first for butter. The Doctor's 
points were all well sustained; but they 
made no impression on the Short-horn 
breeders, who composed the greater part of 
his hearers. The discussion which followed 
was mainly upon the points presented in 
the address of the afternoon. 

The afternoon session on Wednesday was 
opened by an exceedingly interesting ad- 
dress by Gen. Ross, of Illinois, on " The 
North Devons." This address is noticed in 
another column. 

A well-prepared paper was presented by 
D. S. Leach, a member of Prof. Shelton's 
class, on " Some Obscure Points in Breed- 

ing." 

On Wednesday evening, Gen. J. C. Stone, 
of Leavenworth, read a valuable paper on 
" The Management of Fairs." At the ur- 
gent request of the Association, the General 
consented to the publication of his paper. 
President Fairchild said that he had enter- 
tained for years the views just expressed. 
Others expressed their concurrence ; and the 
desire was expressed that every farmer 
should have an opportunity to read the pa- 
per. It should be printed as a tract for gen- 
eral distribution. Thirty years ago agricul- 
tural fairs were a success without the horse- 
races and the inevitable gambling connect- 
ed with them. 

The last paper presented was on " The re- 
lation of Dogs to Sheep." Maj. F. D. Co- 
burn (the author of the paper), from the of- 
fice of the Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, gave the relative status of the 
dog and sheep industries of the State. In 
the Major's opinion, the dog interest pre- 
dominates. He estimates, from carefully 
collected data, that the Kansas dogs num- 
ber about 289,000, while the sheep in the 
State would scarcely furnish a single meal 
for the hungry curs. In some counties, a 
single sheep would have to be divided among 
four dogs. Riley county could furnish a 
fraction over two sheep for each of her dogs. 
He attributed this generous provision to the 
elevating influence of the Agricultural Col- 
lege. The Major is a good hater of the ca- 
nine race. 

But, seriously, the paper was a valuable 
one, containing many excellent practical 
suggestions, and proving, from the testimo- 
ny of sheep-growers in every county of the 
State, that dogs and wolves are great draw- 
backs to sheep husbandry in Kansas. We 
hope to see the Major's paper in the Kan- 
sas Farmer. 

Several of the papers read will be pub- 
lished in full. The discussions were fully 
participated in by all present. The younger 
members of the Institute are under special 
obligations to Gen Ross, of Illinois, and Col. 
Stone, of Leavenworth, who were able from 
personal experience to answer many ques- 
tions asked. The attendance would have 
been much larger had the roads not been im- 
passable. Those intending to come from ad- 
joining counties, in their own conveyance, 
could not possibly reach the meeting. 

Reporter. 
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BONDS WANTED. 

The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 

The Capital heads a recent article, ''The Pleas- 
ures of Freezing." How intensely happy we must 
all have been this winter! 



We need offer no apology for the large amount 
of our space devoted this week to the proceedings 
of the Institute. The Teport will be found inter- 
esting and instructive. 

The programme of the Farmers* Institute here- 
tofore announced, was carried out essentially as 
published ; and the meetings were well attended. 
A report of proceedings will appear next week. 

We received yesterday a file of Japanese papers of 
a late date. Strange to say, these contain no refer- 
ence to the "ground hog" or the "amendment;" 
which ought to make their readers profoundly 
grateful. 

Happy the child who first sees the light of day 
during this winter. In the long years to come, it 
will be his privilege to tell to wide-eyed grand- 
children that he was born during the terrible 
winter of 1880-81. 



At the Breeders' Institute, a resolution was 
passed unanimously endorsing the Keifer bill for 
the prevention and extermination of pleuropneu- 
monia, now before Congress, and urging our Sena- 
tors and Representatives to use every effort to se- 
cure its passage. 



The whole of Tuesday of next week, the anni- 
versary of the birth of the youth who made such 
excellent use of his little hatchet", has been set 
aside by the Faculty as a holiday, to be wound up 
by a grand walk-around, blind man's buff, "Simon 
says thumbs up," and, in brief, all the usual 
attractions of the " social." 



A number of gentlemen in attendance upon the 
meeting of the Breeders' Institute, spent a portion 
of the forenoon of Wednesday in visiting the Col- 
lege. Among the number were Gen. J. C. Stone, 
of Leavenworth, Gen. Ross, of Ills., Messrs. Harris 
and Swain, of Lawrence, Major F. D. Coburn, of 
Topeka, Mr. Maxwell, of Salina, and Mr. Morse, of 
Wamego. 

The Secretary of the late Breeders' Institute 
wishes to offer his acknowledgments to Dr. Chas. 
Reynolds, Ft. Riley, Kas., Mr. Jos. H. Payne, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Mr. J. S. Codding, Louis- 
ville, Kas., for excellent papers prepared for the 
Institute, but which, chiefly on account of over- 
due trains, were received too late for presen- 
tation to that body. 



Although the roads have been well-nigh impassa- 
ble, and the weather as bad as bad can be, yet very 
few of our students have excused themselves, on 
these accounts, from chapel and general College 
exercises, although these duties begin at the early 
hour of half-past eight in the morning. This 
fact speaks strongly for the enthusiasm and in- 
dustry of our students. 



Despite the storm, the Breeders' Institute was a 
grand success. The papers read were of high 
order; and, had the weather been favorable, there 
would have been the largest assembly of practical 
breeders and stock-raisers ever seen in Kansas. 
As it was, gentlemen fought their way through 
the storm from Leavenworth, Lawrence, Topeka, 
Salina, and other remote points. 
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Wo have received a handsome photographic rep- 
resentation of the champion herd of prize polled 
Angus heifers, at the Highland Societies' Show, 
held at Perth, in 1879. These bovine wonders, the 
oldest of which had seen but eighteen months, 
averaged 1,570 pounds live weight. Bo sure, 
friends, that these Angus doddies will make trouble 
for some of the breeds that now so confidently 
occupy the field, when their merits are more fully 
known. 

It is a little amusing, and we confess not alto- 
gether unpleasant, to witness the "spelling-re- 
form" editor as he lapses occasionally or perma- 
nently into gooa English. Thus, we 2nd one of our 
exchanges, after a several weeks' tussle with " tele- 
graf," comes out maufully with telegrapA again. 
But we remain in doubt, whether to credit this to 
a new compositor, or proof-reader, or a " change 
of heart " on the part of the editor. 

Society Hall, January 13th, 1881. 
Society called to order by President Myers. 
After roll-call and devotion, debate was conducted 
with more than usual interest, and was decided in 
favor of affirmative. Order of extemporaneous 
speaking was passed for want of sufficient time. 



Under the head of new business, a motion was 
made and carried, that the corresponding secretary 
be instructed to communicate with H.C. Rushmore, 
of Grantville, in regard to purchasing the remain- 
ing ten volumes of "Chambers' Encyclopedia of 
Universal Knowledge." Committee on programme 
reported as follows: Question for next session, 
" Resolved, That the discovery of gunpowder has 
been beneficial to mankind." Affirmative, Messrs. 
Brady and Paine ; negative, Messrs. Andrews and 
Corey. Reporter to be presented by F. M. Hutto. 
L. H. Nelswender, Edwin Fairchild, M. A. Corey, 
and E. C. Paine, are committee on programme. 
Next followed report of critic and reading of the 
minutes, after which the Society adjourned. 

Call. 

Mr. Wm. Watson, well known in Kansas as the 
former superintendent of the Durham Park herd 
of Short-horns, and now superintendent of Mr. T. 
L. Miller's celebrated herd of Hereford cattle, 
writes us of his intention to visit his native Scot- 
land early the coming summer, for the purpose of 
importing, on commission, Angus cattle. Mr. 
Watson is the best judge of Angus cattle and their 
pedigrees, living ; and we counsel all those inter- 
ested in this famous race of polled cattle, to write 
him at Beecher, Illinois. 

A telegram, just received from Topeka, informs 
us of the final passage in the Senate of House bill 
93, making appropriations for the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. We judge, from the wording 
of the telegram, that the bill has passed the Senate 
as it came from the House. The items of the bill 
are as follows: — 
For the restoration of the endowment 

fund $17,979 09 

For repairs buildings, and furniture 800 00 

For Chemical Department, — gas machine 

fixtures, and cabinet cases 700 00 

For Horticultural Department,— cases 

for cabinets 250 00 

For Farm Department,— fencing, ditch- 
ing, special stock, and experiments 1,000 00 

For General Instruction Department (Li- 
brary) : 

1882 1,000 00 

1883 1,000 00 

For the erection and furnishing of the 
Central College building: 

1882 15,000 00 

1883 15,000 00 

Total $52,729 09 

FARLIAMENTARIANISM. 

Another week is merged into the shadows of the 
past; and another session of the Drill Club is an 
additional event to the era which marks the grand 
cycle of time. Although the " fates " seem to have 
concentrated their forces in a general warfare 
against the regular proceedings of this august as- 
sembly, nevertheless, like Banquo's ghost, it has 
persistently refused to " down." In vain has old 
Boreas, with his Manitoba waves and arctic visita- 
tions, sandwiched with tropical convulsions and 
re-enforced by Pinafore and other panoramic 
scenes of the socialistic world, rebelled against 
the spirit of the Club. 

Last Tuesday evening, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous fortifications in the shape of snow-banks 
which seriously affected easy access to Society Hall, 
and the astonishing idiosyncrasies of mercury vio- 
lently struggling to eject " freezo " through the 
bottom of the thermometer, an interesting num- 
ber participated in analyzing the mystified prin- 
ciples of parliament. As it was the expiration of 
the term of office of president and marshal, the 
members, in the election of new officers, had an 
amusing wrangle with the question, "The commit- 
tee of the whole," in which a number floundered, 
and only by a strenuous effort kept out of the vor- 
tex. Charles Marlatt, having been called to the 
chair, labored manfully to evade the parliamen- 
tary missiles which were hurled at him from 
right and left ; but finally, concluding that discre- 
tion was the better part of valor, unceremoniously 
surrendere 1 his seat, when the persuasive tones 
of Charles Barrett, •' like oil upon the troubled 
waters," pacified the impetuosity of the members 
and safely piloted them into the harbor. 

The honors of president were conferred upon 
Mr. W. Knaus, who, on accepting the position, de- 
livered an entertaining inaugural in his clear, 
forcible, convincing and Websterian style. Geo. 
K. Hopper, in bis valedictory, expressed a hearty 
willingness to vacate the chair for his successor, 
which, during his presidential reign, he discovered 
was not as " soft as downy feathers." The duties 
of marshal were assumed by the ex-president. 
Several of the lady members were present and 
took quite an active part in the exercises. 

Horatius. 

WINTER AND SPRING TERMS. 
A winter term of twelve weeks begins on the 
afternoon of Monday, Jan. 3d, at which time ap- 
plicants for admission will bo examined. All 
should be prepared for examination in Arithmetic 
to percentage at least, and in elements of English, 
as well as in Reading, Spelling, Writing, and Geog- 
raphy. The regular first-year class will enter up- 
on Book-keeping and U. S. History, continuing 
their study of the English language, by analysis of 



words and thoughts, and by exercises in expres- 
sion. 

Other classes will pursue the courses presented 
in the following arrangement of class hours : — 

First Hour. — Geology, Horticulture, English 
Structure, and English Drill. 

Second Hour.— Trigonometry, Chemistry, and 
Book-keeping. 

Third Hour. — Logic, Geometry, and United States 
History. 

Fourth Hour.— Zoology, Chemistry, Practical Ag- 
riculture, English Structure, and Arithmetic. 

Fifth Hour. — Household Economy and Chem- 
istry alternating, and Arithmetic. 

Drawing and industrial classes will be so arranged 
as to accommodate the students. 

Immediately after the close of the winter term, 
a spring term of ten weeks begins, during which 
the regular classes continue their course as fol- 
lows: — 

First Year. — Algebra. English Composition. 
Botany, with Drawing. 

Second Year. — Geometry completed. Entomol- 
ogy and Anatomy. Analytical Chemistry, or 
Household Chemistry and Economy. 

Third Year. — Analytical Chemistry, or House- 
hold Economy and Chemistry. Mechanics, with 
Drawing. Agricultural Chemistry, or General His- 
tory. 

Fourth Year. — Geology. Political Economy. Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry. 

Provision will be made for continuing classes 

less advanced than the regular first year; but all 

students entering at the beginning of the spring 

term, should be well advanced already in all the 

common-school branches. No beginning class will 

be organized. 

ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Students should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost incom- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 



COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, showing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training in our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, tor use at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 



dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. Its 
meetings are held on the first Friday evening of 
each month. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing, is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly torayer»meeting is maintained by the 
students and members of the Faculty. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 






MANHATTAN CARDS. 



'\tT C. Johnston* 

" " DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1866. 



ookseller and Stationer. 

S. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 

filothier. 

nj WM. KNOSTMAN. 

Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

arber Shop. 

HOSTR UP <k TO WERS. 
Don't fail to call, if you want a good, easy shave, 
a first-class hair-cut, or a good bath. Shop oppo- 
site Purcell's store. 

■ k Adams. 

* GROCERIES, PROVISIONS. FRUITS, &c. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 

A F. Eby. 

* FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOlE MAKER. 

Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 

A J. Legore. 

A * WA TCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELR Y. 

Repairing made a speciality. Opposite post- 
office. 

|Uty Meat Market. 

^ J BOOK & P1ERSON. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 

fcktiiitflcy & Huntress. 

W DRY-GOODS, GROCERIES, 

AND IMPLEMENTS. 
Two doors east of post-office. 

fUty Expressman. 

^ J A. ADAMS. 

Does a general delivery business. Conveys pas- 
sengers to and from College. Round trip, 25 cts. 

AJTurd wnre, Tinware, Ac. 

Mm - A. J. WHITFORD. 

Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 

lMTrs. Brigs**' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 

]M~anbattan Bakery. 

1TM - WM. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 

A P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks & Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OP PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 

"■" ongr A Firestone. 

MA LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



'WKTnrreu Cooper. 

" DRY-GOODS AND GROCERIES. 

Southeast corner Poyntz Avenue and Second St. 

"Durgoyne's 

MM PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 

Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 

fil Pillsbnry, 

W# BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 

Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 

~|M"crcbant Tailor. 

XT *- WM. B. LEICESTER. 

A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
hand. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 

"■» E. B.oliiiek. 

■**'" MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 

Your choice, for 10 cents, of a fine display of 
jewelry and notions. Opposite post-office. 



Manhattan Bank. /•:. B. PURCELL, 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections nave the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of torn, 
mission. 
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KAftSAS state 

AGRICDLTURAL COLLEGE. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall oe as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. 8uch a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training In the Industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice irom the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives i he general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 



SPRING 

TERM. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analy t'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Che inlstryaudEconomy. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
eu to the study of Botany. In the spring terra, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
suflftclent degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiologv. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology,— in the germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it Is in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
studv of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain.— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the sa,me time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
ana Improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out aud plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It Is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science Is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and iujurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Logic ; Deductive, Inductiye. 

Zoologv. 

United' States Constitution. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agtlculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation ; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of tho " tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeriesand stables. Draining ; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Year.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
quired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
deve opment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection aud arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the svstem to be pursued. Rotation 01 
crops- general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production ; stall-feeding ; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Year.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
pro per comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene; 
and, in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied bv the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. Tho study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these mav he mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation ; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
flal tenses; reproduction. 
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Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot A Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text- 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses or 
the principal minerals of the United States, "low- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This Includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson s 
" How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee ; butter and milk ; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures ana specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of storms ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal 8ervice. Text-book, Loomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being soent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping.— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, it which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra-— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— Is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item ; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things ar<» aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling— section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges ; and care aud use of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.- Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and var'.ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
sionally. ... , . . ,, , 

Third Term.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle ; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves ; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— First 
Year.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsingas 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suflixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meaningsof 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact, articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles aud methods In English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill'B Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. . .... _. , 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is fo lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother- tongtte, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.— The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment. Us means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 

faro conflicting views, and point out sources of 
nforination on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experience* 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the genera' 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy- 
Perception, understanding, reasoi., feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the .basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene.— To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations In the kitch- 
en labratory. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic aud com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies: 
certain terms of practice in the carpentershop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows :— 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints, aud in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the Hue chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpvlng, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught th« implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them ; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and theirworkings ; 
technical terms; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons ot 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. . 

Telegraphy.— The course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages,— abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as, press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 



telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 
are explained. , , „ ,. 

Sewing.— Young ladies are taught In all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fittingand trimming dressesaud other gar- 
ments They mav furnish materials and work r«r 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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Report of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment. 



1878-9. 
To the Regents of the Kansas State Agricult- 
ural College: — 

Gentlemen: — The following is the report 
of the Department of Botany and Horticult- 
ure, for the College year beginning Septem- 
ber 3, 1878, and ending May 21, 1879. 

On the 3d of September, 1878, I took 
charge of the department. In accordance 
with the instructions of the Board of Re- 
gents, and especially those of President John 
A. Anderson, it has been my endeavor dur- 
ing my time of service to give to the students 
under my care such instructions as would be 
of benefit to them in practical life. 
BOTANY. 

In accordance with the course laid out in 
the curriculum, I taught the class in botany 
during the first three months of the term, 
beginning September 3, 1878. There were 
thirty-five in the class, which was formed 
into two divisions, for convenience in reci- 
tation. Owing to the fact that the season of 
the year afforded very poor opportunity for 
gathering specimens in a proper state for 
analysis, I could not make the instructions 
as experimental as I desired. However, 
everything that could be found to be used in 
illustrating the science was carefully sought. 
Occasional excursions were taken with the 
class, collecting and examining specimens. 
" Gray's Botany " was used as a text-book. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The last month of the first term was de- 
voted to the study of entomology. There 
were thirty-three members in the class. 
0>ving to the very short time allotted to this 
study, it was necessary to use a brief and 
condensed text-book. "Lessons in Ento- 
moeogy," by W. Wheeler, was selected as 
being the best for the time. It being win- 
ter, very few live specimens could be found ; 
and the mounted specimens in the cabinet 
were used to illustrate, so far as they could 
be. 

PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. 

At the beginning of the second term, Jan- 
uary 3d, 1879, the class in practical horti- 
culture was organized. Twenty-nine mem- 
bers were enrolled during the term. Four 
months were devoted to this division of the 
study. Instructions were given entirely by 
lectures and by practical work in the art, so 
far as was advisable. The lectures were in- 
tended to convey such information as might 
be needed in planting and caring for the or- 
chard, vineyard, small-fruit garden, vegeta- 
ble garden, and the rearing of nursery trees, 
&c. Forest culture and floriculture received 
a portion of our attention. Such principles 
and suggestions, relative to landscape gard- 
ening, as were thought to he susceptible of 
practical application, were also taught. In 
all these branches special attention was giv- 
en to the selection of suitable soil and loca- 
tion, and such varieties as are suitable to 
Kansas. Each student was required to se- 
lect and cut cions in the orchard, and to 
practice the various modes of grafting. 

I was highly gratified with the deport- 
ment of the class through the entire year. 
Almost every one seemed anxious to learn, 
not only the scientific, but the practical. If 
during the past nine months there have been 
planted the seeds that will bear good fruit 
in the lives of the members of the class, my 
object will have been attained. 

OUTDOOR WORK. 

From the day I took charge until the ex- 
piration of my time, it has been a constant 
source of thought and labor to put the ap- 
purtenances of the department in good or- i 
der. Thickets of overgrown nursery stock, [ 



and other waste patches of brush and weeds* 
have been cleaned up. The vineyard has 
been trellised, and put in good shape. The 
orchards have been plowed, and seeded to 
orchard-grass. Owing to worthless seed, 
this last did not succeed. A number of new 
varieties of apples have been collected, and 
grafted into bearing trees in the orchard. 

A collection of forest-tree seeds was re- 
ceived from S. M. Curl, M. D., of New Zeal- 
and, and another lot from Japan, through 
the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C. These seeds were carefully 
planted and cared for until my time of ser- 
vice closed. Some new varieties of fruits 
have been procured for the purpose of ex- 
periment. Among these is the Japanese 
persimmon {Dyospyras kaki), which is at- 
tracting so much attention. No money has 
been expended for these things, except in 
the case of apple stocks for grafting purpos- 
es, and in payment of postage in some other 
cases. 

In connection with class instructions, I 
planned and executed an ordinary vegeta- 
ble garden, that the students might better 
understand this much-needed and often-neg- 
lected matter. 

Ornamental. — There being no definite 
plan of the grounds, but little could be done 
in this direction. Accompanied by some of 
my class, I went to the woods and procured 
some four hundred plants of the American 
ivy (Ainpclopsia virginiana), and planted 
them at the base of all the College buildings 
except the barn. A little has been done in 
the way of making flower beds, and plant- 
ing them with perpetual roses and other 
plants mostly of a permanent nature. A 
hedge of prim was set on two sides of the 
vegetable garden, which, if properly cared 
for, will become very pretty. 

the cabinet. 

Specimens of wood have been received 
from Texas, and placed in the proper collec- 
tion. Mr. John Morrison, of Missouri, has 
kindly presented a very nice collection of 
the ferns of that section, to be placed in the 
herbarium. 

In addition to the duties of the depart- 
ment, I have taught a class of eleven in prac- 
tical arithmetic during the last four months 
of the year, also a class of fifteen in zoology 
during the month of January, 1879. 
Respectfully submitted. 

II." E. VanDeman, 
Professor of Horticulture. 

1879-80. 

To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College : — 

Gentlemen : — I have the honor to pre- 
sent the following report on the work done 
in the Department of Botany and Horticul- 
ture, during the period between September 
10, 1879, and June 30, 1880. 

BOTANY. 

During the College year, I have had 
charge of two classes in this study. A class 
of third-year students, forty-three in number, 
was formed at the opening of the fall term. 
The time was unfavorable to the proper 
study of this science, on account of the luck 
of suitable material for illustration and 
study — a requisite, in my opinion, of great- 
er importance than a text- book. Use was 
made, however, of all attainable material, 
with manifest advantage. The study was 
begun by the persistent examination of 
plants, without the use of books, or without 
direct instruction from any source, the object 
being to call the attention of the student to 
the importance and value of self-reliant ob- 
servation. The time taken up in this man- 
ner was well spent. The course, as proposed 
by the text-book (Gray's Lessons), was 



slightly modified to suit the requirements of 
our adopted course of study : less attention 
was paid to physiological botany, in antici- 
pation of a more complete study of that 
branch in the after part of the course. The 
class was occupied in the study of botany 
for a period of ten weeks in the fall term, 
and three weeks in the spring term ; the lat- 
ter portion being given to the study of sys- 
tematic botany, with the aid of Gray's Man- 
ual. ^ Classified collections of plants were 
required of this class. 

The first-year class in botany (a result of 
the recent changes in the course of study) 
was formed with the opening of the spring 
term, and included twenty-six students. 
Owing to the ease with which fresh materi- 
al for study was obtained, the progress made 
by this class was very satisfactory. The 
mode of instruction and the scope of the 
course were essentially the same as de- 
scribed in my reference to the third-year 
class, with such slight modifications as were 
demanded by the less-advanced standing of 
the students. 

horticulture. 

At the opening of the winter term, a class 
of thirty-six third-year students was formed, 
for the study of horticulture. Instruction 
was given by lectures upon the important 
topics relating to the propagation and care 
of plants grown for use or ornament. It is 
my aim at all times to show the close con- 
necton existing between horticulture and 
botany ; and, in accordance, the first topics 
treated in my lectures were those general 
truths in physiological botany upon which 
depends all success in propagation or culti- 
vation. I may instance, for example, the 
following: The seed and the bud, compared 
and contrasted ; variation of the seed, — how 
directed into profitable channels ; cross-fer- 
tilization, — its importance in the ameliora- 
tion of varieties; the physiology of the va- 
rious modes of bud-propagation. So far as 
our facilities allowed, the practical opera- 
tions in the nursery and orchard were taught 
in the only successful way, — by actual prac- 
tice. In this direction, however, there is 
room for greater results than have yet been 
attained ; and it is desirable to increase the 
facilities for this branch of instruction in 
horticulture. I may here advert to the 
great interest shown by the student in these 
operations when performed by himself, — 
a good illustration of one point of superiori- 
ty in object-teaching. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 
As an adjunct to the course in horticult- 
ure, entomology was studied for six weeks. 
The first half of this time was devoted to 
the study of the anatomy and classification 
of insects in general ; the remainder, to the 
consideration of the habits of our most prom- 
inent injurious and beneficial insects, with 
the best methods for the control of the for- 
mer. The instruction was given entirely by 
lectures, illustrated by the insects themselves, 
by charts and drawings. Collections were 
required here, as in botany. 

ZOOLOGY. 
This study was pursued under ray instruc- 
tion by a class of ten seniors and third-year 
students, using Orton's Comparative Zoolo- 
gy as a text-book. The work of the class 
occupied the winter and spring terms. That 
portion of the text-book given to systematic 
zoology being somewhat abridged, it was 
thought desirable to give opportunity for 
more extended acquaintance with the meth- 
ods of study in this branch of the science. 
To this end, the class studied more in detail 
such specimens of birds as were at c >mmand, 
making large use of my private collections 
and library. 

[Concluded on fourth page.| 
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The Farmers' Institute. 

On account of the stormy weather, the 
evening sessions were omitted ; and the 
whole programme, with a few exceptions 
was crowded into the four day sessions of 
Thursday and Friday, Feb. 17th and 18th. 

Mr H. H. Hopkins presented the first 
paper, on Stock Feeding, in which he set 
forth very clearly his ideal. Cattle care- 
fully selected for feeding qualities should be 
kept in small, equal groups, and fed and 
watered regularly in protecting enclosures, 
with the shed on the north side, open to 
south. Plenty of dry bedding should be 
furnished, and no hogs should run with 
them All refuse should be removed from 
feeding troughs after each meal ; and variety 
of food should be sought -the best of its 

kind. 

" The Kansas King "-corn, of course - 
had its birthplace and early history thor- 
oughly discussed in a paper sent by Dr. 
Reynolds, of Ft. Riley. The Doctor was 
not able to be present himself. 

The Horse for General Farm Purposes 
was described by Mr. Jno. Warner as a 
Btrong-built, fast walker, from twelve to fif- 
teen hundred pounds in weight. Such horses 
could work with less strain : the colts could 
be put to harness early, and at maturity 
would sell for twice as much as lighter 
horses. Mr. R. H. Kimball presented his 
ideal farm horse in an active, muscular ani- 
mal of eleven hundred weight; and claimed 
that such a horse would do better work in 
plowing, cultivating and marketing, than 
The heavier one, though the latter might 
nell better in a city market. 

Mr T. C. Wells set forth very concisely 
and clearly the essentials of a good orchard 
Choose a well-drained northern slope, if 
possible, with lower land or a body of water 
contiguous; protect it by a wind-break -o 
cottonwood and box-elder, perhaps -on all 
aides Plant in well-broken soil, about for- 
ty feet apart, making plenty of room for the 
roots, and packing loose earth closely about 
them Take stocky trees from the nearest 
reliable nursery, and keep the roots from 
exposure to the air in the transfer. Culti- 
vate, after planting with a crop of corn as 
an economical protection and an advantage 
to the growing trees. All these particulars 
were sustained by reasons drawn from expe- 
rience. t> r. 
Rev E. Gale set forth cogently the Profit 
of Timber Belts for a protection to orchards 
and crops. These can be depended upon to 
much reduce the loss from droughts, though 
not to prevent their recurrence. Such belts 
protect from both cold and hot winds, and 
retain moisture which would otherwise be 
quickly dissipated. Cottonwood box-elder 
and the elms were recommended for the 

purpose. 

State Fish Commissioner Long, ot Ells- 
worth, gave an instructive account of fish 
culture, especially recommending the rais- 
ing of the German carp in small ponds, for 
family use. They are as readily raised - 
where a pond can be kept supplied with 
good water-as pigs, and may bs far more 
profitable. The Commissioner exhibited 
samples of various kinds of fish in several 
stage* of growth, and described his efforts at 
introducing them into the ponds and streams 
of the State. Any one desiring to undertake 
carp culture should apply to U. S. Fish 
Commissioner Baird, at Washington, who 
will furnish them free of charge 



various efforts at co-operation as illustrated 
in the money-saving combinations of Ger- 
many, the building companies of France, 
and the co-operative stores of England. 
The especial advantages of such stores 
among farmers were shown to be great, pro- 
vided careful and judicious management 
can be secured. The great success of such 
a grange store in Olathe, Johnson county, 
was given as an illustration. 

Prof. G. H. Failyer, in " Food Values by 
Chemical Tests," presented some well-estab- 
lished facts in regard to the various common 
grains and vegetables eaten by man and ani- 
mals. Analyses by himself and other chem- 
ists were given for comparison ; and various 
experiments were described, showing the re- 
sults of feeding starchy, oily or albuminous 
substances separately. The paper contained 
suggestions of practical application worthy 
of further illustration and demonstration. 

On account of the lateness of the hour, 
Mr. Marlatt withdrew the topic assigned 
him that the time might be given to a con- 
densed talk of twenty minutes upon the 
Farmers' Home, by Pres. G. T. Fairchild. 
The essential elements of such a home, in 
the dwelling, its surroundings, and a spirit 
of order and affection within, the means of 
its upbuilding, and its influence over the 
life and happiness of its inmates, were 
named and briefly illustrated. 

Interesting discussions followed most of 
the papers presented, in which Messrs. J. 
Mails, Wilson, Huse, Hewitt, Bill, Barnes, 
Corbett, Maxwell, and others took part. 
. A resolution offered by O. W. Bill, pledg- 
ing farmers to poison wolves during the 
month of March, 1881, was passed without 
dissent. ^^^^^^^^_^__ 



Our Growing Telegraph System. 

The recent consolidation of the largest 
three telegraph companies in the United 
States, has seemingly caused considerable 
apprehension as to the tariff question ; and 
the remark about the monopoly with iron 
heel-plates is frequently indulged in. That 
this consolidation will result in a monopoly 
of great dimensions, perhaps no one will 
question ; but that it necessarily follows that 
the tariff for the transmission of messages 
will be raised, except perhaps "at places that 
before the union of these companies were 
competing points, is not so evident. 

Twenty years ago, a message sent from 
New York to New Orleans passed over the 
lines of no less than four different companies, 
and an answer to it was not expected within 
twenty-four hours from the time it was start- 
ed. Now a message goes from New York 
to New Orleans over the Hues of one com- 
pany only; and, if the answer to it is not 
received within an hour, something is wrong. 
In 1870, the average price paid by the pub- 
lic for the transmission of its messages, as 
shown by the reports of one of the largest 
telegraph companies in the United States, 
was $1.40. In 1880, the average price per 
message was a fraction over thirty-eight 
cents. This shows a decrease of more than 
two-thirds in the average price per message 
in ten years. That this great difference, 
both in the cost and speed of transmission, 
is largely due to consolidation, is evident 
when we consider that, before any such con- 
solidation took place, the public had to sup- 
port a number of companies with all their 
miles of wire, their armies of employes, 
and, above all, their bondholders, eager for 
dividends, where afterwards it supported 
but one. The time and expense of transfer- 
ring business from one company to another 
is saved, and the time necessary for trans- 
mission thereby lessened. 

That " competition is the life of trade is 



uot in the telegraph business, except at a 
few places. Whenever the lines of two or 
more companies enter a town, there arises 
a war of rates, which no doubt is beneficial 
to the people of that town ; but it is not so 
with other towns that have not the advan- 
tage of being competing points, for the rea- 
son that each company must live, and the 
amount lost in the ruinous war of rates must 
be made up by other parts of the country 
over which the lines of the company extend, 
in the shape of higher charges for the same 
service rendered. A number of consolida- 
tions of this kind have occurred in the past 
few years; and we do uot remember that 
they caused such a hue and cry about that 
peculiar grinding effect said to be produced 
by monopolies as has been raised about this 
one. At least the feeling does not seem to 
have been strong enough to require the at- 
tention of the United States Senate, with a 
view to the prohibition of the consolidation 
of such companies. In 1866, fifteen tele- 
graph companies were consolidated into one, 
and from that time the rates have decreased 
regularly until the present ; and there is rea- 
son to suppose that they will be gradually 
lessened as facilities for transmission with- 
out transfer from one company to another 
are increased. 

The United States already boasts the 
most extensive, efficient, and the cheapest 
telegraph service in the world. A message 
can be sent the extreme length of our coun- 
try, or from Portland, Maine, to San Fran- 
cisco, California, a distance of near 3,000 
miles, for $1.50; and in no other country on 
earth can a message be sent the same dis- 
tance for a like amount. The uniform shil- 
ling rate of Germany and France covers on- 
ly small areas, and if applied to long dis- 
tances would be much higher than the Amer- 
ican rates; that is, if a message be sent a 
distance of 3,000 miles under the German or 
French tariff, it costs about $4.00. The 
largest of the three companies which form 
the new organization-the Western Union - 
brings into the combination 85,645 miles of 
poles, 341,025 miles of wire - 107,491 miles 
of this being phantom or unseen wire, mean- 
ing the additional capacity obtained by using 
the duplex and quadruples methods of trans- 
mission- and 9,077 offices, with 10,750 em- 
ployes. These figures serve to show some- 
thing of the size of one party to the compact ; 
while the fact that during the year 1880, 
they handled 3,000,000 messages per month, 
or 100,000 for each day of the month, 
shows the immense amount of business done. 
Upon the supposition that a large amouni 
of work can be done at proportionately low- 
er rates than can a smaller amount where 
the expenses are nearly the same, does it 
not appear that the more extended the facili- 
ties, and consequently the larger the amount 
of work performed, the lower the rates will 
be? We think the cause of this apprehen- 
sion is more directly traceable to stock spec- 
ulation and its effects, than to any imminent 
danger of increased rates arising from the 
consolidation.— Sup't Graham. 



The Farm-Uouse. 

Many a good farm lacks its essential ac- 
companiment, a good farm-house, because 
the house seems rather a place for expense 
than money-making. Yet who can think of 
the dug-out or cabin as a suitable workshop 
for even the least delicate parts of household 
economy,- eating and sleeping ? Of course 
every farmer counts a good dwelling among 
the essentials of improved farming, and only 
waits for the convenient season for getting 
" out of the old house into the new." 

But what the new house ought to be is 
worthy of more study than we sometimes 
give. ' The house is a machine for produc- 



ing health and comfort to the family. Ev- 
ery step saved by Us convenience is a source 
of profit, as much as saving in stock-feeding. 
Every provision for good health, by proper 
warmth, ventilation, and drainage, is a good 
investment for the household. The outside 
show of paint and filigree is of little impor- 
tance compared with the inside convenien- 
ces for saving labor in providing daily food, 
and looking after general neatness and or- 
der. The internal plan should take most 
thought, even if one has " to lie awake 
nights over it;" for two steps saved in the 
distance from sink to pantry make miles in 
a lifetime. 

A few general principles may help in 
such planning, though their application 
must vary indefinitely with individual tastes 
and necessities. Assume at once that all 
the house is made to be used and enjoyed,— 
not all to be treated alike, but to serve a 
purpose in the family life,- and adjust the 
different rooms to each other as the family 
wants suggest. Begin with the living-room, 
which usually serves as sitting-room, dining- 
room, and winter kitchen perhaps. Make 
this the center, out of which all the rest of 
the house grows. This should be the room 
most easy of access from without and with- 
in. It should have the sunniest outlook in 
the morning and the breeziest in the after- 
noon — a position found in this State, and 
through most parts of the West, at the south- 
east corner. It should have openings, win- 
dows or doors, so related as to give free cir- 
culation in summer when needed, and yet 
not to promote draughts in winter. In size, 
it should correspond to the numbers in the 
family and their work. The large farm with 
dairv and fruit to handle, takes a larger 
room than the smaller farm devoted to tine 
stock or to grain, even if the persons using 
it are the same. 

Conveniently opening into this living- 
room should be pantry, store-room, and cel- 
lar. No other wants of the household should 
interfere with this arrangement of rooms bo 
closely related in use. At the same time, 
they should be near the kitchen proper, or 
cooking-room, which should be large enough 
to serve for wash-room in winter, and for 
all the coarser work of the farm-house. In 
summer, it relieves the living-room from the 
heat and confusion of the general cooking. 
In this room, the general sink and rain- 
water pump should find place, that plenty of 
soft water may be within easy reach of a 11. 
To these first essentials, attach the family 
bedroom and a comfortable " best room," or 
parlor The bedroom should be almost as 
large and airy as the living-room, and as 
far as possible from the cooking-room and 
stove, that even a sick person need not be 
disturbed by the busy hum of the house- 
work The parlor need not be large nor ele- 
gant 'to be a great comfort to the housewife 
and so *> the whole family. It should not 
be, of course, a shut-away ornament, shown 
only to company ; but it should have about 
it such a display of taste and neatness as to 
check the rudeness of children when they 
enter, and to gather in it the best thoughts 
and the pleasantest memories of what has 
made up our home. The two extremes of 
common and company use are to be avoided. 
Its use in the household should always have 
its meaning and show its fitness. 

Arrangement of chambers above will need 
only the judgment to make them easy of 
access by stairways so placed as to accom- 
modate both parlor and kitchen. Both 
front and back stairways pay their way well 
inanv house for many occupants; and both 
should be comfortable, not steep or cramped. 
Above all, clouts, ample in size and abun- 
dant in number, are essential. 
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For the shape of such a house, it is well to 
remember that more space is enclosed by the 
same wall in form of a square than in any oth- 
er shape. It also brings the various rooms 
into neighborhood, and exposes least surface 
to the cold of winter and heat of summer. 
Yet, this form gives little outward beauty, 
unless the building is large and richly orna- 
mented with window caps, pilasters and 
porches, — all expensive additions to the es- 
sentials of a home. Such deviations from a 
square as will break the long lines and re- 
quire neatly arranged gables in the roof, are 
found to jibe with the interior plan described, 
and give a pleasing form to the outside. Such 
a dwelling of our beautiful Manhattan stone, 
with cornice painted in some Boft-tinted drab 
or brown, is an ornament to the farm, how- 
ever it is viewed ; as expressing the tact, taste, 
comfort or means of the owner, or only as 
part of the landscape. With such a growth 
of orchard, shade, and shrubbery about it as a 
very few years of attention will give, it in- 
sures return of all its cost in money value, 
and throws in all the comfort and profit. 

One who intends to build such a dwelling 
should keep some plan before him which, 
in general outline, suits his wants and means ; 
then a happy thought will from time to time 
drop into their places the various sugges- 
tions of experience, until the whole house 
has been studied from the habits of those 
who are to occupy it. Finally, such a plan 
may wisely be submitted to a practical arch- 
itect to adjust outside to inside, and supply 
those details which only an expert can see. 
— President Fairchild. 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 

On account of the rush of institute work last 
week, the regular Friday afternoon lecture was 
postponed one week. 



The Iola Register suggests that the chief duty of 
every Kansas farmer is to " kill a dog, and plant 
trees;" a statement which vibrates a responsive 
cord in our own breast. 



At the social on Tuesday evening, Prof. Wal- 
ters presented to the societies a handsomely exe- 
cuted painting of Washington. This gift was high- 
ly appreciated by the societies. 

Any friend of the College who can spare copies 
of the report of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for 1867 and 1871/72 or '74, will confer a 
favor by sending any of them to President Fair- 
child. 

The far-reaching eifects of the prohibitory law 
lately enacted, are becoming more and more ap- 
parent every day. A correspondent at Topeka 
writes us, that he wants a polled Galloway bull, as 
" horns" will be unlawful in this State after May 
1st. 



Messrs. Orner and Drought, members of the 
joint committee appointed by the Legislature to 
confer with the Faculty of the College in regard to 
the diseases of domestic animals, looked through 
the different departments of the College this morn- 
ing. 

It was pleasant to notice, while In Topeka this 
week, the evident high regard in which the "gen- 
tleman from Riley" is held by his colleagues in 
the House of Representatives. It is noticeable 
that when the gentlemen from this county talk, 
they say something, and have no lack of listeners. 

The regular monthly lecture, by members of the 
Faculty, was delivered yesterday by Professor Wal- 
ters, on the subject, "The Relations of Art and 
Industry." The lecture was a forcible setting 
forth of the Professor's well-known views on. this 
Important subject; and contained much valua- 
ble information, happily expressed. We hope 
that the readers of the Industrialist may shortly 
be favored with an abstract of the lecture. 

The social on Tuesday evening was in every 
respect a very pleasant affair. The attendance 
was large, nearly every student having been pres- 
ent, and the " literary " and musical exercises ex- 



cellent. The singing was particularly fine ; and we 
heard many complimentary expressions for the 
singing class and its teacher. The "literary" 
portion of the programme was well carried out. 
The oration*, readings and dialogues were often 
mirth-provoking, and, in some cases, awe-inspiring 
on account of their fearful length. The audience, 
however, was not disposed to be over-critical, nor 
are we. Our voice is still for two socials per term. 

All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducement to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 

We clip from the Abilene Democrat the following 
programme of the Farmers' Institute, to be held 
at Abilene, March 4th and 5th, 1881 :— 

Hon. E. Branson, Friday, March 4th, 2 P. m. 
Subject, " Thoroughbred Sheep." Discussion to 
be opened by A. L. Evers, A. M. German, and oth- 
ers. 

Hon. Geo. T. Fairchild (President Kansas State 
Agricultural College), Friday evening, 7 P. M. 
Subject, " Education on the Farm and for Far- 
mers." Discussion opened by Hon. J. S. Hollin- 
ger and T. C. Henry. 

Prof. E. M. Shelton, of Manhattan, Saturday, 
March 5th, 9 A. M. Subject, " Tame Grasses." Dis- 
cussion opened by Hon. 0. A. Root, Thomas 
Purves and others. 

Prof. G. C. Brackett, of Lawrence, Saturday, 2 p. 
m. Subject, " Profitable Fruit Cultivation in Kan- 
sas." Discussion opened by Prof. J. W. Robson, 
and Wm. Cutter, of Davis county. 

Prof. E. M. Shelton (of Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege), Saturday, 7 P. m. Subject, " Farm Experi- 
ments." Discussion opened by D. D. Baird and 
Samuel Wilson. 

Society Hall, Feb. 19th, 1881. 
At the usual hour, a goodly number of Websters, 
"tried and true," might have been seen flock- 
ing, not from all quarters of the globe, but from 
Manhattan and vicinity, to Society Hall, for the 
cultivation and improvement of their social and 
parliamentary abilities, as afforded by a first-class 
literary society. After the usual order of opening 
exercises, debate followed, which was decided by 
the judges in favor of the negative. After this the 
order of extemporaneous speaking was duly in- 
troduced. The Reporter was presented by F. A. 
Hutto; and the name of T. P. Bowen was proposed 
for membership. Secretary was requested by the 
Society to draw an order on the treasury to pay 
arrears on Chambers' Encyclopedia; also, an order 
for two dollars to purchase a work entitled, " From 
the Farm to the Presidential Chair." Question 
for the next session, " Resolved, That the Oklaho- 
ma settlers are justifiable." Affirmative, P. E. 
Smith and M. A. Reeve ; negative, G. F. Thompson 
and D. S. Leach. Reporter will be presented in 
two weeks by Chas. Messenger. For declamation 
and select reading, in one week, Messrs. 0. G. 
Palmer and J. C. McElroy. Call. 



The moot-court of the Alpha Beta Society was 
called to order by Sheriff E. A. Ward, Judge Fail- 
yer on the bench. After impaneling a jury, the 
court at once proceeded to take up the first case on 
the docket. This was a charge brought by one 
Gus Piatt, against W. J. Griffing, wherein it was 
set forth that the defendant did on the night of 
January 16th, steal two chickens, valued at forty 
dollars. The case was opened for the State by F. 
M. Jeffery, assisted by W. J. Lightfoot. The attor- 
neys for the defense were Messrs. Howard and Hop- 
per. The prisoner plead not guilty, and endeav- 
ored to prove an alibi. During the examination of 
a witness, the prisoner created considerable excite- 
ment by making a bold dash for liberty, which 
he almost succeeded in gaining. He was, how- 
ever, recaptured by the sheriff and his deputy, and 
brought back and kept closely guarded. After 
a rigid cross-examination of the witnesses, the law- 
yers began their pleading. The pleas were master 
efforts, and were listened to by the large audience 
with much interest. Judge Failyer delivered a 
well-worded charge to the jury, and they retired 
in care of the sheriff. During the absence of the 
jury, Judge Failyer was suddenly called away : be 
asked the judge from the sixth district, Judge Bar- 
rett, to preside. The jury, after balloting several 
times, returned a verdict of guilty, and the prisoner 
was sentenced to five years in the penitentiary. 
There being no further business before the court at 
that time, it was adjourned without date. 

St. Charles. 

WINTER AND SPRING TERMS. 
A winter term of twelve weeks begins on the 
afternoon of Monday, Jan. 3d, at which time ap- 
plicants for admission will be examined. All 
should be prepared for examination in Arithmetic 
to percentage at least, and in elements of English, 
as well as in Reading, Spelling, Writing, and Geog- 
raphy. The regular first-year class will enter up- 
on Book-keeping and IT. S. History, continuing 



their study of the English language, by analysis of 
words and thoughts, and by exercises in expres- 
sion. 

Other classes will pursue the courses presented 
in the following arrangement of class hours: — 

First Hour.— Geology, Horticulture, English 
Structure, and English Drill. 

Second Hour.— Trigonometry, Chemistry, and 
Book-keeping. 

Third Hour.— Logic, Geometry, and United States 
History. 

Fourth Hour.— Zoology, Chemistry, Practical Ag- 
riculture, English Structure, and Arithmetic. 

Fifth Hour.— Household Economy and Chem- 
istry alternating, and Arithmetic. 

Drawing and industrial classes will be so arranged 
as to accommodate the students. 

Immediately after the close of the winter term, 
a spring term of ten weeks begins, during which 
the regular classes continue their course as fol- 
lows: — 

First Year.— Algebra. English Composition. 
Botany, with Drawing. 

Second Year.— Geometry completed. Entomol- 
ogy and Anatomy. Analytical Chemistry, or 
Household Chemistry and Economy. 

Third Year.— Analytical Chemistry, or House- 
hold Economy and Chemistry. Mechanics, with 
Drawing. Agricultural Chemistry, or General His- 
tory. 

Fourth Year.— Geology. Political Economy. Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry. 

Provision will be made for continuing classes 

less advanced than the regular first year; but all 

students entering at the beginning of the spring 

term, should be well advanced already in all the 

common-school branches. No beginning class will 

be organized. 

ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Students should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 



EXPENSES OP THE COURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or "contingent " expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to procure 
books before coming can learn what are used by 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 

private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, 81.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .60 
Class lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .65 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by tbe 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from $2.75 to 83.50 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for 81.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from $1.50 to $2.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 



All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and flftv dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

earnings. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor— upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 
hour. 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. Tbe amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 

COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty ; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, snowing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training in our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, tor use at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. Its 
meetings are held on the first Friday evening of 
each month. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing, is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 

All the members of the Faculty cordially invite 
consultation by the students upon any questions 
of study or work. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere, is expected of all. Every stu- 
dent is encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
"upon honor "to maintain a good repute. Fail- 
ure to do so is met by prompt dismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 

A P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks <t- Co.. 
* GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OF PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 

'VjKTarren Cooper. 

WW DRY-GOODS AND GROCERIES. 

Southeast corner Poyntz Avenue and Second St. 

nrgoyne's 

PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 

^ PUIsbury, 

W# BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 

Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 



erchant Tailor. 



WM. B. LEICESTER. 



m 

A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
baud. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 

~» £. I.olimk. 

MM " MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 

Your choice, for 10 cents, of a fine display of 
jewelry and notions. Opposite post-office. 



■raiihattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections nave the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 
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[Concluded from first page.] 
ADDITIONAL CLASSES. 

In addition to the regular classes of my 
department, I was placed in charge, during 
the fall term, of a class of sixty-four second- 
year students in Hart's " Composition and 
Rhetoric." On account of the size of the 
class, it was necessary to conduct it in two- 
divisions. The work of this class included 
the preparation and presentation, once each 
week, of written exercises, embracing letters, 
essays, descriptive sketches, news- writing, 
and similar composition. This was in ad- 
dition to the written work proposed by the 
text-book. , 

During the winter term I had charge also 
of a class of twenty-four students of the third 
year, in rhetorical exercises, one hour each 
week. The work of this class included es- 
says, declamations, readings, and mutual 
criticisms presented in writing. 

The following summary shows the num- 
ber and size of the several classes : — 

Botany, third year 43 students. 

Botany, first year m 

Horticulture, Entomology, third year 36 <( 

Zoology, fourth year »« 

Rhetoric, second year. «« 

Rhetorical Drill, third year 24 

Total 203 students. 

ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

During the period covered by my report, 
there have been added to the collections in 
ray care the following : — 

TO the 'zoological museum. 

Bv purchase: 31 mounted specimens, including 28 

* r . -v . »_-_«- t% „», n l a onA 1 rpnt.llO. 



mounted bird's, 2 mammals, and 1 reptile. 

By collection: A miscellaneous lot of alcoholic 
specimens, principally reptiles and crustaceans. 

By donation: A skeleton, supposed to be that of a 
Cheyenne Indian,- found in Ness county and pre- 
sented by Major Henry Inman, of Larned, Kansas. 

TO THE BOTANICAL MUSEUM. 

Bv collection : Several hundred specimens, consist- 
ing of herbarium preparations, woods, abnormal 
growths, seeds, etc. 

Ry donation: 500 species of North-Amencan 
flowerinc plants, presented by the writer ; 2 finely 
J?eparcd sections^ of wood of red cedar, by Mark 

R.GG VO 

TO THE ENTOMOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

By collection: About 1,500 specimens, chiefly 
pinned insects and alcoholic preparations of larvae, 
Including also many specimens of insect work on 
trees, in wood, and other materials. 

Bu donation: About 1,000 specimens, principally 
pinned insects from my own collections. 

It is my intention to enlarge the illustra- 
tive and experimental collection of varieties 
of fruits as fast as opportunity will admit. 
On account of the pressure of other work, J 
gave less time to the furtherance of this ob- 
ject the past spring than it will receive in 
the future. However, I made a few addi- 
tions to the lists, received principally in ex- 
change for surplus nursery stock, a few be- 
ing acquired by purchase. The additions 
are: Raspberries, 12 varieties ; blackberries, 
4; strawberries, 14; grapes, 4; apples, 28; 
apricots, 2 ; nectarines, 1 variety. I also re- 
ceived in exchange a number of ornamental 
trees, shrubs, and vines, which have been 
planted in appropriate places about the 
grounds, and in spite of the unfavorable sea- 
son, are generally doing well. A few pines 
and spruces were purchased and planted. 
A number of trees from the rows bordering 
the walk to the Society Hall, have been 
transplanted to places where they were need- 
ed. 

Two large beds on the lawn were set with 
a variety of bedding plants, some being old 
and well-tried varieties, others new. The 
dry weather at the time of planting and for 
some time after, and the work of insects, 
somewhat interfered with the success of these 
beds: the successful portion will ">"»«» 
hints for future planting of this kind, rhe 
partial failure is in a large degree attributa- 
ble also to the unfavorable state in which 
the plants necessarily were when received 
from a long distance. We greatly need fa- 
cilities for the propagation of tender plants, 
both flowers and vegetables. Hot-beds are 
only available to a limited extent, and are 
too uncertain in results, requiring constant 
attention in severe spring weather. 

The student labor employed about .he 
grounds under my direction ban been ex- 
pended in part as intimated above, and also 
in attending to previous plantings. I found 
the need of a great deal of work in the or- 
chard : it had apparently lacked proper at- 
tention for some time. During the winter 
we were employed in digging out dead tree*, 
pruning, and clearing out generally Later 
in the season, vacancies were filled by plant- 
ing trees of varieties not represented in the 
collection, and a portion of the north block 
was seeded to orchard-grass. The remainder 
of the orchards have been kept in constant 



cultivation with plow and hoe, up to date. 
During the coming season, I propose to seed 
a large portion to grass, and will give the 
remainder different modes of treatment, ma- 
nuring, cultivation, in different parts, with 
a view to a comparison of results. I plant- 
ed as large a list of varieties as I could read- 
ily obtain of each of a few kinds of vegeta- 
bles to test and compare their values on our 
grounds, and also to serve as material for 
certain trials that I am making, but upon 
which a report cannot at present be made. 
I have also located and begun the plant- 
ing of an arboretum. This will be found on 
the slope east of the vineyard. For econo- 
my of space, and for convenience, the trees 
will be planted in nursery rows, arranged, 
so far as consistent with their respective 
modes of growth, in accordance with natur- 
al relationships. This tree nursery will be 
the source from which can be obtained trees 
for removal to the lawns, as they are needed. 
A definite part of the/ work about the 
lawns and buildings, has been in my care, 
including all mowing with the scythe, trim- 
ming about the walks and roads, keeping 
the lawns free from weeds, and the care ot 
the trees. This has called for the expendi- 
ture of more time and labor than would at 
first sight seem required ; but I think it well 
repaid in the appearance of the grounds. 
I have entered into a systematic re-cata- 
loguing of the orchards and vineyard, riiis 
is all the more necessary on account of the 
total lack of such reference for the vinevard, 
and for a part of the orchard. Most of the 
trees have set sufficient fruit to enable me to 
identify those not listed, and to verify oth- 
ers. After all has been done that can, there 
will remain a few young trees that cannot be 
identified. I hope to have a satisfactory 
record ready for presentation in my next re- 

P °As I was placed in charge of the depart- 
ment after the beginning of the fiscal year, 
I am unable to present a systematic nnan- 
cial report. Respecfnlly submitted. 

E. A. Popenoe, 
Professor of Horticulture. 



forms and becomes mature. In this way, 
several experimenters are diligently occu- 
pied in producing new varieties, which they 
are able to do with as much certainty ot 
reaching desired results as the breeder who 
crosses his cattle, sheep, or pigs. The laws 
which govern the reproduction of animals, 
are the same for all practical purposes as 
those which control the reproduction of 
plants; and the effects of crossing varieties 
are as marked in the one case as in the oth- 
er. Some of our best varieties of wheat are 
crosses; and there are hopes that very great 
improvements in the character of wheat as 
regards hardiness, proliticness, and freedom 
from depredations of insect pests, may be 
made from time to time.— Capital 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangtment for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. , 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so lar as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each studeut is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives ihe general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
a\ sg wlic ro ' ™ ™ 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 



In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpying, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
tvpography, and how to use thorn; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings ; 
technical terms ; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons ot 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telegraphy.— The course of training Involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages,— abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as, press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used oy prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 
are explained. , , . 

Sewing — Young ladies are taught in all oidinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses and other gar- 
ments. They may furnish materials and work lor 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 

Instrumental Music— Provision is made for the 
teaching of music upon instruments of all sorts. 
The College furnishes piano and organ tor 
practice, but the teacher depends upon his 
pupils for his income. Lessons may be weekly or 
semi-weekly, and all practice at the College must 
be under the direction of the music teacher. 
Weeklv lessons are sixty cents each ; semi-weekly, 
fifty cents each. Students in a class of two or 
more can receive instruction at reduced rates, 
as the number may warrant. Harmony and com- 
position are taught If desired. 



Grossing Wheat. 

The sexual construction of -the wheat 
plant and its habits of reproduction, are re- 
markably interesting. It is commonly sup- 
posed that two varieties of wheat sown near 
together will mix. This opinion is not true, 
for wheat cannot mix in this way ; and yet, 
cases have occurred in which it has appeared 
that they have done so. For instance, a 
white wheat is planted near a field or a plot 
in which red wheat is sown. The facility 
with which wheat changes its appearance 
will often, and has sometimes made the red 
wheat lighter and the white wheat darker; 
and this has led to the supposition that the 
two had mixed. But the habit of growth of 
the wheat plant prevents such an occur- 
rence ; for fertilization takes place beiore 
the glumes or chaff open to permit the anther, 
which bears the pollen, to extrude itself. 
Besides, the anther sheds its pollen before it 
emerges wholly from the glume ; and the 
pollen falls directlv downward upon the pis- 
til at the bottom of the glume, and thus fer- 
tilizes the ovule or embryo seed. Every 
glume on the ear is closed very tightly at 
this time, and the pistil within cannot be 
reached without forcing open the g time or 
chaff. Thus every single grain is self-lertil- 
ized, and the variety cannot be changed by 
impregnation from an outside source without 
some artificial help. This help is given in 
the operation of crossing or artificial breed- 
ing, often called hybridizing, but wrongly 
sorbecause a hybrid is a cross between spe- 
cies and not varieties. For instance, a 
cross between sheep is a cross, and that be- 
tween a sheep and a goat would be a hy- 
brid • so a cross between one variety ot 
wheat and another is precisely similar to the 
crossing the Ayrshire and Jersey breed ot 
cattle together, and cannot be truly called 
hybridizing. The operation of crossing is 
a delicate one, and requires very great care 
and nicety. It is as follows: Before the an- 
thers have emerged from the glume, this is 
opened, and the three anthers contained in 
it are cut off with fine scissors and removed 
After this is done, pollen from anthers of 
the variety chosen to cross with, are applied 
to the pistil which has been deprived of its 
accompanying anthers. The pollen grains 
falling on to the pistil, which is much like a 
feather, adhere to its glutinous surface, and 
are absorbed into the ducts which carry them 
to the ovule, with which they immediately 
coalesce and become united. The ovule 
then begins to swell and grow until the seed 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



WC. Johnston. 
• DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 180G. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 



Bookseller and Stationer. 
S. M. FOX. 
Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



fllothler. 

Readv-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

Barber Shop. 
IIOSTR UP & TO WERS. 
Don't fail to call, if yon want a good, easy shave, 
a first-class hair-cut, or a good bath. Shop oppo- 
site Purcell's store. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Agriculture, orSpcc'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 



■ v Adams. 

■**• GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, FRUITS, <tc. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Logic; Deductive, Inductiye. 

Zoology. 

United States Const itution. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Econo my. 



AF. Eby. 
• FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 
Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 

A J. Legore. 
• WA TCIIES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELS. Y- 
Repairing made a speciality. Opposite post- 
office. . 



gMty Meat MarUet. 

^ BOOK <fe P1ERSON. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell s. 



Industrial Arts— The training in these de- 
oaHmentsh. designed to be systematic and com- 
nfeteTn each, so That any student following a sin- 
l e line diligently through a four years-course 
alins the essentials of a trade and reasonable ski . 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance .with 
these arts can take shorter courses in several ot 
them but al" are to select with definite purpose 
In he regular course for farmers, agricul ure and 
horticulture both are required as indusriadur- 
ine definite periods connected with the lr stipes • 
cenaintermLf practice in the 'carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm, idbm 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require nPCessarv 

Younc ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
exp'c ed P to show some facility .in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 

^SSSSS^SStSS^ the practice is 
niaeTo Illustrate and emph^^d^Train ' 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
trier in the other arts is as follows: — 

Cawrnfry e%.-A\\ are enrolled as carpenters 
and ake the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
Joints and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
o,e who chooses a trade i-Pri"'!?^^ /*^ 
rectlv in the line chosen, while the farmers course 
provhles or general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 



^UukK'V * Huntress. 

™ DRY-GOODS, GROCERIES, 

AND IMPLEMENTS. 
Two doors east of post-office. 



City Expressman. 
A. ADAMS. 
Does a general delivery business. Conveys pas- 
sengers to and from Colle ge. Round trip, 25 cts . 

Hardware, Tinware, Ac. 
A. J. WHITFORD. 
Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 

Iff is. Bricss' Bazaar. 

•"*■ Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 

mranhattan Bakery. 

HE. WM. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 

T one & Firestone. 

Mj LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 
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The Industrialist may be addressed through 
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Donations for the Library or Museums should 
be sent to Prof. Ward, Librarian, or to Profs. Fail- 
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monthly to the several heads of departments, or 
to the Secretary of the Board, at the College. 

PAYMENTSon account of College funds, and from 
the College oil approved bills, are made at the of- 
fice of E. B. Purcell. Treasurer, in Manhattan. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning 
the different departments of study or work, may 
be addressed to the several Professors and Super- 
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and its work,— studies, examinations, grades, 
hoarding places, etc., — may be obtained at the of- 
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tained from M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner, who 
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COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in the Society Hall every Friday at 2 p.m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. W. J. Jeffery, President. 

Miss May Quinby, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Society Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

WirtS. Myers, President. 

H. L. Call, Secretary. 

Scientific Club.— Meets on first Friday evening 
of each month. Composed of members of the Fac- 
ulty and advanced students. Devoted to the im- 
provement of its members in general scientific 
knowledge, and the encouragement of original in- 
vestigations. Prof. Popenoe, President. 

S. C. Mason, Secretary. 

"railroa d time-tables. 
union pacific railway. 

KANSAS DIVISION. 

No. 2, going East 12:20 p. m. 

No. 4, going East 12:19 a. m. 

No. 1, going West 4:00 p. m. 

No. 3, going West 4:10 a. m. 

M., A. & B. BAIL WAY. 

No. 2 leaves Manhattan 8:20 a. m. 

No. 1 arrives at Manhattan 7:40 p. h. 

The trains on this road connect closely at Bur- 
liugame with the A., T. & S. F. traius, both east 

and west. 

Ceo. C. Wilder, Agent. 



Our Exchanges. 

It is supposed that there is a gang of hog 
thieves somewhere between here and the 
south line of the county. Thomas S. Ew- 
ing has lost 70 head in one night ; and 
others in the neighborhood have been taken 
to the iimount of over 100 in all. — Frankfort 
Headlight. 

A new game law has been enacted by our 
Legislature, which provides that it shall be 
unlawful to kill or trap any wild bird ex- 
cept the wild goose, duck, hawk, crow, cur- 
lew, owl and snipe, under penalty of from 
$10 to $30. It is provided, however, that 
any kind of game, except quail, may be shot 
on one's own premises from Sept. 18th to 
Feb. 1st. — Wyandotte Gazette. 

Upon the receipt of the intelligence, in 
Emporia yesterday morning, that the Su- 
preme Court had sustained the constitutional 
amendment, and that it did not invalidate 
the penal portions of the dramshop act, all 
liquor stores and saloons in Emporia were 
immediately closed. On the door of the 
" Health Office " was a card over the name 
of Major Davis, saying: "I have closed 
this place because I have to." — Emporia 
Journal. 

Young men who are intending to be far- 
mers should remember that agriculture is 
both a science and an art, to be carefully stud- 
ied and then practically carried out. The 
day has gone by when th« lannrant oan bo 
come successful farmers. Within the past 
ten years agriculture has undergone a great 
revolution ; but the next ten years will see 
greater changes than have yet been wit- 
nessed. The leading agriculturists will be 
the leading men of the country. — Leaven- 
worth Times. 

The Kansas River Barge Company, 
under the management of W. H. Jordan, 
with a capital oi' $7,000, is now ready for 
work, to put in operation one steamer and a 
line of barges, on the Kansas River. It is 
expected to make the first through trip by 
the fourth of July. We are glad to hear 
of the execution of this grand enterprise. 
There is certainly water enough in the Kan- 
sas river, from Fogarty's mill to Kansas 
City, for navigation purposes, if it can only 
be confined to a proper channel. — Junction 
City Tribune. 

That sorghum undoubtedly grows to per- 
fection in Kansas, as it does in Illinois, Iowa, 
and other western States, is a fact. But 
there is one almost insuperable obstacle to 
the successful manufacure of syrup or sugar 
from the cane. While the chintz-bugs do 
not injure the cane itself, they imbed them- 
selves between the stalk and the closely 
grown part of the blade; and, in crushing the 
cane, the bugs are mixed with the juice, and 
ruin the flavor of the syrup. If this obsta- 
cle could be overcome, the manufacture of 
sorghum in Kansas will become an indus- 
try of immense proportions. — Abilene Ga- 
zette. 

Many of the young men nowadays who 
are looking around for " a job," want some- 
thing soft and easy. With snappy abbrevi- 
ation, they call the " situation " they seek a 
" sit;" and that is exactly the size of their 
aspirations. They speak wiser than they 
know. To sit down somewhere would, of 
all things, suit them bes f . Where there is 
one earnest man eager for honest, solid work, 
you will find a dozen who propose to give 
the minimum of labor for the maximum of 
pay. The dignity of drudgery, the heroism 
of toiling at a task, the chivalry which 
prompts one to do a man's part in the 
world's work, are conceptions that by no 
means enter as they ought into the plans of 
life current among the "rising generations." 
— Leavenworth Times. 



Some Considerations on the Manage- 
ment of Fairs. 



[A Paper^ad before the Central Kansas Breed- 
ers' Assodation, at Manhattan, by Gen. J. C. 
Stone, of Leavenworth.] 

The unusual number of agricultural fairs, 
which hate been held during the past sum- 
mer and autumn, have afforded excellent 
opportunities for observing their methods, 
and estimating their results. In the thought 
which skould underlie all competitive ex- 
hibitions as in the method of work, there 
has beei not only no useful advance, but 
probably a retrogression. Some which for- 
merly held a respectable position as expo- 
nents of county or neighborhood industries, 
have degenerated into mere betting rings ; 
and in none has there been observed any 
new arrangements by which they could be 
rendered more useful. 

CULTIVATE THE PEOPLE. 

The governing object in holding an agri- 
cultural fair, should be to cultivate the people 
by bringing together the best products of in- 
dustry, and to show by the awards what is 
the judgment of the best men. By this 
means, every producer is enabled to see in 
one day, what would cost him perhaps weeks 
of time and labor to find and inspect at the 
place of production. An opportunity is giv- 
en for learning the methods pursued, and 
seeing the results accomplished by the most 

M»<"-.c*5«"".il ir.~Jiluci.-io , ntid inch in his epherc 

is stimulated to adopt better systems, and, at 
the same time, is taught how to use them. 
Improved stock, grain, fruits, implements, 
and goods of every character, are easily ex- 
amined, and each receives the benefits de- 
rived from the comparisons made and ac- 
counts rendered by the judges, who are sup- 
posed to be of especial skill, each as to the 
article or animal he is called to decide upon. 

Subsidiary to this grand object is the re- 
union of neighbors and citizens of the same 
county or State, who, under our present civil 
and social arrangements, have but few other 
opportunities for large social interviews free 
from all political, theological, or other di- 
viding influences. Also a useful means is 
furnished by which those who are progress- 
ive and have achieved more than others, 
may gratify a laudible ambition by showing 
what they have accomplished, and benefit 
the community by inciting others to do like- 
wise. 

That most of our fairs, as at present man- 
aged, do not even attempt the role we have 
sketched, no thoughtful man who has given 
them attention will deny ; and it is of great 
importance to so change the views and meth- 
ods of those who control them, that they 
may if possible fill the measure of good to 
the people, of which they are capable. The 
stereotyped answer to every suggestion of 
change for the better, is: "It will not pay: 
you must have what will 

DRAW A CROWD ; " 

and this has been repeated until the impor- 
tant question discussed by those who control 
these associations, is what will draw a crowd ; 
and it has come to be regarded as an axiom 
that no fair will pay unless a large crowd 
can be induced to attend. 

Usually, active business men in the town 
are selected as officers ; and it often happens 
that, in their anxiety to gather as large a 
crowd to their town as possible, they lose 
sight entirely of the prime object, which 
should always be the improvement of the 
country, by educating the people to a larger 
and more profitable production. They first 
assume that without a large crowd, expenses 
cannot be met, and then proceed to do what- 
ever, in their judgment, will bring a crowd. 

We affirm that these fairs can be managed 
so as to subserve the high purposes for which 



they ought to be held, and, at the same time, 
pay not only their necessary expenses, but 
accumulate a fund for permanent improve- 
ments; and in all this country there is no 
better field for this advance than Kansas. 

OUT WITH THE SIDE-SHOWS. 
We say nothing against public gatherings 
held for amusements, or for other purposes ; 
but it is certainly a misnomer to call a horse- 
trot or a military drill an agricultural fair. 
Let meetings for such purposes be held 
wherever and whenever they are desired, 
but bring back the fair to its legitimate use ; 
viz., the education o'f the people in the di- 
rection of the improvement and increase of 
the stock and products of the country, there- 
by increasing wealth and comfort. 
" First gf all things, we should rigidly ex- 
clude all gambling devices, side-shows of 
every kind, pool selling, political or other 
speech-making, military drills, baby shows, 
or any other display or device not germane 
to the object of the exhibition. 

REPUTATION, NOT PREMIUMS. 

Offer no extravagant premiums for any- 
thing. Make the list of articles competing 
as large as possible, but let all the premiums 
be small. When it is understood that ex- 
hibitors expect to make reputation from 
their exhibits, a better spirit will be main- 
tained and a healthier competition had 
than when they show for profit. For the 
name reasons premiums should be always 
given in plate and never in money. Money 
received may vanish with the other profits 
of the exhibitor ; but a piece of plate with an 
engraved statement upon it is a perpetual re- 
minder of the honor obtained, and a constant 
incentive to children and neighbors to follow 
in the same track. The offering of large 
premiums in money has created a class of 
professional exhibitors, who travel from 
State to State wherever these large premi- 
ums are offered. These men can afford to 
ruin, by over-feeding or otherwise, the stock 
they use for this purpose, as the premiums 
they take often far exceed the real value of 
the animals, while their exhibits not only 
do not stimulate others to improve, but on 
the contrary, for obvious reasons, hinder it. 

Looking in the same direction, it has of- 
ten been found a wise arrangement, in well- 
conducted fairs, to require exhibitors to pay 
an entry fee equal to ten per cent of the 
premium for which they compete. Where 
the premiums are small, it has been found 
that this was not objected to, and often se- 
cured the amount of the premium without 
charge to the society. 

Let all second premiums be by honorable 
mention only. 

ENCOURAGE USEFUL HOME PRODUCTS. 

Confine the premium list very strictly to 
such products as can be profitably raised or 
manufactured in the region for the benefit 
of which the fair is held. We often see a 
large premium offered for the greatest num- 
ber of varieties of certain fruits, thereby in- 
ducing horticulturists to cover their tables 
with a mass of rubbish, when every intelli- 
gent man among them will say that the 
number of useful varieties is limited. It is 
not meant to exclude new kinds, but only to 
see that they are useful as well as new, be- 
fore they receive the endorsement of an ag- 
ricultural or horticultural society. 

An innovation, which it would seem wise 
to make in many cases (perhaps not at all), 
would be to permit no competition for pre- 
miums at county fairs, by owners or produ- 
cers outside the county. It has often hap- 
pened that such outside competition has pre- 
vented improvement in certain counties 
rather than encouraged it, especially in stock 
and manufactured goods ; and it has usually 
been found that competition among imme- 
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diate neighbors, was more beneficial than 
any other. 

ENTRANCE FEE3. 

The gate fees at county fairs are usually 
too high. They should never be over twen- 
ty-five cents for each person, and there 
should be no charge for vehicles. Farmers 
and persons with limited means should be 
encouraged to come with their families early 
in the morning, and spend the whole day in 
examining the stock and products, bringing 
their own lunches with them; and thus 
their wives and children can participate with 
them in the social intercourse, and enjoy 
with them the improving influences by 
which they would be remembered, instead of 
rushing out in the afternoon for a sight at a 
horse-trot, which is over in a few minutes, 
and about which they learn little or nothing. 

THE 8WEEPSTAKES HUMBUG. 

We often find in the premium lists of the 
last few years one for the best cow or bull 
" of any age or breed," and sometimes a 
large one is offered. There would be as 
much prudence and propriety in making a 
premium for the best live animal of any size 
or breed, and allow all beasts to compete as 
to send judges into a ring to decide between 
a Short-norn and a Jersey. 

THE JUDGES. 

Another vicious practice has obtained 
wide adoption, which ought to be discarded. 
Judges are now usually required to make 
their decisions by ballot, and no one permit- 
ted to discuss animals or produce before 
them. The spurious reason alleged is, that 
if discussion is permitted, the opinion of one 
might be of too great weight with the others. 
This, if true, is the best possible reason for 
discussion. If three judges go into a ring 
and one is competent to decide which is the 
best, and to give a good reason for his 
opinion, surely his judgment is far more val- 
uable than the opinions of the other two, or 
of a dozen such, and ought to outweigh 
them. 

It should be presumed in all cases that 
judges appointed are gentlemen, and that in 
making their decisions they will be guided 
by their honest convictions ; and they should 
be treated and trusted as gentlemen until it 
appears that they have been influenced by 
dishonorable motives, and then they should 
be promptly and fearlessly exposed. 

Another obstacle to success is that our 
county fairs are usually held open too long. 
Two days, or at most three, is as long as is 
possible to maintain the interest of an ordi- 
nary county display ; and the attendance will 
be better when a snorter time is allowed. 

TELL HOW IT'S DONE. 

In one very important particular, our 
fairs have never been able to accomplish as 
much good as is desirable. It has always 
been recognized, that while the display of a 
premium article or animal was useful as a 
model and an incentive to others, yet it 
could not accomplish its full measure of use- 
fulness unless the manner of its production 
could be set forth in plain terms easily to be 
understood and easily to be followed. Our 
most ingenious producers, breeders, and feed- 
ers, are often bunglers with their pens ; and 
it has been found impossible to induce them 
to record their methods in a clear or attract- 
ive shape. In order to remedy this capital 
defect in our system, it would be necessary 
to appoint for each association a special sec- 
retary, whose business it should be to gath- 
er from the exhibitor of each premium ani- 
mal or article a complete history thereof. 
If an animal, give its pedigree as far as 
could be ascertained, the mode of raising 
from birth, the kind and quantity of feed 
consumed, and every fact which would be 
useful to one wishing to imitate it. If grain 
or fruit, he would ascertain the kind of seed 
used and the mode of selecting it, methods 
of cultivation, or as full as would be useful. 
One such report, made by a competent and 
careful man, would be of more real service 
to the farmers, producers, and manufactur- 
ers of Kansas, than all the fairs that have 
been held within its borders since the settle- 
ment of the State, or that are likely to be 
held in the next decade as they are now 
conducted. 

We are all aware that the gamblers and 
pool-sellers will, with one voice, deny all 
this as impractical ; and declare that the 
people would not attend a fair so conducted, 
that there would not be funds enough to 
pay the premiums, etc. To this, there is 
one all-sufficient answer : — 

ONE LIVING EXAMPLE 

is worth a thousand theories. The Agri- 



cultural Association of Bourbon county, Ky., 
is the oldest and most successful county as- 
sociation on this continent. They have just 
closed their forty-third annual exhibition. 
In all these forty-three years, this exhibition 
has never been omitted. Even during the 
war, no matter bv what troops their little 
city of Paris was occupied, the fair was hold. 
They have owned and used the same grounds 
from the beginning; and there is not and 
never has been a track for trials of speed 
upon it. The tables of Bourbon county 
farmers are loaded with plate honorably 
won at its displays, and proudly kept as 
mementoes of skill and success in their call- 
ing; and the careful culture, the magnifi- 
cent stock, and the garnered wealth of that 
grand old countv, are largely due to the be- 
neficent influence of this unrivalled associa- 
tion, of which the honorable Brutus J. Clay 
was for twenty-six consecutive years the 
president. 

SO MAY KANSAS. 

The fame of such an example is sought to 
be broken by the fact that Kansas is a new 
State, that our people are not yet familiar 
with good stock, etc., as those of such a 
county, and therefore could not be brought 
to take an interest in such products without 
some claptrap is used to draw the crowd. 
There are more than twenty counties in 
this State, any one of which contains more 
good stock to-day than Bourbon county had 
forty-three years ago ; there are more than 
twenty counties with a larger population 
than it has to-day ; and there are more than 
fifty counties in this State with a greater 
producing power,— each of which would be 
richer and more prosperous than that fa- 
mous county, if wise and careful men could 
concentrate" their attention upon those pro- 
ducts which are valuable in themselves and 
useful, elevating and ennobling to the pro- 
ducers, and cut loose from those which foster 
the spirit of gambling. 

The brightest of all futures is among 
the possibilities of Kansas farming, though 
much of the success that future shall bring, 
rests largely with those who control and 
manage our agricultural displays. 
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Chemicals and Cliemical Apparatus 
for Common Schools. 
We are pleased to notice that there is an 
effort, on the part of many of the advanced 
city schools of the State, to depart from the 
time-honored custom of teaching chemistry 
from books alone, without even chemicals to 
show the class (thus giving an idea of the 
physical properties of the substances of 
which they read), or to illustrate the reac- 
tions said to take place when certain substan- 
ces are brought together under proper cir- 
cumstances, much less to let the pupils put 
these substances together and bring about 
the required conditions to get the desired 
reaction. They are catching the spirit of 
the age ; and see that the pupil cannot, by 
merely studying a book, know what others 
have done, in the same sense that he knows 
it from seeing the thing done, or, still better, 
from doing it himself. And so there is a 
growing desire to procure such apparatus 
and supplies as the finances of the district 
will justify. In many cases, it becomes a 
question how and where to procure the 
chemicals and apparatus which will entirely 
meet their wants, and this at a low figure. 
Often a " set," put up especially for these 
schools, is purchased. These sets are gener- 
ally designed for the experiments in certain 
specified text-books. This is doubtless an 
advantage in certain contingencies; but the 
teacher should be able to order from a cata- 
logue such articles as are needed. 

I have just been making an estimate of 
the real value of one of these sets. It sells 
at $17.50. The value at retail rates, as 
shown by catalogues, is $5.90. The amount 
of the several articles, and not the 
prices, are given. It is amusing to note the 



small quantity of some of the substances 
furnished in this " set." One-eighth of an 
ounce of carbonic disulphide is an illustra- 
tion. This substance sells at fifty cents per 
pound. One-eighth of an ounce is worth 
nearly five mills. In a few other cases, less 
than a cent's worth of a substance is given. 
More than half of the chemicals are in 
amounts of three cents' worth and less. As 
this is a cheap set, it shows to a greater dis- 
advantage than more costly ones, but the 
same principle is shown in all. Now, the 
dealers may be pardoned for taking this 
very liberal profit. They must have pay 
for weighing out such small quantities. 
The school will find it a very profitable in- 
vestment to purchase in larger amounts. 
The saving on sets will go far toward pay- 
ing for the larger quantities. Even if not 
all the chemicals are used up this year, 
they will keep till next. But the advantage 
will not be a pecuniary one alone. Larger 
supplies mean better results in the schools. 
School officers contemplating purchasing 
chemicals or chemical apparatus, cannot do 
better than to procure catalogues from relia- 
ble firms; such as, Bullock & Crenshaw, Phil- 
adelphia; Powers & Weightman, New York ; 
E. S. Ritchie & Sons, Boston, Mass., and 
numerous others. From this make out a 
list of needed supplies, and get their rates. 
They will generally give a discount from 
catalogue prices. The teacher, from a few 
articles, such as glass tubes, rubber tube.", 
clay pipes, &c, can often make many of the 
simpler pieces of apparatus. He can use ox 
bladders for gas bags, old gun barrels for 
retorts for generating oxygen, illuminating 
gas, &c, clay pipes for making blow-pipes 
and deflagrating spoons, &c. 

A little mechanical ingenuity, by which 
we mean the ability to design and especial- 
ly the skill to construct, must always con- 
stitute a large portion uf these school labo- 
ratories, as in all others. He who must fol- 
low all minute directions of the books, using 
four-ounce flasks when it so directs, or glass 
tubes of just so many millimeters in diame- 
ter and length for the same reason, will suc- 
ceed but poorly in teaching any of the sci- 
ences, and more especially in teaching 
chemistry. Of course, a neatness and exact- 
ness is requisite ; but this exactness is to 
be observed in other things than the unes- 
sentials, where it is so often met— Prof. Fail- 
yer, ___ 



The Study of Minerals in Common 
Schools. 

None of the natural sciences can be taught 
more successfully, with the facilities to be 
found in high schools, than mineralogy, so 
far as obvious physical and simple chemical 
properties of minerals are concerned. Blow 
pipes costing two cents each, lamps or can- 
dles, charcoal, a few bottles of acids, soda, 
borax and cobalt solutions, with a specific 
gravity balance, are all that is really essen- 
tial. A few minerals can be procured in 
any locality. A system of exchange would 
supply schools with all the minerals native 
to Kansas. Others can be procured by the 
pound from dealers in cabinet specimens. 
Of course, a few fine crystals of the rarer 
crystalline minerals would be obtained by 
purchasing in bulk. But these would be 
just the thing for study of physical and 
chemical properties. A few typical crystals 
could also, by special contract, be obtained 
for illustrating the crystalline form. At 
least, the exchange of specimens above sug- 
gested, would be an excellent way to procure 
a small school cabinet at little cost. Even 
if the systematic study of minerals is not at 
once begun, the cabinet is to a great extent 
educational in itself. Let us have these 
cabinets, at least in the school in each coun- 
ty seat.— Prof. Failyer. 



Educational Oossip. 

Augusta wants a reading-room. 
Wichita has a Shakespearean club. 
" I think that that that that that boy has 
written is the best that on the board, 
said a teacher the other day, in his class. 

Several papers of the State contain items 
speaking of the building of a gorgeous new 
school building at Manhattan. The state- 
ment is not a fact. 

Some one stole the entire coal supply of 
the Medicine Lodge school last week, forc- 
ing thus the entire educational machinery 
to stop. 

The State Normal School at Emporia was 
obliged, several limes this winter, to sus- 
pend operations on account of its heating 
furnace. 

Kansas has a permanent school fund of 
nearly two million dollars. Nearly three 
millions of acres of land were granted for 
this purpose, which will secure, when entire- 
ly sold, a fund of about $10,000,000. 

The world moves. The other night a 
lecturer claimed that before a boy is taught 
Greek, he should be filled with the horvors 
of debt. Usually, the schools leave the vir- 
tues to the last," and then forget to teaA 
them. — Leavenworth Times. 

A physician who has given a great deal 
of study to the subject of woman's progress, 
publishes his conclusions in the New York 
Times. He says women are improving 
mentally but retrograding physically. He 
thinks American women particularly are 
not now as robust as they were a hundred 
years ago. 

Prof. Price is going to publish a book in 
a few weeks, which, we believe, he will call 
the Annals of the Southwest, or something 
like that. Anyhow, it will be a review of 
the early days of the little towns scattered 
through this part of the valley. Such a 
book as this will be a genuine treat.— Wich- 
ita Republican. 

The Newton Golden Gate tells a blood- 
curdling tale of a fight between a rural 
teacher in Harvey coutity and five or six 
big boys. The teacher, an experienced and 
well-educated man, was"knocked down with 
a stove poker, badly beaten, and had his 
arm broken twice. A few years of reform 
school distributed among the crowd, would 
be the proper medicine. 

The Holton Recorder thinks elections for 
school offices ought to be held earlier in the 
year. It says : " The schools generally end 
in June. It is to the interest of the schools 
as well as teachers that the school officers 
that run the schools for the next year be 
ready to employ teachers. It is generally 
the case, that teachers are compelled to wait 
in uncertainty until within two or three 
weeks of the time school is expected to com- 
mence, before they contract." 

Geo. W. Martin advertises in the Capi- 
tal that there are'but few copies of the " An- 
nals of Kansas" left, and that he would 
like to dispose of them at the price of $5.00 
per copy before retiring from the State print- 
ing-office. There being only a limited edi- 
tion of them, and no possibility of a reprint 
of the work or even anything like it, we sin- 
cerely advise librarians and citizens inter- 
ested in the early history of the State, to 
take the opportunity and get a copy. In 
twenty years, this valuable work will be 
worth $25.00 a copy. 

As the question, whether or not teachers 
can draw pay for holidays, is one on which 
opinions differ very widely, and as the school 
law says nothing on the subject, we referred 
the question to State Superintendent Speer, 
and received the following : — 

" With reference to your question on 
holidays, I would say that a teacher is not 
entitled to compensation for time commonly 
called holidays, without teaching. But I 
am of the opinion that if a teacher is ready 
and willing to teach on holidays, and the 
school is suspended by the board (no men- 
tion being made of it in the contract), the 
teacher would be entitled to pay, or have 
them included as part of the time contracted 
for." — Hutchinson Interior. 



Occasionally a few head of buffalo are 
found straggling on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion ; but the wild bison is nearly extinct.— 
Dodge City Times. 

A fellow sold a load of wheat in Clifton 
the other day, and secreted in the wagon a 
large stone weighing about thirty pounds. 
There must be such a thing, then, as " cheat" 
in wheat.— Waterville Telegraph. 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 



The grade cards for the first half of this term 
have been mailed this week. 



The President's office sports a new and well- 
made book-table,— a job that speaks well for 
the Mechanical Department. 



Prof. Ward's class in English analysis is at pres- 
ent studying word derivations. Every Bhelf of the 
library has been ransacked this week for dictiona- 
ries and histories of the language. 

The friends of Lewis Salter will be glad to hear 
that he is prospering. In addition to farming the 
parental homestead, he has also lately embarked in 
the agricultural implement business. 

Prof. Piatt's class-room has been provided with 
now blackboards. In our next issue, we will pub- 
lish a new recipe for making the best blackboard 
In creation, — such as the Professor now has. 

Among tho many catalogues of seed-houses and 
nurseries which flood our reading-table, we no- 
tice that of a Kansas institution, A. Whitcomb, of 
Lawrence. The business is confined to bedding 
and greenhouse plants ; but in this line it is very 
complete. We advise our lady readers to send for 
the pamphlet. 

President Fairchild and Prof. Shelton went to 
Abilene yesterday to attend the Dickinson County 
Farmers' Institute. From the programme of the 
Institute, we see that they will be among the act- 
ive members. The President is billed for Friday 
evening, with " Education on the Farm, and for 
Farmers;" and Prof. Shelton, for Saturday fore- 
noon, with " Tame Grasses," and for the evening, 
with " Farm Experiments." 



The class in mineralogy, which numbers sixty, 
recite in two divisions. Two hours is given each 
of these divisions. One hour is devoted to the 
study of known minerals, by aid of lecture ab- 
stracts provided by the hectograph process. Dur- 
ing the other hour, minerals are determined by 
use of blow-pipe and reagents. It is interesting 
to note the zest with which most of the students 
enter upon this blow-pipe work. 

The new gasoline apparatus for the laboratory 
has been ordered from the Combination Gas Ma- 
chino Co., of Detroit, Mich. Besides furnishing 
the necessary flames for the classes in chemical 
analysis, and the Professor's private laboratory, 
it will ultimately bo used to light the whole of 
the building. For the present, however, only 
about forty jets will be provided, confined to the 
work-benches of the analytical laboratory. It is 
designed to have it in working order by next 
spring term. 

Society Hall, February 2Gth, 1881. 
Society convened with Pres. Myrs in the chair. 
After roll-call and devotion, J. D. Needham was in- 
itiated, and the name of T. F. Bowen was balloted 
on for membership. J. C. Allen and L. H. Neis- 
wonderwere appointed to fill vacancies in debate, 
which was decided in favor of affirmative. A res- 
olution was adopted that a committee of three be 
appointed to confer in rogard to holding a special 
session at end of term. W. Knaus, M. A. Reeve 
and J. C. Allen were appointed. Programme for 
next session is as follows: Question, "Resolved, 
That education has done more toward civilization 
than has religion." Affirmative, J. D. Needham 
and J. C. Allen; negative, W. H, Meek and W. 
Knaus. Declamation by 0. G. Palmer ; select read- 
ing, J. C. McElroy. After report of critic and read- 
ing of minutes, the Society adjourned. Call. 



Society Hall, March 4th, 1881. 
Society called to order by the President. De- 
votion by F. M. Jeffery. Tho debate was closely 
contested, but Miss Pope's able speech decided the 
question in favor of the negative After some 
quibbling about passing extemporaneous speaking, 
it was taken up and indulged in with the usual in- 
terest. A creditablo number of the Gleaner was 
presented by Mr, Barrett and Miss Short. Under 
the order of reports of committees, tho picture 
committee presented an "eloquent" report. A 
unanimous vote of thanks was tendered Prof. Wal- 
ters, for his donation to the societies of a fine por- 
trait of Washington. Duties for next week: De- 
bate on the question, " Resoloed, That Washington 
deserves more honor for defending America than 
Columbus for discovering it." Messrs. Walden 
and Jeffery on the affirmative; J. F. Strieker and 
C. F. Barrett on the negative. Gleaner in two 
weeks by Mr. Hopper and Miss Light foot. Society 
adjourned. St. CHARLB& 



Friday, March 4th, 1881. 

The Scientific Club was called to order by Pres. 
Popenoe. An interesting paper was presented by 
Mr. G. Hopper, upon the subject, " Tree Pruning 
in Kansas." The question was handled from a 
practical, Kansas standpoint, and called forth an 
animated discussion from the members. A series 
of resolutions were then offered by the executive 
committee, the substance of which was the divis- 
ion of the Club into tho following sections : Sec- 
tion (a), Archselogy ; Sec. (6), Biology ; Sec (c), 
Chemistry; Sec. (d), Physics; Sec. («), Engineer- 
ing; Sec. (/), Zoology; Sec. (g), Geology. 

The Club as a whole is to constitute section (a); 
while each member is required to enroll himself 
in one, and may in two, of the remaining sections. 
Each section may elect its chairman, and arrange 
its own meetings at pleasure, and is required to 
present one paper at each regular meeting of the 
Club. After a thorough discussion, the resolutions 
were adopted and the Club adjourned. Students 
of the College and others interested are respect- 
fully notified that the members of the Scientific 
Club do not lay claim to any exhaustive amount 
of scientific culture, but are simply learners; and 
any one interested, in these pursuits is cordially 
invited to unite with us in this work. M. S. C. 



The month of February was remarkable for sev- 
eral severe storms, as well as for the unusually low 
temperature that prevailed during the greater por- 
tion of the month. 

The average temperature of February for a 
series of years is 31°.89. The average rainfall is .99 
inches. 

The mean temperature of the February just 
closed, is 22°.2. The mean at 7 a. m., 15°.2; at 2 p. 
m., 28°.5 ; at 9 p. m., 22°.5. It will be observed that 
this month is 9°.7 below the average February tem- 
perature. The lowest temperature of the month 
was 13° below. This occurred on the 16th. The 
maximum temperature, 44°, was observed on the 
25th. 

About ten o'clock of the 5th, a gentle rain set in, 
with the wind in the southeast. This changed to 
sleet in the night, and finally to snow, the wind 
veering to the northeast. The snow continued 
through the Cth, melting to such an extent that 
not more than four inches of snow remained on 
the ground. But 2.06 inches of water were collect- 
in the gauge. 

On the 11th, a snow fell, which was estimated at 
six inches in depth ; but it drifted to such an ex- 
tent that an approximation only could be made. 
On the 14th and 17th, occurred more snow. The 
entire fall during the month was 14 inches ; entire 
rainfall, 2.75 inches. The mornings of the 25th 
and 26th were foggy. 

The mean barometer was 28.63; lowest, 28.24; 
highest, 28.97. 

The wind was northwest at seventeen obser- 
vations; southwest at seventeen; northeast at 
twelve ; east, ten ; north, ten ; southeast, nine ; 
south, five ; west, four. 

The per cent of cloudiness at 7 a. m. was 63; at 2 
p. M., 54; at 9 P. M., 40.— Prof. Failyer. 

PABLIAMBNTABIANISM. 

In the course of human events, it once more be- 
comes necessary for ye reporter to manipulate his 
fabor in an effort to chronicle the progress of the 
Drill Club. There was no session last week, owing 
to the College social, which was held in commemo- 
ration of that exemplary stripling of humanity 
who, with his little tomahawk, hewed to tho line, 
regardless of where the cherry trees fell, and then, 
Washingtonian like, acknowledged the commission 
of the depredation. The simplicity of this confes- 
sion by Georgie, caused his name to be emblazoned 
on the annals of time, as a youth worthy of emula- 
tion; and he will continually be proudly pointed 
to by doting parents as the " pink of perfection," 
in their efforts to check the rebellious spirit of 
the typical American youth of this and future gen- 
erations. This allusion to the " father of our 
country," will be pardoned, when it is known 
that a fac simile representation of that honored 
and valiant patriot now adorns the walls of Society 
Hall. For this magnificent present, the societies, 
and particularly the Drill Club, are indebted to 
the skillful brush of Prof. Walters, and for which 
words fail to express their gratitude; but all unite 
in pronouncing tho Professor an artist " to the 
manor born." 

From theserious tediousness with which mat- 
ters are being transacted, it is qulto evident that 
the members are rapidly gaining a clear concep- 
tion of many of the mystified principles of parlia- 
ment; and they are making effective use of their 
knowledge in the attainment of desired ends, in 
the proceedings of the Club. Tho inability of 
President Knaus to be present, gave "Judge" Bar- 
rett, of moot-court fame, " from the sixth district," 
an opportunity to display his ability in conducting 
the exercises of the evening. The "Judge" ac- 
quitted himself creditably, and proved himself 
the possessor of considerable executive ingenuity. 
The Club expressed their appreciation of the 
merits of the present Incumbent of the chair by 



■ Trigonometry, Chemistry, and 



re-electing him for another term. Out of several 
choice candidates, and frequent consultation of 
Roberts' Rules of Order on those points by which 
success might be secured, Miss Rebecca Coburn 
was elected secretary. In competency and per- 
sonal appearance, perhaps a better selection could 
not be made ; and, in these respects, she will doubt- 
less sustain the commendable reputation estab- 
lished by her predecessors. Mr. Mell Piatt suc- 
ceeded in dignifying himself with the honors of 
marshal, for which position he is eminently qual- 
ified. 

Engrossing parental duties necessitated the res- 
ignation of Superintendent A. A. Stewart as um- 
pire of the Club; and President Fairchild kindly 
assumes the duties of the position. Several more 
additions were made td the roll of membership. 
Horatius. 

The Manhattan Industrialist, by the Faculty 
of the Agricultural College, though small, is a high- 
ly prized exchange. The matter is choice, and the 
paper is a model of typographical beauty.— Olathe 
Gazelle. 

WINTER AND SPRING TERMS. 

A winter term of twelve weeks begins on the 
afternoon of Monday, Jan. 3d, at which time ap- 
plicants for admission will be examined. All 
should be prepared for examination in Arithmetic 
to percentage at least, and in elements of English, 
as well as in Reading, Spelling, Writing, and Geog- 
raphy. The regular first-year class will enter up- 
no Book-keeping and U. 8. History, continuing 
their study of the English language, by analysis of 
words and thoughts, and by exercises in expres- 
sion. 

Other classes will pursue the courses presented 
in the following arrangement of class hours: — 

First Hour.— Geology, Horticulture, English 
Structure, and English Drill 

Second Hour, 
Book-keeping. 

Third Hour.— Logic, Geometry, and United States 
History. 

Fourth Hour .— Zoology, Chemistry, Practical Ag- 
riculture, English Structure, and Arithmetic. 

Fifth Hour.— Household Economy and Chem- 
istry alternating, and Arithmetic. 

Drawing and industrial classes will be so arranged 
as to accommodate the students. 

Immediately after the close of the winter term, 
a spring term of ten weeks begins, during which 
the regular classes continue their course as fol- 
lows: — 

First Fear.— Algebra. English Composition. 
Botany, with Drawing. 

Second Year.— Geometry completed. Entomol- 
ogy and Anatomy. Analytical Chemistry, or 
Household Chemistry and Economy. 

Third Year.— Analytical Chemistry, or House- 
hold Economy and Chemistry. Mechanics, with 
Drawing. Agricultural Chemistry, or General His- 
tory. 

Fourth Fear.— Geology. Political Economy. Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry. 

Provision will be made for continuing classes 

less advanced than the regular first year; but all 

students entering at the beginning of the spring 

term, should be well advanced already in all the 

common-school branches. No beginning class will 

be organized. 

ENTEBING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if tbey have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of tho College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Studonts should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 



SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

We enumerate a few of the special advantages 
which the Agricultural College presents to the 
young people of the State of Kansas: 

First: Although an industrial school, as thor- 
ough and as complete an education — using the 



term in its popular sense— can be acquired here 
as in other schools. A student will make as rapid 
advancement here as elsewhere in the studies pur- 
sued, whether he remains here one or two years, 
or through the whole course. 

Second: While obtaining a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the natural sciences, every 
student is learning some useful trade or art. This 
peculiar feature of the Agricultural College is a 
success. It should no longer be regarded as an 
experiment. Those who have been here one, two 
or three years are now in good positions, receiv- 
ing good wages as telegraph operators, printers, 
carpenters, etc. Young men who have been 
through the course in practical agriculture and 
horticulture are rapidly becoming known as the 
best farmers in the localities in which they reside. 

Third: The expenses are brought down to the 
lowest possible point. There are no matriculation 
fees, no tuition bills, no college customs which 
compel a useless expenditure for badges or dress. 
The expenses are simply the cost of living, and the 
text-books used. 

Fourth : The high moral and religious influence 
which exists at Manhattan. The students of the 
Agricultural College are young men and women of 
excellent character. Their average age is about 
eighteen years. They are deeply in earnest in , 
their efforts for advancement. Of course there are 
a few exceptions, but the vicious or shiftless are 
soon thrown out. "Attend to business or leave " 
is the one rule. A wholesome religious influence 
pervades the Institution. The students' weekly 
prayer-meeting has been well sustained for more 
than ten years. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



~WV~ *'- Johnston. 

DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1866. 



c 



lothler. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

|k Adams. 

* GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, FRUITS, Ac. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 



* FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 
Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 

Jk J. Legore. 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELRY. 

Repairing made a speciality. Opposite post- 
office. 



popular Meat Market. 

BOOK & P1ERSON. 
Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 



fTiginbotham, Stingley A Huntress. 

MERCHANTS, 
PROP'RS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



J| himI ware, Tinware, Ac. 

A. J. WHITFORD. 
Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 



JU>m. Briggs' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 



jsranhattan Bakery. 

WM. BALDERSTON. 
Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 

r ong A Firestone. 

LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 
East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



Jk P. Stills, Successor to Blood, Brooks rfc Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OP PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 



'WkTarrcn Cooper. 

DRY-GOODS AND GROCERIES. 
Southeast corner Poyntz Avenue and Second St. 



T|» u rjfoy i»e*s 

PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



Si PlUsbury, 

BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 
Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 

j*| crchant Tailor. 

WM. B. LEICESTER. 
A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
hand. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 

1» E. I.ofim-k. 

*• MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 

Your choice, for 10 cents, of a fine display of 
jewelry and notions. Opposite post-office. 

jBfanhattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exohnnge, without any charge of com- 
mission. 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For ibis reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite Hue of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. . 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so iar as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, leleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
qsiired to pnxtice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and votal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are ottered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives ihe general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
gIhcw I Hi re * ^~ 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 



Botany. -During the coarse, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany, In the spring terra, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
st ud v of plant physiology,— in the germination of 
seed" the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it is: in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
studv of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain.— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, steins, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and scries of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life 
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FALL 
TEKM. 



Arithmetic, 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



WINTER 
TEKM. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 



SPKINO 
TEKM. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 



FALL 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy 



SPRING 
TERM. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analy t'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 

Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Logic ; Deductive, Inductiye. 

Zoology. 

Un ited States Constitution. 

Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops j man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and tho growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the "tame grasses "in Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm ana 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Year.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws ot 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
quired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
deve opment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the svstem to be pursued. Rotation ot 
crops; general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agrieultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.— Third Year.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required forthe 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene ; 
and, in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard ; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable tor 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden ; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations witli 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the" form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and "physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses oil the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot <S Storer. 

Okoanic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als tor his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

MiNK.nALOGY.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
following, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson's 
" How Crops Feed. 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee; butter and milk; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics— This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fol- 
low*d by experimental study in the Physical 



Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity; laws of storms; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course In mete- 
orological observations is tuken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and PiiARMACEUTiCALCiiEMisTRYmay 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being snent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is giveu. 

Book-keeping— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
studeut provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
t he principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra.— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things ar<> aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the studeut has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges; and care and uae of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four forms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and various geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term.— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
■ion fill v 

Third Verm.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves ; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— Mrnl 
Year.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsingas 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,— roots, sterns, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meaningsof 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David .1. Hill's Elements 
Of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. , , . . 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of S'nind criticism. This is to lowed by u term 
spent iu the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother- tongOe, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students arc encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before tho 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.— The ele- 
ments of United Slates History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated t>y his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and! art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctlv is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles ol classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the oasis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene — To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 



through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exorcise, clothing, 
temperature of roo.ns, etc. 

Household Economy— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratorv. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both arc required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies: 
certain terms of practice in the carpentershopare 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without, fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows :— 

Carpentrt/, etc.— AW are enrolled as carpenters, 
and tiike the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
ioints and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. ... . 
Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpving, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them ; composition ; 
imposition ; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings i; 
technical terms ; and general duties of a hrst-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons ot 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make tne student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telearaphy.-Thc course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,- attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
mes ages- abbreviations, signals forms of mes- 
sages train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business ; as press re- 
ports messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used fy prominent telegraph companies, 
together with trie necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks In actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc- The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments ? The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruples, and the telephone, 

"sewing- ' Young ladies are taught in all ord niry 
forms of sewing with needle and machine and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses and ^otnergar. 
menU. Thev may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour ol practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College : — ^^ 

Gentlemen: -Permit me to 8ubmi , 
following report of the classes taught in my 
department of the College duringShe year 
closing June 30, 1879. ' 

During the fall term of 1878, I tautrht 
classes in English, arithmetic and aft a 
lbe class in Jinghsh numbered forty-eight 
and was taught without division. The class 
in arithmetic numbered fifty, and recited in 
two divisions. The class fi algebra n „ m 
bered seventy-three, and was also divided 
During the winter and spring of 1879 [ 
taught classes in English structure, United 
State, history and advanced arithmetic 
with book-keeping. The class in structure 
was composed chiefly, of students who had 
been >n the English of the previous term 
and numbered forty-six. The class in hi-' 
ory numbered sixty-seven, and the class in 
book-keeping eighty-seven. Each or the 
two latter classes was divided into sec ions 
occupying two different hours for reci.Sn' 
In reference to the class in English I 
amy say that, after an experience .f, uiore 
than twenty years in trying to teach the S 
ence and art of using the English language 

; " f u . \ d fficult probJem fc> UR3S 

us. the best line of work to pursue in teach 
jug a given class for a limited time Dur- 
ing .hese twenty years, I have varied my 
method of teaching from spending neady 
the whole time upon the science of the E 
guage, giving very little to the art, to the 
opposite extreme of occupying almost ail of 
the t.me in the practice of using the lan- 
guage, and spending iittle upon The princi- 
ples underlying the correct use of it Fur 
practical purposes, aside from that of teach- 
tag, I believe the latter method is the better 
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to be able to write one's thoughts upon a 
subject with clearness and ease, and itVooo- 
fiSR W !' h «V od ««age,iua'penmanrp 

a 1 he words m a g.ven sentence, without the 
ability to use good language readily. £? J 

should be taught to give the student the 
abUity to know why his language is or s 
not m agreement with established usage 
Many o our students come to us, from fif- 
een to twenty-four years of age without 
being good readers, good spellers or goo" 
Penmen and knowing nothing ol the £ 
ciples of elementary sounds. They perha s 
have a little knowledge of technical gram 
MM, but have had almost no practice fn the 

d X Ju7T ,?. their 0Wn Noughts. Or 
S. h ° e l l8l i mU8t C0Ver aJI ll ^e points, 

ogether with the principles of and practice 
in capitalization, punctuation, and the ana I- 
y-w of sentences, which Jat er of itself « 
quite a field lor study. Only four or five 
short months are allowed to accomplish tfir 
hence the problem of how best g 2 

he time. Nearly half the lime was o LZ 

Siln tjie eflbn . t0 ,ead the 8tude " ts ^ Z- 
press their own thoughts about pictures ob- 

J shan B and H ab l 8traCt ,he ' Uea ' lD » aSSibt 
shape; and I mav say, in many cases the 

work was attendecf with very gra',ifyi„ g C? 

Our course in English structure embraces 
a knowledge of the origin of the language 
its growth, its derivation from other htn 
guages the formation of words from rol 
with their various prefixes and suffixes 
using roots from the Saxon, Latin and Greek 

buTSSm'fi" 1 8h0 " ing ,,ow our "«* «• 

built from hese various sources. It also in- 
cludes drill i„ the structure of sentences. 



The object has been to introduce the pupil 
o many words in common use with wh"c 
he was not before familiar, to give him a 
clearer perception of the meaning ofLe 
W0 « ,8 * ,th which he was somfwha Tc! 

Th 1 ^ ed i andt0 give him variet ^ clearnes^ 
and facduy ln expressing his^' though? 
1 his work has been accompanied by regular" 
practice ,n the expression of thought^upon 
paper and a criticism of the same. A Tor 
ion of the time in these classes has 5so 
been spent upon declamation. 

The best course to be pursued in the study 
of arithmetic is far more plainly marked 
than it is in the study of Ingli h. Every 
student needs skill in the use of the simple 
rules He needs perfect familiarity in hand? 
hug (ractmnal numbers, both common and 
decimal; and, as long as we have not the 
metric system, he needs acquaintance w th 
our varying scales of denominate numbers 
He must thoroughly understand the princi 
pies of percentage, .« they apply to so many 
of he business transactions of common life- 
and he needs to develop his powers 
of. thought in the application of ainhese 
principles. But those parts of the arithme 
t.c which may be classed as ornamentar r 
winch are put in simply for the purpose of 
showing what may be done with numbers 
may wisely be omitted from the course in 
sue;, an institution as this. The effort has 
be,a lojgake the study as strictly practical 
as V^ t xny, by applymg ,| le prin ^ pIe8 to 
tang.ble objects which may be handled and 
measured by the class. Nearlv as much 
work has been done outside the text-book as 

„ J, he , c,ass }° aI 8 ebra . last fell, was mitis- 
ualy large, from the fact that no advanced 
arithmetic class was o.ganized that term, 
and those more advanced than the drill 
class were placed in algebra. The chief im- 
portance of this study, aside from familiar- 

\Liu T* ° f \ t8 forra «las that are used 
n the h.gher mathematics is the discipline 
it gives to the mental powers. For this pur- 
pose, I consider it very valuable. The brief 
time devoted to the study of it in our course 
seems very unsatisfactory, if it is to be 
taught as a science; but, with our present 
curriculum, I am not sure that a longer 
time can wisely be given. 

The class in book-keeping last year was 
also quite large, as it embraced those who 
were in algebra the previous term, as well 
as the regular advanced arithmetic class 
and some others who had not studied it be- 
fore This is a practical study, and consid- 
erable time was spent upon those forms of 
book-keeping which are best adapted to 
larmers, mechanics, or others who have 
comparatively few business transactions to 
record Practice was also given in the full 
lorm of single-entry, and two or three sets 
of examples in regular double entry It is 
proposed the coming year to supplement the 
course in book-keeping in the advanced class 
by a course in commercial law, thus giving 
the students an acquaintance with legal forms 
and regulations in reference to common busi- 
ness transactions. 

In reference to United States history I 
have but little to add to the substance ofmy 
last report. The class is now open to both 
sexes, which was not formerly the case, 
inisis as it should be, as the study is just 
as necessary for young men as it is for la- 
dies. A portion of the class was obliged to 
stop near the middle of the term, to take 
drawing. The remainder continued through 
the term finishing the study, and also 
spending three or four weeks upon the Con- 
stitution This is quite desirable, and I 
think a full term should be given to such 

In addition to the above classes, I taught 
last year, as heretofore, classes in vocal mu- 



sic, from 2 to 3 p. M . The number in both 
these classes was about fifty Bv diLSs 

o° i h i e 5?°t a o rd ' \ eh *r d > Si JiSES 

ot 91.00 to each student. The mi nil* m.l! 
commendable progress, so that wHereS 

^a h ers a r tanCe ° f Pr ° fe880r8 Hofer aid 
waiters, as on some previous occasions tn 

furnish acceptable music for the commence" 

uaent exercises, -the reporter for Uie Jvt 

^remarking that ifwas the be stmulm 

that had been supplied for the occasion 

In conclusion, allow me to say hat we 

congratulate ourselves and the Board To 

now having neat, comfortable, and commo" 

ft? 'Z mB 1D " hich t0 hold our rS 
tions. We ought and intend to do better 

wa S^ith'br- Sf eV ? r > f ° re ' and ** fr- 
ward with bright anticipations to the jrrand 

future of the Kansas State Agriculturafcol 

'ege. Kespectfully submitted. 

Prof, of Elem'y English and ^a^wk 



To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College: — 

Gentlemen: -Permit me to submit the 

min7 lng p ep ?. rt u 0f t,,e Apartment of Ele- 
mentary English and Mathematics, for the 
year ending June 30, 1880. ' 

The following branches have been taught 
in this department,- English, arithmetic 
book-keeping, and TJ. S. history. On ac- 
count of the large number of students in these 
classes during the fall and winter term I 
was unable to do all the work of the depart- 

Tr^fl J Wi8h i° acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Superintendent Graham in arithme- 
tic, during th ? fall term, and that of Prof. 
Walters in arithmetic and Prof. Ward in 
-Lnglish, during the winter term. 

The work of the class in English has in- 
cluded a short course in penmanship, exer- 
cises in spelling, elementary sounds? read- 
ing, declamation, the construction and anal- 

C.?n!'^ tOT0M J $ n, P ,e ' com Ph« and com- 
pound), the modifications and relations of 
the different parts of speech, the correction 
of false constructions of sentences, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and written expression of 
original thought, including letter-writing. 
Nearly one-third of the whole time in thLi 
class has been devoted to this latter exercise, 
with a criticism of the papers by the class 
and by myself. It is believed that the abil- 
ity to express one's thoughts upon a subject 
within his grasp, easily, clearly, and forcibly, 
in accordance with established usage, and in 
a legible handwriting, is of more value than 
any amount of knowledge of the science of 
anguage, without this ability. If we add to 
this the ability to utter these thoughts, 
written or unwritten, in a manner to inter- 
est and move the feelings and opinions of an 

mlnf" ^ J,?^ a « rea t accomplish- 
ment. The field of elementary English is a 
broad one, and" in the time allotted to it 
some parts must be left with shallow culti- 
vation ; but I have the satisfaction of be- 
leving that, in the case of each member of 
the class, genuine progress has been made 
In teaching arithmetic, it has been my 
object to impart a knowledge of the science 
of manipulating numbers, as well as the art. 
Much time has necessarily been spent in 
endeavoring to secure skill in the use of the 
four fundamental rules of arithmetic. If all 
our students came to us with the ability to 
use these rules with accuracy and a rea- 
sonable degree of rapidity, nearlv half of 
our work would be accomplished: If the 
mind and time of the student are occupied 
in the- slow performance of the mechanical 
part of the work, with frequent errors which 
must be corrected, he is unable to attend to 
the scientific part of the rules and principles. 
I fully believe, that if the entire first term 
of study in this branch were devoted to such 
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a menial drill as was once given in Col- 
burn's, or later in Robinson's, mental work, 
it would be time well occupied. I have 
Bpent most time upon those principles 
which I consider mopl important for the 
industrial pursuits, and have endeavored to 
bring the class so in contact with real things, 
as to enable them to apply their knowledge 
to real transactions. 

The classes in book-keeping have been 
made acquainted with the simple forms of 
single entry, which is best adapted to the use 
of farmers or mechanics, or others who have 
but a limited number of business transac- 
tions to record ; and it has been my object 
to impress upon the minds of the class the 
importance of keeping a record of these 
transactions in some systematic form. They 
have also been drilled in several sets of 
double-entry book-keeping. Each student 
has purchased a set of blank books. A list 
of articles, with their prices, has been taken 
from the business houses in Manhattan, also 
a list of real names from their ledgers i from 
these I have made a set of imaginary busi- 
ness transactions, which the students have 
recorded in their day-books, journals, and 
ledgers. Many sets of books have thus been 
written, which, for accuracy and neatness, 
would make a respectable appearance in 
any mercantile establishment. 

In teaching United States history, it has 
been my object to lay a foundation for fu- 
ture reading and study of history, to note 
the relation between causes and their-effects, 
to cumber the mind with only a few period- 
ic dates, but to have these so thoroughly 
learned as to be always remembered in con- 
nection with the prominent events in our 
country's history. I have endeavored to 
lead the pupils to notice the germs and the 
growth of our political institutions, and to 
make them acquainted with the present 
operations of our civil government, through 
the salient points in the Constitution. 

The numbers reciting in the different 
classes during the year, by terms, not includ- 
ing those classes taught by the Professors 
who have assisted in my department, is as 
follows : — 



Studies. 



English 

Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 



FALL TERM. 



"A". 
"B" 



WINTER TERM. 

English 

Arithmetic 

Book-keeping 

History 



SPRING TERM. 

English 

Book-keeping 

History 






58 
S4 
3G 

40 

44 
62 
54 

56 

48 
42 






Fish Farming. 

With the introduction of the German carp 
by Prof. Baird, a few years ago, it seems cer- 
tain that a new and very valuable class of 
live stock has been brought within reach of 
American farmers. Already the possibil- 
ities of carp-raising are pretty well under- 
stood. In some sections of the country, carp 
are as regularly and successfully grown as 
pigs or chickens. In New Jersey and «ec- 
tions of New England, this business is at- 
taining very great proportions : a large and 
constantly increasing number of farmers are 
flooding portions of their farms; and these 
assert that, acre for acre, a larger amount of 
more valuable meat can be obtained from 
the carp than from any other class of live 
stock. 

The carp is wonderfully prolific, a single 
female producing from 5,000 to 10,000 young. 
They are as good foragers as Berkshire pigs, 
supporting themselves very easily from the 
vegetable growth of the pond ; but they may 
be fattened as pigs are by a liberal feeding 
of boiled corn, corn meal, or other similar 
grains. Single specimens at four years old 
have been brought to the weight of 10 to 15 
pounds. 

Fish Commissioner Long, of this State, is 
enthusiastic in his praise of the German 
carp for those Kansas farmers who have the 
disposition and ability to give them proper 
attention. There are few farmers in Kan- 
sas who could not furnish a quarter or 
half an acre of ground, which might be de- 
voted to raising these valuable fishes; and 
there are in every township scores of 
" draws " and " sloughs," now quite worth- 
less, which might, as fish ponds, be made 
the most pleasant and profitable parts of the 
farm. — Prof. Shelton. 



47 
87 
31 

29 
40 
43 
37 

45 
44 
28 



The whole number of different students 
reciting to me in each study during the en- 
tire year is as follows : English, 91 ; arith- 
metic, 106 ; book-keeping, 110 ; history, 9d. 

I have continued to teach vocal music, as 
heretofore, in two divisions, meeting each 
division twice a week. There were en- 
rolled in these classes — fall terra, 44; win- 
ter term, 61 ; spring term, 45. 
Respectfully submitted. 

J. E. Platt, 

Prof, of Elem'y English and Mathematics. 



A Good Blackboard. 

About the most necessary auxiliary to 
teaching is a good blackboard, — black and 
smooth, with enough grit to take chalk easi- 
ly, and hard enough to permit erasing. The 
following recipe, which has been used at 
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LOOK OUT FOB THE NEXT NUMBER! 
One to be Filed Away for Reference. 

HOW AND WHA T TO S OW AND PLANT. 

The next number of the Industrialist 
will contain practical, comprehensive arti- 
cles on the "tame grasses," "seed corn," 
tree-planting, College experiments, and oth- 
er subjects of great immediate interest to the 
farmers of Kansas. We are moved to this 
step by the numerous enquiries concerning 
these subjects, which pour in upon us from 
different parts of this aud other States. 
This number, we believe, will be practical, 
and very useful to cultivators particularly. 
A large edition will be issued; and, as 
long as it lasts, a 3-cent stamp will buy one 
oopy. Address A. A. Stewart, Manhattan. 



this Institution for some time, is the ne pirn 
ultra of any mixture that will produce these 
qualities, cheaply, upon any surface: Dis- 
solve one-half pound of shellac in one 
gallon of alcohol ; and, after the solution is 
complete, add three papers of lampblack. 
It will take a day or two to dissolve the shel- 
lac. Apply this mixture, with a somewhat 
stiff paint-brush, to the surface — wall, 
board, or paper — twice, and the black- 
board is ready for use. The mixture dries 
very rapidly, permitting the application of 
the second coating immediately after the 
first. If the surface consists of soft plaster 
Paris, or of a badly damaged old board, put- 
ty up all holes and cracks with plaster, cov- 
er it with a layer of very thin but solid 
wall-paper, and apply the mixture to this. 
The wall-paper may be stuck on with corn- 
starch paste, as in paper hanging, and 
should dry well before the mixture is ap- 
plied. If the mixture is used upon the 
printed wall-paper surface, the board needs 
some rubbing with a rough cloth when fin- 
ished, to polish it. Never add slate- powder, 
or pulverized pumice-stone. A gallon of 
this slating will be sufficient to go twice 
over twentv-five yards of surface or more. 
As the mixture evaporates very rapidly, no 
more should be mixed than necessary for 
immediate use. 

The recipe given here is the result of 
many experiments. It may not be a novel- 
tv to many, as its ingredients are found in 
any paint shop; but we know that it will 
give a better, cheaper and more durable Bur- 
face than anv patent slating that we have 
tried, — a full dozen, to say the least. We 
hope it will save many district boards from 
patent-slating bores, and many teachers from 
trduble with miserable blackboards.— Prof. 
Walters. 



Sowing Grass Seed. 

Mr. Forcha, who purchased 5,000 acres of 
land near Fairfield station, has now six men 
engaged in sowing grass seeds upon.it, at an 
expense of about $2,000. He is sowing 
five hundred bushels of Kentucky blue-grass 
seed, fifty bushels of timothy seed, and fifty 
bushels of clover seed, hpon the open prai- 
rie j and is desirous that the neighbors' cat- 
tle pasture it down as much as possible, as 
he expects no returns from it under five 
years, knowing that it takes that length of 
time for blue-grass to make a good sod. Mr. 
Forcha is a man of means and energy, and 
knows what he is about.— Alma News. 

We are familiar with at least a half-dozen 
ventures in seeding Kansas prairie, similar 
to the one detailed above: in one case, a 
whole car-load of Kentucky blue-grass seed 
was scattered over the prairie ; but the re- 
sult in all cases was a total failure to secure 
even a partial stand of grass. In the case 
where the car-load of seed was sown, we 
found a few scattering bunches of blue-grass 
around the home buildings, three years after 
the seed had been sowed ; but a much bet- 
ter result might have been obtained by the 
judicious use of a single bushel of seed. 

In central and western Kansas, the growth 
of Kentucky blue-grass and, for that matter, 
tame grasses of all kinds, have not yet 
passed the experimental stage ; and for any 
one to scatter grass seeds promiscuously over 
the prairie, is to court disaster. We have 
no hesitation in saying that this gentleman 
has fewer than one chance in a hundred of 
being successful in his undertaking. As to 
so wing clover and timothy seed, we should 
have greater hopes of success from sowing 
wheat and barley upon the unbroken prai- 
rie, than from either clover or timothy. 

It is worth while to remember that the 
fact that a given plan of farming is in the 
East successful, furnishes just as good proof 
that the same plan will be a failure in Kan- 
sas as that it will be a success. No one has 
a higher appreciation of the value of 
"means and energy" in farming than do 
we ; but Kansas farming requires something 
more, as scores of " big wheat-growers" will 
sorrowfully testify. Kansas farming will, 
for many years to come, involve a deal of 
groping in the dark and "feeling one's 
way;" and this style of farming is done 
with greater assurance of success and infi- 
nitely less cost upon an acre of ground than 
upon five thousand. — Prof . Shelton. 



spent its force, we have every reason to ex- 
pect a large fruit' crop, although some of the 
croakers, with which every country is more 
or less cnrsed, have long since wailed forth 
their prognostications of failure. — Newton 
Republican. 

Large numbers of hogs have perished, in 
different parts of the country, during the 
heavy snow-storms of the past two weeks. 
We are informed that N. Lockerman lost 
ninety-five head, J. L. Coflman seventy head, 
while many other farmers have suffered loss 
to a smaller extent. The mortality among 
the swine, in most cases, resulted from the 
hogs huddling together in such dense mass- 
es as to either smother, or be trampled to 
death. — Emporia News. 

Ed Hutchins shipped another car-load of 
mules to Kansas City on Friday of last week. 
This makes five car-loads — ninety-five 
head — in the last sixty days, distributing 
about $10,000 among our farmers for these 
long-eared but useful animals. Mr. Hutch- 
ins informs us that for good mules there is 
always a ready demand at good prices. We 
suggest to our farmers that it is just as easy 
to raise a mule that is worth a hundred dol- 
lars as it is a scrub pony that is slow sale at 
a quarter of the money.— Valley Falls New 
Era. 

It is estimated that there are at least four 
thousand dead cattle lying scattered along 
the railroad between Dodge City and the 
Colorado State line; and all along the Ar- 
kansas River there are hundreds of cattle 
lying dead. During the recent storm, they 
drifted from the north ; and, as they could 
go no further and there was nothing to eat, 
they laid down and died. The weather was 
much more severe north and west than it 
was here in Barbour county. Until spring, 
it will be impossible to estimate the loss the 
stockmen of western Kansas have sustained. 
— Wellington Wellingtonian. 



Our Exchanges. 

Farmers have commenced sowing wheat. 
An effort should be made by our business 
men to supply the demand for seed.— Gay- 
lord Herald. 

When a young man's salary will not per- 
mit him to wear a thirty-cent cameo head of 
Borne old pagan god or other at the focus of 
his full-iront-save-wash-bill neck-lie, then 
the times may be characterized as impene- 
trably dense. — Wichita Republican. 

The building boom has struck Clay Cen- 
ter in earnest this time, and no less than $50,- 
000 will be expended in business houses on 
the south side of the block on Court street, 
just north of the public square, during the 
next five months.— Clay Center Dispatch. 

A railroad hospital is to be established at 
Ellsworth, Kansas, on the Kansas Pacific 
division of the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
company supplies the building, surgeons, 
etc. ; and an assessment of fifty cents around 
each month is made upon the employes.— 
Salina Herald. 

Diphtheria is prevailing to such an extent 
in Lawrence that the Journal calls upon the 
city council to enact an ordinance forbid- 
ding public funerals of persons who die 
with the disease; and also one forbidding 
the attendance at the city schools of all 
children who have sore throats, whether it 
be diphtheria or not, in order to save the 
lives of many and prevent the spread of the 
disease. 

We hear very flattering reports from the 
farmers in regard to wheat ; that it is alive, 
and, with the first dawn of spring, will shoot 
forth. And now that winter seems to have 



Educational Gossip. 

The new school-house at Washington is to 
be made of stone from Irving. 

Gould College, at Harlan, Smith county, 
seems to have promising prospects. 

There are 5,242 school-houses in Kansas. 
No other one million of people on the earth 
has bo many. 

Prof. Ed Walters, of the Madison public 
schools, is attracting some attention among 
scientific men by his recent discovery of 
rare geological specimens in that locality. 

County Superintendent Chidester, of La- 
bette countv, appointed March 18th as a 
" Public-School Arbor Day " for that county, 
to be observed by the planting of suitable 
trees for shade and ornament around school- 
houses and school-lots. 

The State of New Jersey offers $20 to ev- 
ery free public school in the State, with 
which tostart a library, upon condition that 
the district raises as much more. And $10 
is added yearly upon the same condition. 
A similar law was proposed in Kansas a few 
years ago, but failed to pass. 

Kansas has a second woman lawyer ; Mrs. 
Kellogg, of Emporia, being the first. Num- 
ber two is Miss Flora Torrey Wagstaff, of 
Emporia. Miss Wagstaff is a handsome 
blonde, very lady-like and refined in man- 
ner, a bright scholar, and highly accom- 
plished in music and painting. She has 
read law about two years, and attended the 
St. Louis Law School for one year.— Cham- 
pion. 

An office-bov to a Kinsley " root doctor " 
relates that he' was once sent into the woods 
on the Cimmaron to get some of the inner 
bark of the butternut tree. "Tom," said 
the doctor, •' I want you to scrape this bark 
downward. It is for a cathartic. Don't 
scrape it upward, or it will be an emetic. 
And whatever vou do, Thomas, don't scrape 
it both wavs. "if vou do, nobody on earth 
can tell how it will act."— Dodge City Times. 
We have often spoken of the energy of 
the Catholics of Kansas in building up 
educational institutions. The following 
statistics show that they are just as energet- 
ic elsewhere in this country : "According to 
the Catholic Directory for 1881, there are in 
the United States 12 archbishops, with 48 
suffragans, 8 vicarates apostolic. The num- 
ber of priests returntd is 6,402 ; and there are 
1,170 ecclesiastical students preparing for 
the priesthood. The churches in the coun- 
try have increased to 5,856, and the popula- 
tion is estimated at 6,377,330. The progress 
of parochial schools is very rapid. In 2,384 
schoole, there are 423,383 children. 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 



President Fairchild went to Toneka yesterday 
to attend a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The Farm Department wishes to engage a single 
man to work by the month, during the coming 
summer. 

So far this winter, the College has purchased, 
and it will certainly use, over twice as much coal 
as was consumed during the winter of 1879-80. 



The large number of enquiries about the "tame 
grasses," alfilfa culture, etc., received at the Col- 
lege, shows the deep interest these subjects are 
awakening in the minds of our farmers. 



The WaKeeney Leader credits the Industrialist 
with the article on " Crossing Wheat," which we 
recently published. The article in question was 
copied from the Topeka Capital, and due credit was 
given. 

The only earthly objection that we can offer to 
the present really delightful weather, is that it 
spoils several brilliant locals referring to the in- 
definite postponement of spring, winter lapping 
over, etc. 

The regular public Friday afternoon exercises 
yesterday consisted of original orations by the 
first division of the Senior Class. The speakers 
were Miss D. Mason, and Messrs. U. G. Houston, 
W. J. Jeffery, and W. J. Lightfoot. 



Mr. E. C Dyche, of Boonesboro, Arkansas, called 
yesterday. Mr. Dyche is an enthusiastic advocate 
of the culture of Bermuda grass, which he is 
confident can be successfully grown In Kansas. 
We are promised a good start for the College 
farm, with this grass. 



President Fairchtld and Prof. Shelton desire to 
express their appreciation of the many courtesies 
shown them by the good people of Abilene, during 
their recent visit to that thriving town. Tn par- 
ticular, they are indebted to Hon. T. C. Henry and 
V. P. Wilson for many kind attentions. 

In reply to numerous enquiries received from 
time to time, we wish to say that the College has 
no grass seeds for sale, or, for that matter, seeds of 
any kind. We shall have young Berkshires, of the 
best families, for sale during the coming season, 
and good Short-horn cattle of both sexes. 



Major Coburn's excellent address on " Dogs in 
their Relation to Sheep Husbandry," delivered at 
the late Breeders' Institute, was published in full 
lu the Chicago Times, Prairie Farmer, and Kansas 
Farmer; —a deserved compliment. We regret that 
our own limited space prevents us from publishing 
this vigorous paper. 

The Nationalist came out last week with a bran 
new broadcloth suit, diamond studs, a silk hat, and 
patent-leather boots, with all the et ecetera to 
match. The Nationalist is known all over the State 
as one of the ablest, soundest newspapers pub- 
lished in the West; and no one will rejoice more 
than we at these evidences of Bro. Griffin's pros- 
perity. 

We have heard much in praise of Rice corn, as 
an article of human food, from the newspapers of 
the western portion of the State ; but have always 
taken their statements with several grains of al- 
lowance, believing that necessity made the morsel 
sweet. We have lately tried Rice corn flour,— 
kindly sent us by Prof. Hofer,— reduced to the 
condition of batter cakes, and stand ready to pro- 
nounce them nearly or quite equal to the best 
buckwheat cakes, which they closely resemble. 



The Farmers' Institute held in Abilene, on Fri- 
day and Saturday of last week, was a well-attended, 
enthusiastic meeting of farmers, although bad 
roads and a railroad-bond election in the south 
part of the county were agaiust it. The Institute 
was addressed by President Fairchild, on Saturday 
evening, and by Prof. Shelton, on the afternoon of 
the same day. The farmers of Dickinson county 
have determined to place the Institute upon a 
permanent basis; and we saw enough of the farm- 
ers and people of Abilene to satisfy us that this 
Institute will attain to great proportions. 



Vol. IV. of the American Berkshire Record is 
received. The volume before us is uniform, in 
quality of paper, style, and binding, with the pre- 
vious volumes of this work, which is equivalent 
to saying that it is a neat and substantially bound 
book. The number of pedigrees recorded in this 
volume is 1,155, somewhat less than the number 
recorded in Vol. III. We notice that the pedigrees 
of 63 Kansas Berkshires are included in the work- 
Our breeders ought to be much more largely rep- 
resented. The time is near at hand when Berk- 
shires, like Short-horns, must have recorded pedi- 
grees. Phil M. Springer, Springfield, 111., is the effi- 
cient Secretary of the Association and the editor 
of the work. 

TO BUILDERS. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of the central 
structure of the main building of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, will be received by the Board 
of Regents until 7 P. M. of April 13th, 1881, at the 
office of the Secretary, in Manhattan. Plans and 
specifications can be seen at the same office, and at 
the office of E. T. Carr, architect, Topeka, Kansas, 
after March 25th. Separate bids are desired upon 
stone-work, frame and wood-work, plastering, and 
painting, as well as upon the structure complete. 
All bids must be accompanied by guarantee of re- 
sponsibility ; and the right to reject any or all bids 
is reserved. 

Gko. T. Fairchild, Secretary of Board. 

State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
March 9th, 1881. 



The RUeyCouuty Sketch-Book, published by the 
Nationalist, Manhattan, Kansas, is received. The 
Sketch-Book is a volume of 140 pages, in size and 
general appearance not unlike Harper's Magazine. 
It contains well-written chapters on the State of 
Kansas, Riley county,— its soil, climate, farms, 
men and things, business houses, etc.; and is re- 
plete with valuable, because reliable, information 
about Kansas in general and Riley county in par- 
ticular. The Sketch-Book is far ahead of any- 
thing of the kind that we have ever before seen, 
and is eminently creditable to the enterprise of 
the Nationalist. The Industrialist goes to a large 
number of persons outside of Kansas, who fre- 
quently write us for information about the State 
and its people : to these, one and all, we say, send 
five 3-cent stamps to the "Nationalist, Manhat 
tan, Kansas," and get a copy of the Sketch-Book. 



The Educationist for March comes out with a 
hurrah for tree-planting that ought to awaken 
the echoes in every little, dirty, parched and bar- 
ren school-yard In the State. The March number, 
in addition to a valuable article on tree culture, 
by John Robson, ot Dickinson county, and much 
valuable educational matter, contains, we notice, 
an article on " The Skilled Observer," by President 
Fairchild, and another on "Our Neglected Stud- 
ies," by S. C. Masou, an old student of the College. 

Of 195 students now attending this Institution, 
47 live at home, 48 board, and just 100 board them- 
selves, or, in students' parlance, "bach " it. Mean- 
while, a boarding ball near the College, which has 
furnished fair board at $1.50 per week, is without 
patrons. The average Kansas youth, whether he 
be as rich as Jay Gould or poor as a country school- 
taacher, loves the sweet privilege of cooking his 
own flap-jacks and washing hi* own dishes, — usu- 
ally done to-morrow,— with no boarding-house 
keeper to let or hinder. 



Society Hall, March 11, 1881. 
Alpha Beta Society met at the usual hour, and 
held a very interesting session. Debate was de- 
cided by a unanimous vote in favor of the nega- 
tive. Extemporaneous speaking was indulged in 
with more than ordinary interest. The Misses 
Coburn and Mr. Lund created a good deal of merri- 
ment by their new departure in declamations. 
The other members on duty acquitted themselves 
creditably. The picture committee did not report 
as usual, but wanted to resign. Considerable par- 
liamentary sparring followed the motion to dis- 
charge the music committee. It was finally de- 
cided to retain the "beautiful songsters, who fill 
our souls with joy." It was also decided that the 
Society should have an organ. A committee was 
appointed to solicit subscriptions for that purpose. 
Programme for next meeting: Gleaner by G. E. 
Hopper and Miss Lightfoot; debate, Mr. Clothier 
and Miss McElroy, Mr. Priugle and Mr. Boles. An 
interesting time to be expected. St. Charles. 



Society Hall, March 5th, 1881. 
Society opened at usual hour, with good attend- 
ance. After opening exercises, the order of de- 
bate was introduced, which was conducted with 
much spirit. Decision finally given to the effect 
"that religion has done more towards civilization 
than has education." Extemporaneous speaking 
came next on programme, after which a motion 
prevailed to take a short recess. Under order of 
new business, a vote of thanks was given by the So- 
ciety to Prof. Walters, for the presentation of his 
picture of Washington to Society Hall. Under un- 
finished business, the committee on programme 
for special session at the end of the term, reported 
favorably, and presented a programme for consid- 
eration by the Society. Report was accepted, and 
programme adopted. Question for debate next 
session, " Resolved, That the canal across the Isth- 
mus will not be so convenient as the railway." 
Affirmative, M. T. Ward and H. G. Horning; neg- 
ative, G. L. Horning and M. A. Reeve. Reporter in 
two weeks by W. A. Corey. Call. 



THE SPRING TERM. 

The winter term of twelve weeks closes with 
examinations on Friday, March 25th. The spring 
term begins on Monday, March 28th, and closes 
with commencment exercises, on Wednesday, 
June 8th. Students already in the regular course 
find this term quite essential to their successful 
progress. Those about to enter will need better 
preparation than was required for the previous 
terms of the year. Examination for entering In- 
cludes Reading, Spelling, Writing, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and the elements of English Grammar. 
Classes will recite on the first day of the term, and 
new students arrange to begin, if possible, with 
the classes. 

The following branches will be taught in classes 
arranged with reference to general advancement 
of students: — 

First Year.— Algebra. English Composition. 
Botany, with Drawing. English Drill. U. S. His- 
tory. Book-keeping. 

Second Year.— Geometry completed. Entomol- 
ogy and Anatomy. Analytical Chemistry, or 
Household Chemistry and Economy. 

Third Year.— Analytical Chemistry, or House- 
hold Economy and Chemistry. Mechanics, with 
Drawing. Agricultural Chemistry, or General His- 
tory. 

Fourth Fear.— U. S. Constitution. Political Econ- 
my. Agricultural Chemistry. 

Students are admitted to such studies as they 
are able to pursue to advantage, though advised 
to follow essentially the regular course, so far as 
they can. Drawing, music, and the various indus- 
t rial arts named elsewhere, are so arranged as to 
accommodate students o f all grades of advance- 
ment. 

ENTERINO COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if tbey have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Students should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in colli- 
ding arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 



OOLLBOB DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 
All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty ; 
and accurate and steady business habits aro re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place iu the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, showing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training iu our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, tor use at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for studv 



and observation of facts in nature about us. Its 
meetings are held on the first Friday evening of 
each month. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are alwavs open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing, is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or Invited celebrities. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere. Is expected of all. Every stu- 
dent is encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
"upon honor" to maintain a good repute. Fail- 
ure to do so is met by prompt dismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



A re you Going West 7 

All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducements to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 

"**/ <<• Johnston. 

DRUQOIST. 



Established, 1866. 



Opposite post-office 

fUothler. 

WM. KNOSTMAN. 

Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

■ h AtllllllS. 

* GROCERIES, PRO VISIONS, FR UITS, &c . 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue, 

A F. Eby. 

* FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 
Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 

Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 

A J. Lcgore. 

WA TCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELRY. 

Repairing made a speciality. Opposite post- 
office. 

"popular Meat Market. 

W. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 

"H~lKinl>otham, Stingley A Huntress. 

^^ MERCHANTS, 

PROPRS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Wardware, Tinware, Ac. 

A. J. WHITFORD. 
Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 

lBffrrs. Brlggs' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 

TMTanhattan Bakery. 

WM. BALDERSTON. 
Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 

Tons A Firestone. 

MA LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



A P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks <fc Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 
and shipper of produce of all kinds. 
Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 



~AAT"rren Cooper. 

DRY-GOODS AND GROCERIES. 
Southeast corner Poyntz Avenue and Second St. 

JCgurgoyne's 

PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 

fit Plllsbury, 

BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 
Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 



M 



erchant Tailor. 



WM. B. LEICESTER. 



A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
band. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 



R. 



J.OfllM'll. 

MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 



Your choice, for 10 cents, of a fine display of 
jewelry and notions. Opposite post-office. 

Manhattan Bank. E.B.PURCELL, 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of eom- 
minion, 






' 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangtment for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge aud thorough discipline, so fur as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, aud some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different pans, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives i he general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

OENEBAL COUUSE OF STUDY. 



P 


FALL 
TEKM. 


Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 


WINTER 
TKRM. 


Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 


B 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 


« 


FALL 
TERM. 


Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 


Q 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 


to 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 


05 


FALL 
TERM. 


Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 


3 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 




FALL 
TERM. 

WINTER 
TERM. 


Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 


a 

H 

a? 

I 


Logic; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoology. 

United States Constitution. 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Year— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, shewing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varyiug conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; ti<e relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
est sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affeetingdraught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter. Plows tor soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining ; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Fear.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws oi 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
quired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
deve opnicnt of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; Influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different hived* belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the svstem to be pursued. Botation of 
crops; general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production or 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Year.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene ; 
and in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox ami horse, will be stud- 
ied bv tin: class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces u thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the Circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial; senses; reproduction. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv" 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plains, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology,— in the germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization oi the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it is in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
studv of applied Botany in agriculture aud horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain.— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, eaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
aud improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture. — It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by intorfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding.grafting.layering.etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning; gathering aud storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden ; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science Is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as lu botany, the student Is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is iu the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have beeu prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy aud physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study oi the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with ills own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical ANALYSIS.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als lor his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text 
book, Kedziu's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 



identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils ami 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition aud use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnsons 
" How Crops Feed." 

Household chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and colfee: butter and milk; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fol- 
low, d bv experimental study In the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and aalmal 
life. 

Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture aud humidity ; laws of storms ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Looinis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
he provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being soent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity In computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping.— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of boaks, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algerra — Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things are alined at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms aud their 
construction. The first term ia devoted to plane 
Geometry, In connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion ana surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines ; and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given tb proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges; and care and use of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the studv during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and var.ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers aud fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Eacn student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
sionally. 

Third Term.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— First 
year.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception aud correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsingas 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meanings of 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Bhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Khetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is fo lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language aud lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother- tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed iu the use of the College library, 
and are uuder constant oversight in theexpression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and Faculty, make apart of the'drillin 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.— The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history iu outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress In science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth "year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence Is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles ol classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene.— To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health aud the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Houseuold Economy— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labrafory. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies : 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties aud larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other Industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
opeii to the ladies, without fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows :— 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens In sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints, and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly In the Hue chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special Instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stercotpying, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
Is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them ; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and thelrworkings ; 
technical terms; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons of 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction In spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction ; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telegraphy.— The course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that, compose the alpha- 
bet, and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages,— abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business ; as, press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders iu all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
iu each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 
are explained. 

Sewing.— Young ladies are taught in all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fit ting and trimming dresses and other gar- 
ments. They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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THE TAME GRASSES IN KANSAS. 



When, Where, and How to Sow them, 

with Some Suggestions as to their 

Management. 



To those familiar only with the more gen- 
eral and obvious facts of Kansas agriculture, 
a discussion of the tame grasses may seem 
superfluous at this stage of our agricultural 
progress. It is true that a vast proportion 
of all the untitled lands of the State are 
thoroughly occupied by a luxuriant growth 
of the sweetest and most nutritious wild 
grasses. Nothing shows the great value of 
these grasses better than the familiar fact, 
that they have for countless ages been the 
sole support of the vast herds of buffaloes 
and antelopes which originally occupied 
our prairies; and to-day the great number 
of domestic herbivora, which contribute so 
largely to the wealth and power of Kansas, 
draw their chief support from the same 
source. 

WE NEED THE TAME GRASSES, 

then, not because the wild ones are not nu- 
tritious and naturally abundant, but because 
(1) of their inability to furnish proper field 
pasturage, and (2) they cannot be made to 
take any part in the general system of alter- 
nate husbandry, towards which our agricul- 
ture is rapidly tending. Our wild grasses, 
valuable as they are, notoriously cannot en- 
dure close cropping. Even under moderate 
pasturing, they rapidly fail, giving place to 
coarse and worthless weeds. Again, these 
wild grasses are among the very latest of 
our plants to appear in the spring; and the 
slightest touch of frost in the fall, robs them 
of all nutritive qualities. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the tame grasses will reduce 
our present feeding season one-third. As it 
now is, our " feeding season " is nearly or 
quite as long as that of New England. 
Careful feeders assure us, that in this sec- 
tion, cattle, after the middle of September, 
must receive feed other than that furnished 
by the " range," or they lose flesh rapidly ; 
and in. the spring, during the past seven 
years at least, the same '• range" has rarely 
furnished good feed before May 1st. It is 
worthy of remark, that the orchard-grass, 
alfalfa, and rye-grass grown upon the Col- 
lege farm. during this same time, has fur- 
nished good feed in the fall as late as Decem- 
ber; and, in the spring, these same grasses 
are at least three weeks in advance of the 
wild ones. Need we. offer 

A STRONGER ARGUMENT 

in favor of the more general introduction of 
the tame grasses ? But, in reality, .we need 
the tame grasses for better reasons than any 
yet named. The need of renovating pas- 
turage is already strongly felt in the older- 
settled portions of the State. " How can we 
improve the condition of our farms?" is a 
question in Kansas agriculture which arises 
with greater force and frequency each year. 
Surely, with the present low price of all farm 
lands and products, this cannot be done by 
the application of barn-yard manure- or 
commercial fertilizers! This can onlv ba 



done profitably by " seeding down " the 
land and devoting it to pasture for a greater 
or less number of years ; thus accumulating 
in the land the store of plant food needed 
for the successful growth of the cereal grains. 
The wild grasses cannot be seeded and conse- 
quently have no place in " alternate husband- 
ry." The tame grasses, then, are indispensa- 
ble to any improved system of farming which 
looks to maintaining the fertility of the soil, 
while exacting the utmost from it. In no 
way can our worn soils be replenished so 
cheaply as by turning under with the plow 
the great accumulation of vegetable mold, 
roots, and stalks which constitute the turf 
of an old pasture field. 
In writing out these 

OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIENCES, 
the writer wishes to say that his experi- 
ence with this question in Kansas, has not 
gone muth beyond the boundaries of the 
Agricultural College farm. Account should 
be taken of the fact that Kansas embraces 
such a vast variety of soils and climatic 
and meteorological conditions, that the 
details of the experiences of one section 
cannot bo safely applied to all others. In 
the eastern portion of the State, the question 
of the culture of the tame grasses seems to 
be decisively settled : in the central and 
western sections, on the other hand, the 
question, for various reasons, is an open one. 
We shall, therefore, in this paper, while 
writing from the standpoint of our experi- 
ence on the College farm, aim to make such 
suggestions therefrom as will be especially 
serviceable in the newer-settled parts of the 
State. If these views run counter to the ex- 
periences of any one, he has a plain duty to 
perform in making the facts known to those 
who will be benefited thereby. 

PRACTICAL, RATHER THAN SCIENTIFIC. 

The writer does not feel it necessary, in a 
paper which treats its subject as this does, 
in its practical relations, to adhere to sys- 
tematic names and classifications. When, 
therefore, under the head of "grasses" we 
speak, however illogically, of clovers and 
alfalfa, we feel certain that our meaning 
will be best understood by those for whom 
this paper has been prepared. 

WHAT GRASSES SHALL BE GROWN ? 

So far as practical agriculture is con- 
cerned, all grasses may be classified into two 
principal groups, according as they are val- 
uable for pasture or mowing. Occasion- 
ally, as in alfalfa and the clovers generally, 
sorts may be found which are equally good 
for both purposes ; but, generally, those sorts 
which are valuable for grazing, have but 
little value when brought under the scythe. 

For pasture, I have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending the following sorts, placing 
them in the order of their importance : or- 
chard-grass, alfalfa, red clover, perennial 
rye-grass (English blue-grass). For mow- 
ing purposes, our experience his shown, 
very steadily, that alfalfa, red clover, per- 
ennial rye-grass, and timothy are the best. 
So far as the matter of withstanding the ef- 



fects of drouth is concerned, these sorts will 
rank, with us, in about the following order : 
alfalfa, orchard-grass, perennial rye-grass, 
red clover, Kentucky blue-grass, and timo- 
thy. 

CHARACTER OF THE SOIL, AND ITS PREPA- 
RATION. 

In our experience, the best results have 
been obtained with all the sorts of tame 
grasses upon a fertile clay loam, resting on a 
permeable clay subsoil. But, let it be re- 
membered, land can not be too rich or too 
highly manured for the grasses. Indeed , we 
have found that not only are the largest 
yields obtained upon such fertile lands, but 
the effect of insect depredations is great- 
ly lessened. Of course, comparatively 
poor lands, in Kansas as elsewhere, will grow 
grass ; but poor lands produce poor crops ev- 
erywhere. Better far, commence the growth 
of the tame species of grass before the land 
has become impoverished by injudicious 
cropping. 

But, whatever may be the character of the 
soil, prepare the land as well and thoi- 
oughly, by plowing and harrowing, as for 
any grain crop. This is a rule with scarce- 
ly an exception ; and its violation in vari- 
ous ways explains a large proportion of the 
failures that have attended the attempted 
cultivation of tame grasses in Kansas. 
The question is asked us many times every 
year, Why may I not scatter the seed upon 
the sod, as is often successfully done in 
the East ? This may be done ; but the 
practice, so far as our observation has 
gone, has resulted in almost uniform failure. 
Where the prairie sod has been largely 
destroyed by the tramping of cattle, we have 
known hjue-grass to succeed partially by 
this method ; but, evenin this case, a better 
sod would have been obtained in less time 
by thoroughly subduing the land, by two or 
three years of cropping, before applying the 
grass seed . 

DO NOT SEED WITH ANOTHER CROP. 

Oats are often recommended as an excel- 
lent crop with which to sow grass seed. 
The argument is, that the oats will shade 
and protect the young grass. But grass does 
not need shade, when sown in proper sea- 
son: it needs the sun; and, especially, it 
needs moisture, and this the oat plants are 
continually taking from the soil, thus rob- 
bing the young grass plants from the start. 
I am aware that, upon favorable seasons, 
considerable success is often obtained by 
seeding the grasses with another crop. But, 
even upon these favorable seasons, a better 
and more vigorous start will be obtained 
without the rivalry of vigorous grains ; and, 
upou dry seasons, a failure of the grass is al- 
most certain, when seeded withagrain crop. 

THE TIME TO SOW 

grass seed is, we believe, without any ex- 
ception, in the spring ; and recent experi- 
ments show that this work should not be 
undertaken too early in the season. In the 
spring of 1880, a field seeded early in April 
came to nothing, the violent dry winds 
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that followed the sowing completely sweep- 
ing the seed away. Seed sowed after the 
spring rains have fairly Bet in, has nev- 
er failed since 1874 to give a good stand of 
grass. In a few instances, and where the 
Winter following has proved warm and open, 
we have had good success with timothy and 
clover sowed in the fall ; but the result of 
sowing orchard-grass, alfalfa, and blue-grass 
in the fall, has been almost invariably dis- 
astrous. With all kinds of grasses, we have 
obtained the best results when the seeding 
has been done in the spring. Our experi- 
ence with grass seeds sown in the fall has 
been this: they germinate, readily, even 
more quickly than in the spring, but, as 
the native vegetation fails from the action 
of frosts, the common grasshoppers collect 
upon the young grass, doing it serious dam- 
age ; what remains suffers seriously, and is 
often quite destroyed, by the action of the 
winter frosts and violent winds of early 
spring. On the other hand, when the seed- 
ing is done very late in the spring, the 
young and tender plants are consumed by 
the sun as fast as they appear above the 
ground. Seed sown any time during the 
month of April, will rarely fail to germinate 
and make a vigorous growth. However, we 
cannot advise seeding, as wo have before 
said, until the warm spring rains have set 
in. We have sown both alfalfa and orchard- 
grass during the early part of May, with ex- 
cellent results. 

WHERE TO PURCHASE SEEDS. 

One of the commonest causes of failures 
in grass seeding in Kansas, has arisen from 
the worthless character of the seed furnished 
by dealers. As a rule, the trade in grass 
seeds is not a large one as yet, anywhere in 
Kansas; and seeds which are not sold any 
one season, are carried to the next. In this 
way, seeds which were originally good are 
badly damaged, or their vitality is totally 
destroyed by being kept year after year in 
damp cellars and mouldy warehouses. The 
worst failure that we have ever made in 
grass seeding, resulted from the use of such 
Heeds as we have described. Send directly to 
headquarters for grass seed,— to the large 
dealers in Chicago or St. Louis: from these 
you will get better seeds usually for much 
less money than they can be purchased of 
local dealers. 
alfalfa, or locernb, (Medicago $ftiva), 
has been cultivated as a forage crop from 
the earliest period of history. *It was well 
known to the ancient Romans; and, time 
out of mind, it has been a favorite fodder- 
plant with the inhabitants of central and 
southern Europe. The early settlers of the 
South American states— notably Chili — 
carried the seeds of this plant to their new 
homes, where it has grown with success ever 
since. From Chili, its cultivation has rap- 
idly extended over California and our west- 
ern coast, from whence most of our knowl- 
edge of it has been derived. The effect of 
the dry climates of South America and Cal- 
ifornia upon the habit of the plant, has been 
quite remarkable. Alfalfa is more hardy, 
takes a more luxuriant growth, and endures 
drouth much better than its near relative, 
lucerne. For this reason, it is clearly to the 
interest of every grower of alfalfa to use only 
seed of California origin. 

In regard to the value of alfalfa for Kan- 
sas, we have no hesitation in saying that, all 
things considered, it is our most valuable 
clover, especially for the western and south- 
western sections of the State. Nevertheless, 
a large proportion of those who undertake 
to grow alfalfa will fail, in the first attempt. 
Let us emphasize two or three of the mat- 
ters about which most of these failures clus- 
ter. Alfalfa muBt have old, rich, and well- 



drained land to begin With ; and the freer 
this is from weeds, the better. Prepare the 
ground thoroughly, by plowing and har- 
rowing. Sow not less than twenty pounds of 
seed per acre, and sow this about the mid- 
dle of April: harrow in lightly, following 
with the roller, if possible. Do not be dis- 
couraged if the plants make a feeble growth 
during the first season, as they always do. 
Do not pasturo or mow during this first and 
critical season. The mower should occasion- 
ally be run over the ground, high enough to 
miss the alfalfa and cut off the tops of the 
weeds. After this first season, alfalfa will 
take care of itself and all the weeds within 
its reach. Alfalfa is perennial, perhaps 
eternal: at all events it will outlive the 
"oldest inhabitant," if it gets good treat- 
ment. The dangers which threaten it most 
are the common mole, which frequently bur- 
rows among its roots doing great damage, 
and the very severe cropping of cattle and 
swine during the summer and late fall. 
This last difficulty can and should be guard- 
ed against. Alfalfa makes the most pastur- 
age for neat stock, and the best " hog pas- 
tures." It cuts the most hay: we have cut 
three and even four large crops from the 
same ground in one season. 

orchard-grass {Doxtylis glomerate) 
has proved one of the very best and safest 
of all the pasture grasses that we have tried. 
It is but an indifferent hay plant, yielding 
a light crop of woody, fibrous fodder. Upon 
very rich land, large crops of hay are 
claimed to have been secured ; but this re- 
sult we have never obtained, and the hay 
has proved with us scarcely equal to that 
cut from the prairie. But, in grazing, its 
valuable qualities soon become apparent to 
the farmer. We feel confident that it will 
yield fully twice the feed that can be ob- 
tained from the same area of blue-grass or 
timothy ; and, in nutritive qualities, it is 
certainly greatly superior to ' blue-grass. 
Orchard-grass is one of the earliest grasses 
to start in the spring, and the last to succumb 
to frost in the fall. By giving it a good 
Btart in the fall, it will furnish good pasture 
far into winter. It is consumed with great 
relish by stock of all kinds, especially if the 
grass has been cropped short. It seems to 
do equally as well upon heavy'clay and san- 
dy soils; and any rich and well-drained 
soil seems suited to it. It germinates about 
as easily as oats ; and, with good seed, no 
difficulty is experienced in gettinga " stand" 
that will endure moderate cropping the first 
fall after seeding. As might be inferred 
from its common name, it does best when 
moderately shaded, and is admirably suit- 
ed to orchard culture: yet there are few 
grasses that will so well endure the pro- 
longed sunshine of our dry seasons. For 
these reasons, we feel safe in recommending 
this grass to the farmers of central Kansas, 
for the purposes of the pasture. It should, 
however, be remembered that orchard -grass 
will not make a sod, as blue-grass does. It 
always grows in bunches or tussocks ; and, 
to counteract this tendency, seed should be 
sown with a liberal hand. Not less than 1J 
bushels of seed should be sown per acre ; 
and two bushels would perhaps be better. 
We have usually sown a liberal sprinkling 
of Kentucky blue-grass seed with orchard- 
grass; but, almost invariably, it has been 
smothered by the orchard^grass. We have 
found that red clover does excellently with 
this grass, and aids in furnishing that vari- 
ety of food so agreeable to the taste of ani- 
maU. 

Orchard-grass will endure late seeding 
better, perhaps, than any other sort; but 
this operation ought not to be delayed much 
beyond the middle of April. 



PERENNIAL RYD-GRASS, OR ENGLISH BLUE- 
GRASS (Lolium perenne). 
In the eastern and southeastern part of 
the State, this old English favorite has giv- 
en great satisfaction ; and its cultivation in 
these parts is rapidly extending. In some 
respects, this sort is superior to orchard- 
grass, as it seems equally adapted for pas- 
turing and mowing. Upon rich soil, it en- 
dures close cropping wonderfully : we doubt 
if it is surpassed in this regard by any other 
grass. Moreover, the seed grains are large ; 
and a stand is obtained about as easily as 
with oats. We are inclined to the opinion 
that this sort is especially valuable for our 
rich bottom lands, over a large part of the 
central and eastern portions of the State. 
But it is worth while to remember that per- 
ennial rye-grass yields a woody and com- 
paratively innutritious feed; and it is pe- 
culiarly liable to ergot, a fact which our gra- 
ziers will appreciate. I have frequently no- 
ticed this parasite in great abundance upon 
the rye-grass grown upon the College farm. 
Sow not less than two bushels of seed per 
acre, upon land that has been well and 
thoroughly prepared. 

The old-fashioned Eastern favorite, and 
without doubt the most generally valuable 
of all clovers and grasses, 

red clover (Trifolium pratenae), 
needs no particular mention here. In 1874 
and '75, two exceptionally dry seasons, it 
failed almost entirely here, giving neither 
pasture or hay. But, during the favorable 
seasons which have since prevailed, it has 
flourished abundantly; and has yielded 
more — both of hay and pasture — than is 
generally obtained in the East. We have 
in one season cut two excellent crops of hay 
and a crop of seed from the same ground. 
Red clover in this State has one interesting 
peculiarity worth mentioning. When land 
is once seeded, it never " runs out," as is 
the case in the Eastern States, but thickens 
and spreads continually by self-seeding. 
Red clover is worth a trial anywhere in the 
State, and we are confident will ultimately 
take a prominent place in the agriculture 
of the eastern and central portions ; but, in 
very dry seasons, it lacks the "staying" 
qualities so remarkable in alfalfa. How- 
ever, while drouth generally reduces the 
yield of clover, as of all other crops, it will 
rarely, upon strong clay soil, permanently 
injure the plants. 

Kentucky blue-grass {Poa pratense) 
can be grown almost anywhere in the now 
settled portions of the State. We have 
never failed to secure a good stand, and 
ultimately a good sod,— even during such 
very dry seasons as 1875,— when good seed 
was sown upon well-prepared land and at 
the proper season, which is early in the 
spring. However, our experience with the 
grass,— a very extended one by the way,— 
has convinced us that, for all useful purposes 
except lawns, in central and western Kan- 
sas, this is one of the most worthless of the 
tame grasses. It starts early in the season, 
and for a short time yields a small amount 
of quite inferior feed ; but in May it ripens 
its seed, the grass becomes brown, dry and 
fibrous, and in this dormant condition it re- 
mains until fall, and often until the follow- 
ing spring. We have invariably found, too, 
that, in a field containing other sorts, cattle 
will not touch blue-grass until all these 
others are consumed, and starvation com- 
pels ihem to resort to the despised blue- 
grass. Moreover, the dry weather of last 
season, while it nearly destroyed the blue- 
grass of one of our fields, did no damage to 
orchard-grass and clover growing in the 
same field. On the other hand, in the east- 
ern portions of the State, particularly in the 



counties bordering the Missouri River, we 
know from personal observation that blue- 
grass thrives abundantly, and is a very prof- 
itable grass. 

We can easily see that this grass possesses 
great value for a region like Illinois and 
Kentucky, where winter rains abound, ena- 
bling it to make a slow and continuous 
growth ; but the Kansas winter is generally 
our dryest season, and for this reason we 
doubt much if this old favorite sort has any 
place in our agriculture. To obtain a good 
stand quickly, blue-grass seed should be 
sown in the early spring ; and, in amount, 
not less than three bushels per acre of 
ground. 

In regard to the old standard Eastern sort, 

TIMOTHY, 

we have little to say, believing that, over 
a large portion of the State, it will not prove 
generally valuable. We have grown large 
crops, and I have seen many fine stands 
west of this point ; still, it suffers more from 
drouth than any other sort that we have 
tried, and it rarely survives the ravages of 
the grasshopper. 

MANY OTHER SORTS 

of grasseB might appropriately be referred 
to in a discussion of this character, had we 
the space at our command. But, in actual 
fact, the practical farmer, generally, will not 
cultivate more than two or, at the outside, 
three species of grasses, and very often a 
single one will answer his purpose. For 
these reasonB, we have given our observa- 
tion and experience with a few sorts hav- 
ing, in our judgment, the greatest promise 
for the newer portions of Kansas. But, even 
of the sorts mentioned, with the single ex- 
ception of alfalfa, it must be said that, in 

TIMES OF SEVERE DROUTH, 

they will fail to yield any crop worth the 
name. Most of these cannot be seriously in- 
jured by an ordinary dry season; and, on 
the return of rain, they will Btart with undi- 
minished vigor. 

It is worth remembering, too, in conclu- 
sion, that our much-despised prairie grasses 
possess many valuable qualities, which en- 
title them to the grateful recognition of the 
husbandman. No known species of grass is 
better adapted to withstand the effects of 
drouth ; and we suggest that any one possess- 
ing a good field of prairie grass, ought to 
take all pains to secure it against injury, both 
for its intrinsic value and aa a precaution 
against a possibly dry season. — Prof. Shelton. 



Entomological Inquiries Answered. 

Mr. Wm. Campbell, of Abilene, sends a 
box with three insects, and askes the name 
and habits of them. He states that " they 
were quite numerous in late fall, and are 
making their appearance again." The in- 
sects prove to be three specimens of a plant- 
bug (LeptocorU trivittatua Say) that we have 
before noticed in these columns. This spe- 
cies, a black insect about half an inch long, 
marked with three red lines on the throax, 
belongs to the Heteroptera, or bugs, a 
group possessing, among other characters, a 
slender beak, or haustellum, by means of 
which they suck the juice of plants. This 
bug appears to prefer the juices of several 
trees, notably the box-elder and green ash . 
I have found them upon the trunks and 
branches of these trees, in all stages of 
growth. They were unusually abundant 
last fall in this vicinity also; and, during 
warm days, were to be seen congregated in 
great numbers in the angles on the sunny 
Bide of the stone buildings upon the College 
grounds, where they had gathered for 
warmth and shelter. On the approach of 
winter, they sought the shelter of the crevi- 
ces in the walls, from which the present sur- 
ny weather ie drawing them forth. A few 
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were found in the small greenhouse attached 
to Horticultural Hall; and there they 
seemed to attack any plant that wan suffi- 
ciently juicy. They were found with their 
beaks inserted in the stems of geraniums, 
cactuses, lilies, ageratums, and several other 
kinds of plants. When they appear as num- 
erously as they did last year, they doubtless 
considerably reduce the vigor of the plants 
they attack. As they seem to have the 
habit of congregating upon certain parts of 
the infested plants, it becomes comparative- 
ly easy to destroy them. The insects that 
are found now will be the parents of the 
next season's supply ; and it is advisable to 
kill them whenever seen. I have not seen 
them as abundant before last season, and 
presume that in ordinary seasons they are 
not common enough to do noticeable injury. 
Mr. Thos. Nixon, of Argyle, sends a small 
box with specimens found in grapevines. 
The insect enclosed proves to be the twig 
borer (Amphieerus bicaudatus), a cylindri- 
cal brown beetle, about three-eighths of an 
inch long, that bores the twigs of a variety 
of trees. It is common in the twigs of the 
apple and the grape at this season of the 
year. The mature beetle may be found in 
the burrows, and is the form that does the 
mischief. The burrow is begun just above 
the bud, and proceeds inward to the pith 
and downward in the stem to the depth of 
an inch or more. The preparatory stages of 
this insect are unknown ; and the only way 
of combatting it is to gather and destroy the 
twigs infested, whenever they are seen. At- 
tention should be paid to this in winter 
when pruning; and, if the prunings are 
burned before spring weather arouses the 
beetles, the larger proportion of them will be 
destroyed in the twigs. 

The box contained, also, a section of grape 
wood containing the eggs of the cricket 
(CEcanthus niveus). The punctures of this 
insect appear on the exterior of the grape 
cane, like a row of pin-holes close together, 
and extending an inch or two along the 
stem. The long, slender, yellowish eggs are 
found at the bottom of these punctures, and 
each of them will produce, in the spring, a 
young cricket. These insects are very 
troublesome in vineyards, by cutting off the 
stems of the berries, and strewing the 
ground with the green fruit. In this way 
and by depositing their eggs in the twigs, 
they prove a nuisance ; and the fruit-grower 
should lose no opportunity to destroy them 
and their eggs. 

The mature insects measure about an inch 
long ; and the male is yellowish white, with 
whitish wings, the female being darker. 
Like other crickets, they have long, slender 
antenna; and thickened posterior thighs. 
The young crickets are carnivorous, and, in 
part, make up for the sine of their ancestors 
by devouring plant lice and other insects. 
But they must, on the whole, be classed with 
injurious insects. — Prof. Popenoe. 



We this week publish a large edition of 
the Industrialist; and, without doubt, 
many copies will pass into the hands of 
persons not familiar with our College paper, 
or the Institution which it represents. The 
Industrialist aims to show faithfully the 
work of the State Agricultural College from 
week to week, and particularly the industri- 
al features' of the Institution. Herein are 
reported the experiments made on the farm 
and in the orchard, and the work done in 
shop and class-room. Those who desire a 
fuller acquaintance with the College and its 
objects, may obtain catalogues by addressing 
President Fairchild. The terms of sub- 
scription to the Industrialist are made 
known in another place. 



Trees for Kaniuu again. 
In response to a request, and at the risk 
of repeating what has already appeared in 
the Industrialist this season, we give the 
following items, in reference to the trees best 
adapted to the climate in the western half 
of our State, together with brief hints as to 
their planting and culture. 

In planting for shelter, and where imme- 
diate results are of prime importance, we 
will continue to plant the cottonwood, box- 
elder, soft maple, and willows. While 
planting these less valuable kinds for shel- 
ter, some better kind ought to be planted 
for timber and fuel. For these purposes, 
the walnut, honey locust, osage orange, red 
elm, white elm, hackberry, black locust and 
green ash, are more or less valuable, and 
are mostly of moderately qu ick growth. The 
hardy catalpa is giving promise of great 
usefulness here, and will probably prove 
worthy of extended planting. On higher 
grounds, the ailantus is worth more than 
ordinarily supposed. 

The cottonwood "and willows are easily 
grown from cuttings, which should be gath- 
ered and planted deeply, as soon as the 
spring is fully opened. 

The catalpa, ailantus, and ash seed will 
grow if kept dry until planting time. The 
seed of the honey locust and coffee bean re- 
quire soaking in hot water to ensure their 
germination, as the very thick seed-coats may 
not otherwise soften the same season they 
are planted. The nuts, and the seed of most 
trees in fact, germinate more surely and reg- 
ularly if kept in moist, cool earth or sand 
during the winter. This end is best attained 
by bedding them out in a well-drained spot, 
and covering them with a few inches of mel- 
low soil or other mulch. They are to be 
taken from this bed in the spring, and plant- 
ed where they are to grow. Some seeds of 
this class are said to start fairly well, even 
if they have been kept dry through winter, 
if they are treated to prolonged soaking in 
cold water previous to planting. This is 
suggested only as a resort in case seed prop- 
erly treated cannot be obtained. Such seeds, 
however, can be purchased now of responsi- 
ble dealers, with the certainty of their being 
in good germinating condition. 

Practically, it pays to give the ground set 
apart for tree-planting thorough prepara- 
tion. One or two years of cultivation is the 
least that will accomplish this. In plant- 
ing, a more erect and vigorous growth is as- 
sured by planting close. The trees, for the 
first few years, require the mutual protec- 
tion afforded by close planting ; and cultiva- 
tion may sooner be dispensed with. While 
it is advised to plant close, it by no means 
follows that the trees are allowed to remain 
as close as planted. By close planting is 
here meant, in rows three or four feet apart, 
the trees standing one to two feet in the rows. 
While a great advantage to the young trees, 
such planting calls for attention to the thin- 
ning out of the plantation as fast as required 
by the growth of the trees. Let the young 
trees have thorough and clean cultivation 
until they begin to shade the ground, so 
that weeds will not grow to their injury. 
Aside from necessary thinning, they will 
need. little attention to pruning, as the close 
growth will soon shade out the lower branch- 
es and encourage the upward growth of the 
leading shoots. 

It is scarcely necessary to urge the impor- 
tance of tree-planting to a Kansan: he ap- 
preciates that. The only difficulty with 
him is that he is tempted to wait another 
year to begin. The coming season may be 
a very favorable one, and it is highly im- 
portant that a beginning should be made at 
once. A difference of a year in the plant- 
ing of trees, makes an equal difference, and 
may make more, in the time that must pass 
before the trees are available as timber. — 
Prof. Popenoe. . . 



Forest Culture. 

According to the report of the Govern- 
ment surveyors, the area of Kansas was 
originally 95 per cent prairie, and 5 percent 
timbered land. The earliest settlers sought 
timber claims ; and, in many cases, cleared 
up the land as fast as they were able. In a 
prairie country, a mere sprinkling of forest 
trees or shrubs is called timber. Probably 
not more than two per cent of the area of Kan- 
sas, is now devoted to the growth of forest 
trees. 

The price of wood, fence-posts, and rail- 
road ties is annually advancing. Black 
walnut and other native timber is becoming 
scarce, even in the timbered portions of the 
State. The timber question in Kansas is 
becoming more and more serious each suc- 
ceeding year. 

Thus far, all legislative efforts to encour- 
age the culture of forest trees, have had ref- 
erence to the frontier counties. While 
something has been accomplished, the re- 
sults have not, as a whole, been satisfactory. 
It is because forest culture is not pioneer 
work. It belongs to a later stage in the de- 
velopment of a prairie country. It is on 
improved farms, and among farmers who 
are forehanded, that the greatest results from 
legislative encouragement may be expected. 
The State has paid bounties for stone and 
hedge fences : could it not, on the ground of 
the public good, offer bounties for groves of 
forest trees ? 

And yet there are stronger inducements 
to the "farmers of Kansas to plant forest trees 
than any bounty that the State can offer. 

First: It pays, and pays well. It is well 
known that the price of good timber land is 
from two to three times that of raw prairie. 
An artificial grove of forest trees, containing 
from five to ten acres, enhances the value of 
an improved farm from twenty to thirty per 
cent. Let two farms in the same neighbor- 
hood, of equal size and equal improvements 
in other respects, be offered for sale: the one 
with a small grove of forest trees upon it, 
judiciously located, will be sold first, and for 
twenty-five per cent more than the other. 
A twenty-acre grove of black-walnut trees, 
twenty years of age, on a quarter section, 
would be more valuable than the rest of the 
section. 

Second: The ease with which the native 
forest trees can be raised in Kansas, is an- 
other great inducement. The methods of 
planting and culture are well known. They 
have been published in the Kansas Farmer 
again and again. It is the united testimony 
of those who have successfully engaged in 
raising forest trees, that nothing else has paid 
them better. Let the good work go on un- 
til every farm in Kansas has a timber lot. — 
Prof. Ward. 



The Combination Gas Machine Company, of De- 
troit, Mich., writes that the new gasoline apparatus 
for our laboratory will be seat next week. It will 
be put in working order at once. 

We are under obligations to Prof. C. L. Ingersoll 
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for the sixth annual report of the faculty and offi- 
cers of Purdue University, Indiana ; and to Prof. 
Chas. Garfield for a copy of Prof. Steere's lecture 
on the " Migration of Michigan Birds." 

Many inquiries are received at the College now- 
adays for Berkshire pigs and yearling Short-horn 
bulls. We have now no Short-horn bulls over six 
months old for sale ; and of Berkshires, we can only 
offer pigs and young sows of various ages (good 
ones) at moderate prices. 

Professor Beal, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, in a recent article, makes the alarming 
statement that there are in Europe " mills which 
make a regular business of grinding quartz rocks. 
This is sifted to the proper size, dyed yellow, and 
sold to mix with clover seeds which are sold by 
weight." This points the moral of what is said in 
another place about the difficulty of obtaining 
good grass seeds. 

Professor Walters has designed a large picture 
(17^x22 inches) of the new College building, as it 
will be when finished. In the rustic border en- 
circling the same, are shown the present buildings 
on the new and old farm, together with the names 
of the present Board of Regents and Faculty. The 
whole ink drawing is decidedly neat and life-like. 
He is corresponding with engraving and litho- 
graphing establishments about its reproduction on 
steel or stone; and, if a plate does not cost too 
much, we may some day be able to surprise our 
friends with a tasty parlor ornament. 

Society Hall, March 12th, 1881. 
The Webster Society convened in Society Hall 
at the usual hour, President Myers in the chair. 
Debate, as to the relative convenience of a canal 
or railway across the Isthmus, was decided in 
favor of the canal. The order of extemporaneous 
speaking received due consideration. After recess, 
M. A. Reeve favored the Society with a fine se- 
lection in reading. Under order of new business, 
L. H. Neiswender was duly elected librarian. 
Programme for next, week : Question, " Resolved, 
That Mexico should be annexed to the United 
States." Affirmative, Chas. Bailey and W. Knaus; 
negative, B. Buchli and J. C. Allen. Reporter will 
be presented by W. A. Corey. Call. 

The last number of the Brookvllle Transcript 
contains a very pleasant description of the editor's 
recent visit to the College, which, had we the 
space, we should publish in full. The article con- 
cludes as follows : — 

" In the brief time at our command, it was im- 
possible to take more than a cursory glance over 
the College; and, in this brief space, it Is Impossi- 
ble to say all that we wauld like to of it. Suffice it 
to say, that the Faculty is an exceptionally able 
one, thoroughly qualified in every way. They are 
placing their Institution in the very front rank. 
Every Kansan should be proud of it, and send his 
children there to be educated. * • * * * In 
every department, the school is doing first-class 
work. One might spend a week visiting the class- 
rooms, and not get tired. We enjoyed our visit 
thoroughly, and hope, ere long, to have the pleas- 
ure of repeating it. We received many courtesies 
from the officers of the College, and others, for 
which we return our thanks." 



BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 



TO BUILDERS. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of the central 
structure of the main building of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, will be received by the Board 
of Regents until 7 P. m. of April 13th, 1881, at the 
office of the Secretary, In Manhattan. Plans and 
specifications can be seen at the same office, and at 
the office of E. T. Carr, architect. Topeka, Kansas, 
after March 30th. Separate bids are desired upon 
stone-work, frame and wood-work, plastering, and 
painting, as well as upon the structure complete. 
All bids must be accompanied by guarantee of re- 
sponsibility ; and the right to reject any or all bids 
is reserved. _ 

. Geo. T. Fairchild, Secretary of Board. 

State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
March 9th, 1881. 



The book-keeping class is enjoying a short term 
of commercial law, with Prof. Ward. 

Single copies of this issue of the Industrialist 
can be had for a three-cent stamp, by applying to 
A. A.Stewart, Manhattan, Kansas. 

'.'All flesh is grass ; " and a large part of the In- 
dustrialist Is this week devoted tc the culture of 
the same useful herbs, for which we are not dis- 
posed to offer an apology. 

Dr. Halgh, of Chicago, who is now In attendance 
upon the meeting of the Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, held in Manhattan, conducted chapel ex- 
ercises on Friday morning ; and afterward gave 
the students a short speech, which was heartily ap- 
plauded. 



Society Hall, March 18, 1881. 
The Alpha Betas assembled in the Hall immedi- 
ately after rhetorlcals. Debate was decided in fa- 
vor of the negative. The fine music furnished by 
the committee was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 
Extemporaneous speaking was followed by a short 
recess, after which the first half of the Gleaner was 
presented by Mr. Hopper, and the second half by 
Miss Lightfoot. The committee appointed to ob- 
tain subscriptions for an organ for the use of the 
8ociety, reported that they did not consider it best 
to take any action on it at present : their report 
was accepted. Next Gleaner Is to be presented by 
Gus Piatt and Miss McElroy. Question to be de- 
bated next week, " Re*ol«ed, That the best inter- 
ests of good government and morality demand 
that every man should exercise bis religious views 
with freedom and without restraint." Affirma- 
tive, W. J. Lightfoot and W.J. Jeffery; negative, 
F. M. Jeffery and Mr. Ward. Select reading, Miss 
Ella Mackey ; essay, Mr. Kern. Theta. 

DRILL OLUB. 
Notwithstanding the muddy weather of last Tues- 
day evening, a large number of members were pres- 
ent to display their powers in picking out the 
crooks and snarls that are so plenty in the law of 
the parliamentarian. They are accomplishing 
this end most effectually, as was shown by last even- 
ing's exercise. After roll-call, the minutes of the 
preceding meeting were read, and Mr. Cultermade 
a member of the Club. The chairman of the com- 
mittee on jurisprudence made some good remarks 
on the points under dispute at preceding meeting. 
Committee on programme being absent, the Club 
proceeded at once to the election of officers; and, 
after a spirited contest, In which much ability in 
parliamentary tactics was displayed, the following 
persons were elected: President, Jacob Lund; 
marshal, W. Knaus. The secretary holds over. 
Mr. Culter was appointed to fill a vacancy in the 
jurisprudence committee. After the appointment 
of a committee on programme, the Club adjourned. 
A lively time anticipated at next meeting. 

8t. Augustine. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY. 
The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-denned arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair Judgment of some definite line or 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 

8t With suct^'views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so iar as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture. Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, nnd a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, wun 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives the general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 



messages,- abbreviations, signals forms of m* 
Z train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
iogclher with tne necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc The elementary principles of electricity. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing^ 



WINTKR 
TERM. 



8PRING 
TERM. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United Sta tes History . 

Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 
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PALL 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold' Chemistry and Economy. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 



WINTER 
TERM. 

SPRING 
TERM. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. ' 

Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 



telegraphy are taught and Illustrated by expert, 
menu The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruple*, and the telephone, 

%&#- Young ladies are taught in all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting.fitting and trimming dresses aud other gar- 
ments They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 

Instrumental Music- Provision is made for the 
teaching of music upon instruments of all sorts. 
The College furnishes piano and organ tor 
practice, but the teacher depends upon .his 
pupils for his income. Lessons may be weekly or 
serai-weekly, and all practice at the College must 
be under the direction of the music teacher. 
Weeklv lessons are sixty cents each ; semi-weekly, 
fifty cents each. Students in a class of two or 
more can receive Instruction at reduced rates, 
as the number may warrant. Harmony and com- 
position are taught if desire d. 

THE SPEING TEEM. 

The winter term of twelve weeks Closes with 
examinations on Friday, March 25th. The spring 
term begins on Monday, March 28th, and closes 
with commencment exercises, on Wednesday, 
June 8th. Students already in the regular course 
find this term quite essential to their successful 
progress. Those about.to enter will need better 
preparation than was required for the previous 
terms of the year. Examination for entering in- 
cludes Reading, Spelling, Writing, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and the elements of English Grammar. 
Classes will recite on the first day of the term, and 
new students arrange to begin, if possible, witn 

t Vi P Ci 8,8863 

The following branches will be taught in classes 
arranged with reference to general advancement 
of students: — 

First Year.- Algebra. English Composition. 
Botany, with Drawing. English Drill. U. S. His- 
tory. Book-keeping. ., 
Second Year.— Geometry completed. Entomol- 
ogy and Anatomv. Analytical Chemistry, or 
Household Chemistry and Economy. 

Third Year.— Analytical Chemistry, or House- 
hold Economy and Chemistry. Mechanics, with 
Drawing. Agricultural Chemistry, or General His- 

t0T $mrth Fear.-U. S. Constitution. Political Econ- 
my. Agricultural Chemistry. 

Students are admitted to such studies as they 
are able to pursue to advantage, though advised 
to follow essentially the regular course, so far as 
they can. Drawing, music, and the various indus- 
trial arts named elsewhere, are so arranged as to 
accommodate students of all grades of advance- 
ment. . 



boarding houses for $1.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from 81.50 to $2.50 a mouth. Washing costs 
from fiftv cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made liftot by tne 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is Borne opportunity to reduce by 

EARNINGS. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for. unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor — upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops/and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 

°Manv students obtain work in the village or 
upon "neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. in 
these wavs a few students are able to earn then- 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 



A re you Going West? 



■:f 



All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducements to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



Bookseller and Stationer. 
S. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 



FALL 
TERM. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 
Meteorology. 

Psycholog y. 

Logic ; Deductive, Inductive. 
Zoologv. , 

United' States Constitution. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 
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Sfeto in iach, .o That any student following a sin- 
ge line diligently through a four years- course, 
gait's the essentials of a trade and reasonable sk 1 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts can take shorter courses in several of 
Inem -but all are to select with definite purpose 
In She regular course for farmers, agriculture *nd 
hortlcultSre both are required as Industriasdur- 
tnir definite Deriods connected with their stuaies . 
certain ?ermrot' practice in the carpenter shop are 
ills, essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. neee89a ry 
Ynune ladles are required to give tne necessary 
tin. X practice in theWhen laboratory, and are 
expected P to show some facility in the Practice of 
he ,ewine room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy" 'their cou™e. Telegraphy and printing are 
r.neti to the ladies, without fees. 
P I. agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
ma e X illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
"nil covers essentially the same ground. Irani- 
ino iii the other arts is as follows: — 

Curling "//-All are enrolled as carpenters 
and take the same first lessens in sawing, p anlng 
and dressing lumber, making mortises tenon, and 
joints, and in general use and care .of ^toc ,1. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is prov Wed » ii th aoifc : dli 
reetlv iii the line chosen, while the farmers course 
prov des for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for Ingenu ty than > for ^ skill. 
In the full course of a .carpenter, special Instruc 
Hon* are given n the whole range or worn, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
de tsare allowed after attaining sufficient -skill, 
?o wor. [upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printina.-Tvo courses are pursued in this art. 
In i ne the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding 
h euotpving electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is aught the implements or tools employed in 
uJoeai'liv and how to use them; composition ; 
SSStfo principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and thei ■* or *» n ,^ 
technical terms; and general duties of a first class 
workman The second course, the lessons oi 
w nlch a emate with those In the first, embraces 
rnrucVlon in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 

uro. "reading and correction; preparation of es- 
i n , and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
Xcnaneou. work as. will make the student ac- 

"SSSK^i co'u\Toftraining Involves for 
hiinneTs „ e characters that compose the alpha- 
f and combinations of these characters in to 
words and sentences,- attention being paid to 
rolling and to short and precise expressions in 



ENTEBING COLLEGE. 
Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
terra must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rauk, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 

"students should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. . 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 

r °Not "'day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 



COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. .... 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the faculty; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, showing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training in our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 

tr TheC g o'llege library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, lor use at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the frotes- 
sor«; and singing, is a part of each mornings 
chapel exercises. . , .. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the 
students and members of the Faculty. _.,,„„, 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere, is expected of all. Every .stu- 
dent is encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
"upon honor "to maintain a good repute, fail- 
ure to do so is met by prompt dismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



WC. Johnston. 
• DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1866. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



filothier. 

Readv-made Clothing, Hats. Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite po st-office. 

~m\ Adams. 

-"*• GROCERIES, PROVISIONS. FRUITS, &c. 

Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 
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AT. Eby. 
• FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 

Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocer y store. 

A J. Legore. 
• • WA TCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELR Y. 

.Repairing made a speciality. Opposite post- 
office. 



Popular Bleat Market. 
IT. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. ^ 

«■ iU'iubot lium, Stingley A Huntress. 

■**• MERCHANTS, 

PROP'RS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



Hardware, Tinware, Ac. 
A. J. WHIT FORD. 

Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 

mrrs. Brings' Bazaar. 

1TM " Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand; also, a full line ol la- 
dles' wear and millinery. 

Manhattan Bakery. 
WM, BALDERSTON. 
Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. ^ ^ 

X one * Firestone. 

■■^ LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



EXPENSES OF THE OOUBSE. 
Tuition is free, and no charge* arj made for 
incidental or " contingent " expenses 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. , . 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free these two offices i with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by as-si^nraent 
to classes is without expense to the student be- 
yond the necessary text-books These can bo 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to » procury 
books before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the Colleg? in 
private lessons or small classes at the tollowing 

Prices per week: 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, 81.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any Instrument, .60 
Class lessons, 2 a week , on any instrument. .65 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., s 'nmished I at from 
ten to fifty cents per weeklv lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons 

Board arid washing are not tarnished bj the 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from 82.73 to 83.50 per Week, and in some 



SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
We enumerate a few of the special advantages 
which the Agricultural College presents to the 
young people of the State of Kansas : 

First: Although an industrial school, as thor- 
ough and as complete an education -using the 
term in its popular sense-can be acquired here 
as in other schools. A student will make « rapid 
advancement here as elsewhere in the studies pur- 
sued, whether he remains here one or two years, 
or through the whole course. 

Second: While obtaining a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the natural sciences, every 
student is learning some useful trade or art Ihis 
peculiar feature of the Agricultural College is a 
success. It should no longer be regarded as an 
experiment. Those who have been here one, two 
or "three years are now in good positions, receiv- 
ing good wages as telegraph operators, printers 
earnenter* etc Young men who have been 
hrougn The course in practical agriculture and 
horticulture are rapidly becoming known as the 
best farmers in the localities in which they reside. 

Third: The expenses are brought down to the 
lowest possible point. There are no matriculation 
fees, no tuition bills, no college custom .which 
compel a useless expenditure for badges or dress 
The expenses are simply the cost of living, and the 
text-books used. 

Fourth : The high moral aud religious Influence 
which exists at .Manhattan. The students of the 
Agricultural College are young men and women ot 
excellent character. Their average age is about 
Seen years. They are deeply in earnest in 
thei. efforts for advancement. 6f course here are 
a few exceptions, but the vicious or shiltless are 
won thrown out. "Attend to business or eave 
is?he one rule A wholesome religions influence 
pervades tne Institution. The students' weekly 
£raver<meet1ng has-been well sustained for more 
than ten years. . . ; ..> 



A P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks & Co., 
A " GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OF PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 



Warren Cooper. 
DRY-GOODS AND GROCERIES. 

Southeast corner Poyntz Avenue and Second St. 



Bur troy lie's 
PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 

Established , 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



SPillsbury. 
• BOOTS AND SHOES., Exclusively. 

Sells for cash, and alms to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 



-mrerehant Tailor. 

_0L WM. B. LEICESTER. 

A good stock of fashionable goods alwayt ion 
hand All work w arranted. Opposite frost-office. 

RE. Lofinck. 
• MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY. 

A mammoth ten-cent case of jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see me. 



Manhattan Bank. E.B.PURCELL, 

aU - J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

X ffftneral banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange ""^ed on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sona' faitbful and prompt attention of oifr attor- 
ney Proceeds remitted prompt y, at current 
?aYe"* of exchange, without any charge ot eon,- 
mission. 
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BOARD OF REGENTS. 



8. M. WOOD, President, Elmdale. 

W. L. CHALLISS, Vice-President, Atchison. 

E. B. PUKCBLL, Treasurer, Manhattan. 

D. O. MoKAT, Ames. 

A. L. REDDEN, Eldorado. 

A. J. HOISINGTON, Great Bend. 

GEO. T. FA1ROHILD (ex-offlclo), Secretary. 

L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. ) ., . 

*r t iir r „ , * >■ Manhattan. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner, j 

FACULTY. 



-G. T. FAIRCHILD, Pres'l, Prof. Polit. Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricul., Sup'tFbrm. 
<i. II. FAILYER, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E, A. POPENOE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture,. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Eiem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
T. T. HAVVKES, Snp't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup'l Printing Department. 
I. D. GRAHAM, Hup't Telegraph Department. 
Mrs. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
W. L. IIOFEU, Teacher of Instrumental Music. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 



The Industrialist may be addressed through 
Prof. E. M. Sheltcn, Managing Editor. Subscrip- 
tions are received by Sup't A. A. Stewart. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should 
be sent to Prof. Ward, Librarian, or to Profs. Fail- 
yer and Popenoe, committee on Museums. 

Bills against the College should be presented 
monthly to the several heads of departments, or 
to the Secretary of the Board, at the College. 

PAYMENT! on account of College funds, and from 
the College on approved bills, are made at the of- 
fice of E. B. Purcell, Treasurer, in Manhattan. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning 
the different departments of study or work, may 
be addressed to the several Professors and Super- 
intendents. 

General information concerning the College 
and its work, — studies, examinations, grades, 
boarding places, etc., — may be obtained at the of- 
fice of the President. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be ob- 
tained from M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner, who 
will furnish all necessary blanks and papers. 
Residence, Manhattan. 

Colleoe Lands and all business connected with 
their sale are in charge of L. R. Elliott, Agent. 
Full particulars with descriptive map will be fur- 
nished upon application at his office, in Manhat- 
tan. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in the Society Hall every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. W. J. Jeffeky, President. 

Miss May Quinby, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Society Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. ' 

Wirt S. Myehs, President. 

H. L. Call, Secretary. 

Scientific Club.— Meets on first Friday evening 
of each month. Composed of members of the Fac- 
ulty and advanced students. Devoted to the im- 
provement of its members in general scientific 
'knowledge, and the encouragement of original in- 
vestigations. Prof. Popenoe. President. 

8. C. Mason, Secretary. 



RAILROAD TIME-TABLES. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
KANSAS DIVISION. 

No. 2, going East 12:20 p. m. 

No. 4, going East 12:19 a. m. 

No. 1, going West 4:00 p. m. 

No. 3, going West 4:10 a. m. 

M., A. & B. RAILWAY. 

No. 2 leaves Manhattan 8:20 a. m 

No. 1 arrives at Manhattan 7:40 p. m. 

The trains on this road connect closely at Bur- 
lingarae with the A., T. A S. F. traius, both east 
and west. 

Geo. C. Wilder, Agent. 



Report of the Printing Department. 

To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College : — 

Gentlemen: — The following is a brief 
report of the work of the Printing Depart- 
ment, for the year ending June 30, 1880. 

There have been about the usual number 
of students enrolled during the several terms, 
and nearly all have made commendable prog- 
ress. The work of the department for the 
year past has differed but little from that of 
previous years- In February last, by your 
permission, the printing-office was removed 
from Mechanics' Hall to the southwest room 
of the Chemical Laboratory. This change 
is a very acceptable one, enabling us to re- 
ceive more students than formerly, and to 
arrange the office in a much more conveni- 
ent way. 

Since the College year closed, a few fonts 
of new type have been purchased, and the 
Mechanical Department has furnished us 
with a large pine case, neatly made, to re- 
ceive proper stationery, books, etc., belong- 
ing to the office. These additional facilities 
prepare us to do more satisfactory work than 
heretofore. 

In addition to the usual printing which 
the departments require, we have printed, 
in pamphlet form, 500 copies of the address 
delivered by Judge Thacher at the late 
commencement. We have also begun work 
on the College catalogue. It is expected to 
contain forty pages, and 3,000 copies are to 
be issued. 

I herewith present, in tabular form, an 
exhibit of the receipts and expenditures of 
this department for the year past. From 
this statement, you will find that the ex- 
penses of the department exceed its receipts 
by about $100. When we consider that the 
Industrialist is the greatest item of ex- 
pense, and that it is not run for profit, but 
purely as an advertising medium, I think 
the showing made is a very respectable one. 

RECEIPTS, 1879-80. 



months. 
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July 

August ' 

September ] 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Totals. 



$30 00 
23 50 
25 50 
12 50 
19 25 
25 00 
18 00 
15 00 
14 00 
3 00 



$185 75 



| 



815 00 

80 



4 50 
"625 



2 50 



50 40 
5 00 



884 45 
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$0 80 
7 45 
7 85 
6 55 
3 15 
6 35 



847 50 
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83 15 

40 

2 95 

2 00 

75 

50 



2 10 



811 85 
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8 7 75 

14 00 

7 80 

5 70 

3 70 

1 25 

12 85 

3 00 

1 50 

12 55 

10 50 



880 60 



DISBURSEMENTS, 1879-80. 



months. 



July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November. . 
December..., 

January 

February ... 

March 

April , 

May 

June 



8 1 85 
10 40 
15 45 

14 70 

15 40 
18 90 

16 85 
14 70 

17 80 
13 95 

18 00 
24 05 
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870 40 

4 20 

2 88 

11 50 



a 
"9 



44 90 

74 82 

6 90 

5 60 

2 80 



36 17 



Totals... 8182 05 8260 17 $47 45 83 90 










8 6 50 
2 20 

1 80 

2 52 
1 90 
1 88 

1 98 
24 26 

2 70 
I 76 








80 75 


2 10 
50 




55 



Our facilities for instruction would be 
greatly increased by the purchase of one or 
more reference books. I would therefore 



respectfully ask you to provide my depart- 
ment with "Bounds' Printers' Cabinet," 
and " Ringwalt's Encyclopedia of Printing," 
price $4 and $10. Respectfully submitted. 
A. A. Stewart, Superintendent. 



Report of Telegraph 

1879-80. 



Department, 



To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 

Agricultural College : — 

Gentlemen: — Allow me to call your at- 
tention to the following brief report of the 
Telegraph Department, for the year ending 
June 30, 1880. 

The total number of students enrolled in 
the department during the year, was fifty- 
nine: of this number, eighteen were ladies, 
and forty-one gentlemen. The average at- 
tendance per term was twenty-seven. 

The running expenses of the department 
for the year were as follows : — 

Blue vitriol $36 85 

Zinc 8 47 

Bills of other departments 7 00 

Student labor 17 83 

Total $70 15 

There were fifty pounds of zinc on hand 
at the beginning of the year, that do not en- 
ter into this statement. 

Including additions of one mile of wire, 
new battery, and a few telegraph poles to the 
inventory, and refitting of some old instru- 
ments, the total expenses of the department 
were $117.87 ; the total receipts were $123.50; 
— leaving a balance in favor of the depart- 
ment of $5.63 over all outlays. 

As the course of training in this art is 
made to extend over two years, and proper- 
ly so, the progress made by the students 
during the past year has been quite flatter- 
ing. The class was taught, first, the tele- 
graphic characters and their combinations; 
and after sufficient skill in transmitting and 
receiving had been acquired, they were 
drilled in the sending and receiving of mes- 
sages, press reports, train orders, abbrevia- 
tions, and all the practice necessary to make 
them familiar with and expert in the man- 
agement of a telegraph line. And, as part 
of the drill, they were required to send mes- 
sages to each other, using the tariff provided 
for the line ; to keep a record of business 
transacted ; and make reports to the Super- 
intendent, as is required by telegraph com- 
panies. 

In addition to this, the class received a 
course of instruction in the building and 
management of the line; the plant and 
maintenance of batteries ; various forms and 
modifications of instruments, and how to 
use them. The strength, tension and meas- 
urement of the current, and the duplex and 
quadruplex systems of telegraphy were dis- 
cussed and explained as well as the means 
of illustration at hand would permit. 

At the beginning of the year, the depart- 
ment had but one advanced student: now 
there are six (three ladies and three gentle- 
men) working on the lines of the American 
Union, Western Union, and Atlantic & Pa- 
cific telegraph companies. As there is a 
demand for good operators, it is fair to sup- 
pose that, had more of the students taken 
time to become proficient, this number might 
have been larger. 

The department yet needs a few things to 
enable it to accomplish its work more perfect- 
ly. I am glad to notice that an appropria- 
tion has been made by the Board for the 
purchase of new poles. As soon as satisfac- 
tory arrangements can be made, they will 
be put up, and the line placed in good con- 
dition. The accompanying estimate repre- 
sents the present needs of the department. 

I should be pleased to have the Board 
visit the department, and note its condition 
and wants. Respectfully submitted. 

I. D. Graham, Superintendent. 



Onr Exchanges. 

Seed wheat is scarce. Some one should 
ship some into the county, for which they 
would find ready sale. — Roscoe Tribune. 

A race between a pony and a physician 
here created a small bubble Tuesday even- 
ing last. The doctor came out ahead. — 
Gould Pioneer. 

C. Borin, of the Osborne Truth-Teller, has 
skipped the country. He was under bonds 
to appear at court in defense of a libel suit. 
— Logan Enterprise. 

One hundred and thirty-one pieces of land 
were proved up on in this county between 
March 1st, 1880, and March 1st, 1881. 
This amounts to about 16,000 acres of land 
added to the taxable property of the county. 
— Great Bend Register. 

Three hundred and fifteen building per- 
mits have been issued since October 15th, 
1880, when the practice was inaugurated. 
These permits are issued only for new build- 
ings and such improvements, and they aver- 
age $495 to each permit.— JV. Topeka Times. 

A valuable cow, the property of Wm. 
Sare, was bitten by a dog two or three weeks 
ago. Last Friday she began to show symp- 
toms of "going mad," which continued un- 
til Saturday, when it was thought best to 
kill her, which was accordingly done. — 
Thayer Headlight. 

We have a sample of sugar, manufactured 
by Samuel Wickery, from the sap of soft 
maples grown on his farm six miles south 
of the city. This sap makes beautiful syr- 
up and sugar, equal to that manufactured 
from the hard maple groves of Ohio and In- 
diana. — Sumner County Press. 

Hon. A. L. Redden has just added three 
hundred standard volumes to his law libra- 
ry. With this addition, he now has a col- 
lection of over five hundred volumes, care- 
fully selected. To the casual observer, it 
would seem that five hundred large volumes 
would contain about all the law that it is 
necessary to have. — Eldorado Press. 

One day this week, a Buckeye farmer start- 
ed for town with a hog in his wagon. About 
four miles from town, the hog jumped out 
and the farmer followed suit. When he had 
caught the hog, he turned to find his horses, 
but they were well on their way to town 
and were not stopped until they reached the 
city. The wagon was very badly demol- 
ished. — Abilene Chronicle. 

A stock company, named the Rice County 
Coal and Prospecting Mining Company, has 
just been formed in Little River, with capi- 
tal stock of $10,000, and par value of shares 
$5,000, for the purpose of sinking a shaft 
1,000 feet on a lead of coal in this county. 
We are not informed where the lead is 
located, but hope the work will prove a 
success. — Sterling Bulletin. 

Mr. A. B. Whiting returned to-day from 
a visit to Davis county. At Milford, on the 
Republican river, the ferry-boat had been 
washed away, leaving suspended in the air, 
the wire cable, which was utilized in an odd 
way by those desiring to cross. A crockery 
crate was slung under the cable or pully, 
and the passengers climbed in by a ladder 
on either side. The crate being cut loose, 
it would descend with great rapidity, just 
touching the water in the center of the riv- 
er ; and the impetus would carry it partway 
up the grade, and the occupants of the crate, 
never more than four, would haul hand 
over hand until the terminal air station on 
the other side was reached. The return 
was made in the same way ; and the appear- 
ance of the crate, as it descended the curve, 
was somewhat similar to that of a basket 
full of human beings shot out of a mortar. — 
Topeka Capital. 
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Pond Plata. 

We have watched the experimental work 
of the State Fish Commissioner for some 
time past with a great deal of interest, part- 
ly because the work is in itself an interest- 
ing one, and partly because it has to do with 
to us one of the most interesting branches 
of natural history, regarding which less is 
known, perhaps, than of any other. From 
these and other experiments, we expect to 
add largely to our knowledge of the finny 
denizens of our waters, at least from an 
economic point of view. 

If the importation of the German, carp for 
our lakes, ponds, and dams, and of the sal- 
mon trout and schoodic Balmon for our 
streams, proves successful, — and the Com- 
missioner seems to think it will,— the wa- 
ters of this State will, for an inland State, be 
pretty well supplied with this kind of live 
stock. Fish farming for profit is, of course, 
only at an experimental stage in this State; 
but it is a success in other States, and here 
it seems to promise a large per cent of profit 
for the amount of time and money invested. 
Upon very many of the farms of the State, 
the cost of preparing a pond suitable for fish 
gardening, would be small ; the stocking of 
the pond with fry would cost less ; and the 
care necessary to the raising of a good crop 
would amount to nothing. The spawn of a 
single carp — numbering, according to some 
authorities, 700,000 eggs — would give a 
goodly number to begin with. The carp at- 
tains a length of from one to two feet, but is 
generally less than one foot in length. It 
feeds upon aquatic plants, insects, and 
worms; and, like a chicken, will eat almost 
anything, and is itself most excellent eat- 
ing. 

Having our pond stocked with carp, we 
might add a few varieties of our " native 
talent," by way of a change. Of these, we 
think the black bass would prove satisfac- 
tory : we know it has elsewhere. Although 
it is properly a stream fish, it lives and does 
nicely in lakes and ponds which are well 
supplied with spring water. The black bass 
is second only to the trout in game quali- 
ties; and, upon the table, is about equal to 
it. In some of the streams of this State, the 
bass is somewhat numerous; but, like the 
trout, it is hard to catch. It feeds upon in- 
sects, craw-fish, etc., and attains a weight of 
four and even five pounds. 

The black perch is also a fine fish, though 
a small one, weighing generally from a 
half-pound to two pounds, but is sometimes 
found to weigh as high as three pounds. His 
haunts are various, as he is both a stream 
and pond fish. In a pond which is fed by 
a brook or rivulet, perch thrive very fast, 
and increase rapidly in number. From the 
fact that the perch is a very common fish, 
being found in almost every stream, pond 
and lake; and from the fact that in most 
waters where perch live are found larger 
fish,— he seems not to be held in much repute 
as a food fish. He is really deserving of 
more attention, as upon the table he is per- 
haps second to none but the trout and bass 
in flavor and delicacy. 

We might name other fish suitable for 
the pond ; but the three named would, we 
are convinced, stock a pond with enough of 
variety and of quality to satisfy an ordi- 
nary epicure, and with a quantity sufficient 
to supply any family and to pay expenses, 
and leave a fair margin from the sale of 
surplus. At least, we think the experiment 
will bear a trial.— Sup't Graham. 



Pnfflnff Books. 

There is nothing more disgusting in jour- 
nalism than the prevailing custom of puff- 
ing up books that have no merits except 
probably the style of printing and binding. 
At present, it threatens to beat even the pat- 
ent medicine slobber of the past decade. 
Not only backwood weeklies but leading dai- 
lies, religious papers, and literary journals 
of high standing, forget their dignity occa- 
sionally, and, for a ''free copy," brag up 
some fool's errand in the mystic fields of lit- 
erature, in leaded gush by the half-column. 

Some time ago, we read, in the catalogue 
of new books of Chas. Scribner's Sons, a 
leading publishing house of Boston, of " W. 
Walker's Handbook of Drawing." The 
work was highly recommended there : " First 
American, from the second English edition. 
Upwards of two hundred wood-cuts and di- 
agrams. Introduction; thirty-seven topics, 
with appendix; 267 pages of text; well 
bound;" etc., etc. Here followed a long 
list of special qualities too numerous to 
mention. With this notice, containing, we 
acknowledge, nothing but the truth well told, 
the boom began ; and the slobber of the work 
that we read for the five months following, 
would fill a small volume. Political, relig- 
ious, educational, and art journals tried to 
surpass each other in the invention of sor- 
ghum phrases for the occasion ; and the wri- 
ter of this was induced to — buy the book. 

An examination of the book proved it to 
be inferior, notwithstanding the name of 
the publishing house, the third edition, the 
wood-cuts, and the substantial binding. We 
were cheated, though we do not see how 
we could have helped it. Advertising pays 
— the seller at least. 

To substantiate what we have said about 
the book, we will mention the diagrams in 
the chapter on technical perspective, where 
mistakes abound. It may be said, however, 
that the book is fully as good as hundreds 
of others in this and other fields of litera- 
ture, science, and art. Like others, it was 
written for money, published for money, and 
puffed for a " free copy." But, while the 
writer and the publisher were probably hon- 
est in their endeavors to produce a good 
book, and while their advertisements of it 
contained but facts, we doubt the sincerity of 
every one of the different journals that 
puffed it. Either their editors must have 
known that they were exaggerating the vir- 
tues of the work, or they should have 
known that they were incapable of judging 
it. It sometimes seems to be true that the 
less a person knows about a subject, the 
more he can say of it. — Prof. Walters. 



greatly different, more practical and scien- 
tific, now than fifty or a hundred years ago. 
A glance at the schools and colleges of the 
country will give us an answer. 

The reports of the educational department 
of the Government show that the United 
States have 358 colleges and universities, 
125 schools of theology, 50 schools of law, 
116 schools of medicine, dentistry and kin- 
dred subjects, 76 schools of science, 10 
schools of art, 151 teachers' seminaries, and 
only about 75 institutions that give, or 
pretend to give, instruction in the mechan- 
ic arts, agriculture, mining, etc. ; and it can 
be said of many of these that, to use the 
phrase of a present member of Congress, 
they are simply " literary kites with agri- 
cultural tails." While some of the univer- 
sities and colleges enumerated above also 
give scientific courses, an investigation of the 
reports goes to show that most of them make 
no effort as yet to put the scientific depart- 
ments on an equal basis with their classical 
ones. In nearly all of them, the ratio of stu- 
dents as well as teaching forces, between the 
literary and scientific departments, is a very 
unequal one. Often, there are no graduates 
in the scientific branches for years. There 
are 129 commercial and business schools re- 
ported ; but these are mostly of an inferior 
character, with short courses, and more than 
balanced by the 1,227 academies and 114 
preparatories, with an aggregate of 112,000 
pupils. If the 51 reform schools are sub- 
tracted, only a very limited number of in- 
dustrial schools remain. The ratio between 
literary and scientific institutions for the 
superior instruction of women, is still more 
unfavorable for the latter. Of the 225 insti- 
tutions, hardly a dozen give thorough courses 
in the sciences, and less than that number 
teach technical knowledge. 

These institutions were founded to supply 
an existing demand ; for the laws of supply 
and demand govern education as well as in- 
dustry and commerce. They cost millions 
of dollars; and the people that pay for 
them enquire closely before they buy. 
While more and better schools are wished 
by the majority, the present educational 
system is certainly the most suitable that 
could be bought for the efforts it costs. 

These institutions answer that the ideal 
American is still a classic scholar, — a Web- 
ster or a Bryant rather than an Eads or an 
Edison, an orator or a statesman rather 
than a builder or an agriculturist.— Prof. 

Walters. 



recently introduced from China. A table 
of the coincident degrees of the Fahrenheit, 
Centigrade and Reaumur thermometers is 
appended, with rules for converting Fahren- 
heit to Centigrade, &c. ; and the number 
closes with a variety of minor items of in- 
formation. Altogether, this useful publica- 
tion is calculated to be productive of much 
advantage to the classes for whose benefit 
the Bureau is intended." 



Our Ideal. 

In all ages, the aim of education has been 
to produce an image of the ideal man and 
woman of that time. From the educational 
efforts of a period, we can deduce the ideal. 
When the Greeks instructed their youths in 
gymnastics, art, and philosophy, the ideal 
must have been a healthy, art-loving phil- 
osopher. When the Romans, adopting the 
cultureof the Greeks, substituted military tac- 
tics for gymnastics, and elocution for art, the 
ideal must have undergone a corresponding 
change,— from the philosopher and sculpt- 
or to the warrior and orator, When, dur- 
ing the middle ages, learning and education 
centered at the gloomy monasteries, the ideal 
must have been a long-bearded -ascetic. 
And when, later on, the great universities 
were founded,— when classic lore revived, 
and mathematics began their rapid develop- 
ment,— the ideal must have dropped the 
heavy gown and become a classic scholar. 

It has often been said, feared, or hoped, 
that the ideal American had changed, was 
changing, or would change ; that he was 



Agriculture in Old Japan. 

From the last number of the Yokohoma 
(Japan) Herald, we clip the following brief 
sketch of the work now being done by gov- 
ernment authority for the advancement of 
agriculture in that far-off land. Those of 
our farmers who are active in institute work 
and agricultural experiments, will be sur- 
prised to learn that these almond-eyed ori- 
entals are following our " advanced agricult- 
urist" very closely, if they have not already 
overtaken him : — 

" The report of the Bureau of Industry of 
Hiogo Ken for last month, contains matter 
of more than ordinary interest, and shows 
that, in some respects at least, the officials 
of the Bureau are successful in directing in- 
creased attention to improvements in agri- 
culture. There are in the number before us 
descriptions of experiments made in this 
district with new kinds of rice and wheat, 
and also some remarks upon a cattle mar- 
ket. We learn, also, that a meeting has been 
held at the village office of Yabe-gori, when 
addresses were delivered npon the varieties 
of rice most suitable for different localities, 
and the best description of manure to use in 
cultivating cereals. Fish manure was award- 
ed the palm for rice, and guano for wheat. 

"It is also announced that experiments 
are about to be made in manufacturing su- 
gar from ruzoku, a description of sorghum 



Educational Oonslp. 

Gaylord is figuring on a substantial new 
school building. 

State Superintendent Speer attended the 
Superintendents' Convention at Washing- 
ton, D. 0.| in February. 

Prof. McBride, of Hutchinson, writes 
that he has a class in geometry and trigo- 
nometry that will favorably compare with 
such classes in the University and in the 
Agricultural College. Hutchinson should 
offer him an engagement for life. 

State Sup't Speer says, in regard to the 
institute work of the coining summer: " It 
is well to begin by employing good teachers 
of teachers, and concentrating their best 
work upon the common branches and how 
to teach them. Let the advanced work be 
the speciality of those pursuing it, but not 
of the institute." 

A school superintendent that has to visit 
over one hundred district schools during 
the country-school season, must skip around 
lively. The task is quite something, consid- 
ering that most districts have but three 
or tour months of school, that the superin- 
tendent has to be in his office at the county 
seat one day in the week, that school is 
kept only five days out of six, and that the 
salary is so low that many of them will 
have to travel footback. 

The State Board of Education, at its re- 
cent session, authorized the members of the 
faculties of the State University, the Agri- 
cultural College, and the State Normal 
School, also graduates of normal schools, to 
do institute work without special certificates. 
Certificates were issued to the following: 
P. J. Williams, Ottawa; Win. Wheeler, 
Ottawa ; H. D. McCarty, Highland ; F. A. 
Fitzpatrick, Leavenworth ; L. A. Thomas, 
Topeka; John Wherrell, Paola ; E. Miller, 
Lawrence ; L. M. Knowles, Peabody ; B. T. 
Davis, Emporia; L. G. A. Copley, Wich- 
ita; Geo. W. Winans, Waterville; P. J. 
Carmichael, Emporia; P. Fales, Ottawa; 
W. W. Grant, Leavenworth ; J. H. Law- 
head, Fort Scott. 

A meeting was held in Kansas City last 
Wednesday evening to organize a District 
Telephone company comprising Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, Atchison and Topeka. It is 
understood that a charter has been obtained, 
and all the preliminary steps taken except to 
procure a franchise from the Bell Telephone 
company; and, when that is done, the work 
of putting up the wires will be pushed right 
along. The wires will connect with the tel- 
ephone exchanges in the various towns; and 
for a trifling consideration any telephone, 
in any city, can converse in other cities. It 
is expected that the new system of wires 
will be in operation within six weeks or 
two months at most. The scheme meets 
with general favor wherever broached. 

An act passed by the last Legislature 
provides that the following county superin- 
tendents shall receive a salary of one thou- 
sand dollars per annum : Atchison, Bour- 
bon, Brown, Butler, Chautauqua, Cherokee, 
Cloud, Coffey, Cowley, Crawford, Dickinson, 
Doniphan, Douglas, Elk, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Jewell, Johnson, Labette, Leavenworth, 
Linn, Lyon, Marion, Marshall, McPherson, 
Miami, Mitchell, Montgomery, Nemaha, 
Osage, Osborne, Pottawatomie, Reno, Re- 
public, Sedgwick, Shawnee, Smith, Sumner, 
Washington, and Wilson. In the following 
counties, the superintendents receive a less 
compensation, as follows: Allen, $980; 
Greenwood, $850; Jackson, $960 ; Philips, 
$920; Clay, $920; Ottawa, $920 ; Anderson, 
$860; Morris, $860; Saline, $860; Barton, 
$840; Lincoln, $820; Wabaunsee, $800; 
Harvey, $780; Rice, $780 ; Riley, $780; 
Ellsworth, $760; Woodson, $700; Rooks, 
$660; Ellis, $640; Russell, $620; Chase, 
$600 ; Norton, $600 ; Pawnee, $530 ; Rush, 
$540; Davis, $500; Stafford, $500 ; Harper, 
$400. All superintendents receiving over 
$600 per annum are required to devote 
their entire time to the duties of the office. 
Among the several provisions regulating 
their duties is one requiring them to visit 
every school in their respective counties at 
least once each year. 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 



TO BUILDERS. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of the central 
structure of the main building of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, will be received by the Board 
of Regents until 7 P. M. of April 13th, 1881, at the 
office of the Secretary, in Manhattan. Plans and 
specifications can be seen at the same office, and 
at the office of E. T. Carr, architect, Tcpeka, Kan- 
sas, after March 30th. Separate bids are desired 
upon stone-work, frame and wood-work, plaster- 
ing, and paiutlng, as well as upon the structure 
complete. Ail bids must be accompanied by a 
guarantee of responsibility; and the right to re- 
ject any or all bids is reserved. 

Geo. T. Fairchild, Secretary of Board. 
8»ate Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
March 9th, 1881. 

All bills against the College, in any department, 
should be presented at once. 



Everybody in Kansas should keep posted as to 
State news ; and we know of no better way than to 
read the Leavenworth Weekly Times. Each week 
it has four or five columns of choice miscellany se- 
lected from its Kansas exchanges, which feature 
is alone worth the price of subscription. Besides 
this, you always find the best farm department, 
Washington news, ringing editorials, and items of 
especial interest to western /eaders. Address 
The Times, Leavenworth, Kansas. 



The sidewalk in front of (he Laboratory, and 
running from thence to the Main Building, is be- 
ing lowered and changed to better lines. 



The plans and specifications for the new build- 
ing are engaging the attention of builders this 
week. A lively competition is probable pver so 
large a structure. 

The Board of Regents meet- on the evening of 
Wednesday, April 13th, to consider proposals for 
erection of the new building, and to make the 
usual quarterly settlement of accounts. 



Hon. John A. Anderson was on the Hill yester- 
day. After a hearty handshaking all around, he 
interviewed the Mechanical Department, ordering 
a draughting-board and a T-square. To judge 
from appearances, he is going to recreate his po- 
litical mind with rural architecture. 



That ridiculous and disgusting relic of mediaeval 
barbarism, All Fools' Day, seems to have met with 
slight recognition hereabouts. A solitary prank, 
the making of a false grade-sheet, which was post- 
ed conspicuously on the bulletin board, created 
some consternation, and made a good deal of fun 
for the knowing ones. 

Running north from the west end of Societies' 
Hall is a lane, recently constructed, which is to be 
guarded at its north end by a self-opening gate, 
and at the south end by a hand gate. As soon as 
the gates can be completed, this will be the regular 
road to and from the College buildings for those 
whose business calls them on the grounds. 



The classes of the spring term are in full work- 
ing order under the following arrangement of 
hours: — 

First horn:— Agricultural Chemistry, two hours. 
Entomology. Algebra. English. 

Second hour. — Political Economy. Analytical 
Chemistry. Geometry. Book-keeping. 

Third hmr.— United States Constitution. Ana- 
lytical Chemistry. Composition. English. 

Fourth hour. — General History. Surveying. An- 
alytical Chemistry. Botany. Drawing. 

Fifth hour.— Household Economy. U. S. History. 
Drawing. Botany. 



On Tuesday a pair of Barkshires, a few days 
over one year old and weighing respectfully 475 
and 423 lbs. with the crates, were shipped from the 
College farm. As the crates weighed less than 
one hundred pounds, and the pigs had been kept 
in store condition only, it will be seen that the 
little Berkshires are really very big when brought 
to the scales. 

The numerous volumes of Bancroft's History of 
the United States, and several other works on the 
colonial period of New England, in our library, 
were interviewed this week by Prof. Robert Hay, 
who expects to put the main part of this month in- 
to reading history, and studying geology and min- 
eralogy, at this Institution. The Professor is al- 
ways a welcome visitor. 



Society Hall, March 25th, 1881. 
The Alpha Beta Society convened immediately 
after the lecture by Prof. Piatt, President Jeffery 
iu the chair. Debate on the question, "Shall Re- 
ligious Liberty be allowed to all?" decided in the 
affirmative. Extemporaneous speaking was en- 
tered into with some spirit. Our present system 
of preparing questions seems to be a poor one, as 
there is seldom enough prepared. The usual in- 
terest was manifested in the other exercises. Af- 
ter the assignment of duties, the Society ad- 
journed. Z. 

Society Hall, March 26, 1881. 
The Webster Hall was filled to overflowing, ow- 
ing to the fact that we had promised something 
more than ordinary. The promise was well kept. 
After the preliminary exercises, the debate was 
entered upon with an earnestness that surprised 
even the Websters. Each speaker filled his al- 
lotted time; and it must have taxed the judges: 
however, the majority decided in favor of the neg- 
ative. Mr. Ward then read a piece entitled " Parin' 
Bee," which was enjoyed by all. Mr. Smith recited 
"Burgoyne's Surrender " with credit to himself 
and the Society for rhetorical ability. Mr. Mason 
gave his ideas of "What shall we do?" in a well- 
prepared composition ; after which we listened to 
the reading of science, history, fiction, and " lo- 
cals" from the columns of the Webster Reporter, as 
presented under the editorship of Mr. Thomp- 
son. The next meeting will be occupied mostly 
in the election of officers. If you Websters ex- 
pect an office, you must come out. Sir. 



From the general tenor of the valedictory of the 
retiring editor of the Kansas Farmer, we judge 
that Mr. F. D. Coburn will hereafter have the edito- 
rial control of that paper. Mr. Coburn is a vigor- 
ous, incisive writer, who has already had much ex- 
perience in the field of agricultural literature. 
His management of the Farmer, during the last two 
months, has been very satisfactory to the readers 
and friends of that journal. 

The social and musical entertainment at Presi- 
dent Fairchild's homo, on Tuesday evening, was 
a most enjoyable affair throughout. The music 
was of a high order without being top-loftical; and, 
while your local scribe is not musical, he confess- 
es that on this particular occasion music gave 
him sincere pleasure. The graceful hospitalities 
of the presidential mansion will long be remem- 
bered by those who were its guests on Tuesday 
evening. 

We see, by the last number of the Kansas Farmer, 
that, on account of ill health, Mr. E. E. Ewing has 
been compelled to retire from the management of 
that paper, which is hereafter to be under the con- 
trol of the " Kansas Farmer Co." Under Mr. Ew- 
ing's able, conservative management, the Farmer 
has taken a high rank among periodicals of its 
class; and its influence for good to the agricul- 
ture of the State and West has been great. We 
sincerely hope that Mr. Ewing will not, for slight 
reasons, abandon the profession of journalism. 



The Manhattan Industrialist is the smallest 
paper, we believe, in the State; but it is the ablest. 
—Hartford Call. 

We are glad to add to our exchange list that 
neatly printed and ably edited Agricultural Col- 
lege journal, the Industrialist. Although not 
large in size, it is sound and scientific: and the 
College Faculty and students may well feel proud 
of their vigorous organ, more particularly because 
it advocates a useful, appropriate, and practical 
education for the people .—Howard Rural. 

THE SPRING TEEM, 

The winter term of twelve weeks closes with 
examinations on Friday, March 25th. The spring 
term begius on Monday, March 28th, and closes 
with commencment exercises, on Wednesday, 
June 8th. Students already in the regular course 
find this term quite essential to their successful 
progress. Those about to enter will need better 
preparation than was required for the previous 
terms of the year. Examination for entering in- 
cludes Reading, Spelling, Writing, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and the elements of English Grammar. 
Classes will recite on the first day of the term, and 
new students arrange to begin, if possible, with 
the classes. 

The following branches will be taught in classes 
arranged with reference to general advancement 
of students: — 

First Fear.— Algebra. English Composition. 
Botany, with Drawing. English Drill. U. S. His- 
tory. Book-keeping. 

Second Fear.— Geometry completed. Entomol- 
ogy and Anatomy. Analytical Chemistry, or 
Household Chemistry and Economy. 

Third Year.— Analytical Chemistry, or House- 
hold Economy and Chemistry. Mechanics, with 
Drawing. Agricultural Chemistry, or General His- 
tory. 

Fourth Year.— U. S. Constitution. Political Econ- 
my. Agricultural Chemistry. 

Students are admitted to such studies as they 
are able to pursue to advantage, though advised 
to follow essentially the regular course, so far as 
they can. Drawing, music, and the various indus- 
trial arts named elsewhere, are so arranged as to 
accommodate students of all grades of advance- 
ment. 



ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
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rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Students shonld bring letters of recommendation 
from home, dr from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, If ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 

EXPENSES OF THE^JOURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or " contingent " expenses. 

Students In chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to procury 
books before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, $1.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .60 
C!ass lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .65 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from $2.75 to 83.50 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for $1.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from $1.50 to $2.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

earnings. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor— upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 
hour. 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 

COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ-. 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, showing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training In our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals ; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, lor use at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing, is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the 



students and members of the Faculty. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with sludent life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere, is expected of all. Every stu- 
dent is encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
"upon honor" to maintain a good repute. Fail- 
ure to do so is met by prompt dismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



1 re you Going West? 



All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, 'in- 
ducements to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



~Dooksellcr and Stationer. 

S. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 



"M7" C. Johnston. 

DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1866. 



fllothler. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 



I>. 



Adams. 

GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, FRUITS, &c. 

Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 



A. 



F. Eby. 

FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 

dispatch. 



Repairing done with neatness and 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 

"Dopnlar Meat Market. 

M. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 

~U~itrinbotliani, Stingley A Huntress. 

"^^ MERCHANTS, 

PROP'RS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



Wardware, Tinware, Ac. 

A. J. WHITFORD. 

Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 



JM"rs. Briggs' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand; also, a full line of la- 
dles' wear and millinery. 



VI itiiliattaii Bakery. 

WM. BALDERSTON. 
Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 

long A Firestone. 

■^ LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 

jk P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks <k Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OP PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 

"Durgoyne's 

PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



fit Pillsbury, 

BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 
Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 



'JMT c reliant Tailor. 

WM. B. LEICESTER. 
A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
hand. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 



K. 



E. Loflnck. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY.. 



A mammoth ten-cent case of jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see me. 

Manhattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that thero shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For ihis reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-denned arrangtment for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a* 
student aside. 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different pans, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture. Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice Irom the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives he general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 
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fall 1 Arithmetic. 

English Structure. 
term. Geometrical Drawing. 


i 

5 


WINTER 
THRU. 


Book-keeping, 

En .is i Analysi:. 
Uni ed States II. story. 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 


< 

p 


FALL 
TERM. 


Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 


o 

i 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Aiiiilvt'al Chemistry, or House- 
bold" Chemistry and Economy. 


P5 
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FALL 
TERM. 


Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 


■ W 

Q 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 


M 

K 
H 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 


< 


FALL 
TERM. 


Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 


£ 
H 
P5 
P 
O 
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WINTER 
TERM. 


Logic ; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoology- 
United States Constitution. 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Year— Histo- 
ry of agiiculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds ; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 




eter. 'Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains 



Fourth Pear.— General principles governing the 
evelopment of domestic animals. The laws of 
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development of domestic auimaia. ine »w* uf 

heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
uired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
_eve opment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the svstem to be pursued. Rotation of 
crops- general advantage of a rotation ; the best- 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
meninl fertilizers. Agricultural experiments! 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology— Third Tear.— The 
studv of Phyaiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration Will-be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene ; 
and in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braaes a thorough consideration of the (unctions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may bo mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the »pe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the sprint term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of planis, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology— in the germination of 
seed the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it is in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
studv of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original Investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain.— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes ot the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out aud plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden ; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botanv, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. . The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
eoinpositibn and use 01 manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnsons 
" How Crops Feed:" 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of- food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee; butter and milk; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, aud 
the relation of these forces to plant and aaiinal 
life. 

Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and bumiditv; laws of storms; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and"PharmaceuticalChemistry may 
he provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 



being sDent on percentage aud its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of bosks, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra.— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— ib studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problenisof practical life, 
in which quantity is an item; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; aud 
fur the construction of formulas for ttie use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things are aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing ; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use ot 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry — Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the. use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineeringand of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theorv, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road survpving- leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sidera'ion of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study ot materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs aud bridges; aud care and uae of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the bestt 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother-tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.— The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made 'to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, lis means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in scieuce, lit- 
erature and art. 

The studv of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth 'year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctlv is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and corrftct principles ot classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and morsl philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene— To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues- 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practicul illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratorv. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies: 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shop are 
i also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
I will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
1 ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
I time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
I expected to show some facility in the practice of 
i the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
1 eupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 

Train- 



taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Eacn student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
sionally. , , ,. , 

Third Term— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— First 
Year.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsing as 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meaningsof 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact, articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is fo lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language aud lit- 
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figures; judging lines and angles; construction of i and eoV ers essentially the same ground 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- in „ j n tne other arts is as follows :— 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, and ttt ke the same first lessens in sawing, plauing 
and var'ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are : j j nts .and in general use and care ol tools. Later, 
used as text-books. , one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 

Second Term.— Free-hand drawing.— After the | rect i v in the line chosen, while the larmers course 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's , pl . vides for general training in a great variety of 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- | operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill, 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are In , he fu i| course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. ..... 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpving, elijctrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them; composition ;. 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings ; 
technical terms ; and general duties of a hrst-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons ot 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Teleoraphy.— fhe course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
snelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages,— abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business ; as press re- 
norts messages, cypher messages, and orders m all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries instruments, 
The elementary principles of electricity, 
and electro-magnetism, involved 



etc 
magnetism 



telegraphy, are taught aud illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 



Sewing.— Young ladles are taught in all ordinary 
forms o'f sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cut ting, fitting and trimming dresses and other gar- 
ments Thev may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through 
Prof. E. M. Sheltcu, Managing Editor. Subscrip- 
tions are received by Sup't A. A. Stewart. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should 
be sent to Prof. Ward, Librarian, or to Profs. Fail- 
yer and Popenoe, committee on Museums. 

. Bills against the College should be presented 
monthly to the several heads of departments, or 
to the Secretary of the Board, at the College. 

Payments on account of College funds, and from 
the College on approved bills, are made at the of- 
fice of E. B. Purcell. Treasurer, in Manhattan. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning 
the different departments of study or work, may 
be addressed to the several Professors and Super- 
intendents. 

General information concerning the College 
and its work, — studies, examinations, grades, 
boarding places, etc.,— may be obtained at the of- 
fice of the President. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be ob- 
tained from M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner, who 
will furnish all necessary blanks and papers. 
Residence, Manhattan. 

College Lands and all business connected with 
their sale are in charge of L. R. Elliott, Agent. 
Full particulars with descriptive map will be fur- 
nished upon application at his othce, in Manhat- 
tan. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in the Society Hall every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies ad mitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. W. J. Jeffery, President. 

Miss May Quinby, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Society Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Wirt S. Myers, President. 

H. L. Call, Secretary. 

Scientific Club.— Meets on first Friday evening 
of each month. Composed of members of the Fac- 
ulty and advanced students. Devoted to the im- 
provement of its members in general scientific 
knowledge, and the encouragement of original in- 
vestigations. Prof. Popenoe. President. 

8. C. Mason, Secretary. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLES. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
KANSAS DIVISION. 

No. 2, going East 12:20 p. m. 

No. 4, going East 12:19 a. m. 

No. 1, going West 4:00 P. m. 

No. 8, going West 4:10 a. m. 

M.. A. & B. RAILWAY. 

No. 2 leaves Manhattan 8:20 a. m 

No. 1 arrives at Manhattan 7:40 p. m. 

The trains on this road connect closely at Bur- 
lingarae with the A., T. & 8. F. trains, both east 
and west. 

Geo. C. Wilder, Agent. 



Abstract of Librarian's Reports. 



1878-9. 

The library has been again removed, this 
time to a couple of rooms in the new build- 
ing, where it will probably remain until a 
room is especially provided for it. The 
library is open five days in the week, from 
eight o'clock a. m. until one o'clock p. m., 
for free access to students, assistant librari- 
ans being in charge. The exchanges of the 
Industrialist (over one hundred State 
papers), and a few other papers furnished 
by members of the Faculty, are kept on file 
in the library. There have been added to 
the library during the year, chiefly through 
the courtesy of the Hon. John A. Anderson, 
M. C, about sixty Government reports, 
many of them of great value. 

The Librarian would again respectfully 
urge on the Board the necessity of replen- 
ishing the library. He would call especial 
attention to the fact, that the Encyclopedia 
Britanica — a library in itself — is now 
passing through a ninth edition, and can be 
procured on easy terms. An appropriation 
of sixty dollars would procure the ten vol- 
umes already published ; and by an annual 
outlay of a few dollars the whole work can 
be secured. 

1879-80. 

Gentlkmen : — I herewith submit my an- 
nual report as Librarian. The following is 
a list of works added to the library during 
the past year. ( Names of books omitted.) 
The whole number of additions, for the year, 
is 195, about two-thirds of which are bound 
volumes. The semi-monthly reports from 
the Patent Office have been regularly re- 
ceived and are accessible to students, Ten 
volumes of the Encyclopedia Britanica 
have been purchased, and the whole work 
subscribed for. The books have been classi- 
fied and arranged by subjects, so far as our 
present shelving would admit. The library 
has been accessible to students at all hours 
of the school-day during the entire year. 
The greater part of the students each spend 
an hour a day in the library. 

The College is indebted to the Kansas 
Congressional delegation for valuable U. S. 
public documents; to G. C. Brackett, Secre- 
tary of the Kansas Horticultural Society, 
nearly a complete set of the annual reports 
of that Society ; to the State.officers of Mich- 
igan, for Michigan reports; and to Hon. C. 
L. Flint, Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture for Massachusetts, for valuable reports 
from that State. The donations from Mich- 
igan and Massachusetts were procured 
through the personal efforts of President 
Fairchild, who is manifesting a great inter- 
est in the College library. 

The Librarian would again urge upon 
the Board the necessity of making on effort 
to secure a liberal appropriation from the 
Legislature, for the benefit of the library 
of the Agricultural College. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. L. Ward, Librarian. 

Manhattan, Kansas, June 30, 1880. 

Report of the Household Department. 

To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural Colleqe: — 

Gentlemen:— I submit to you the fol- 
lowing report of instruction in the Sewing 
Department. 

Since my last report, in 1878, 125 students 
have been taught in the different branches 
of hand and machine sewing. With the ex- 
ception of one term, I have taught five class- 
es, often remaining in the afternoon. A 
good degree of proficiency has been attained. 
Cutting, fitting and designing are taught 
comprehensively in the department. Most 



of the work by machine has been executed 
in a superior manner, owing to the fact that 
two excellent machines were put into the 
department last fall, by your permission-; 
viz., the New Home and Royal St. John. 
In addition to these, there are in the depart- 
ment the American, Secor, Wheeler & Wil- 
son, and Wilcox & Gibbs. 

HYGIENE. 

Two classes in hygiene have been taught, 
numbering four and seven, with pleasure to 
the teacher, and, I trust, with profit to the 
students, judging from the interest evinced 
by all in the classes, and that polite atten- 
tion so dear to every teacher's heart, giving 
not only pleasure but a true incentive to 
further and better effort, raising the office of 
teaching from the low ground of drudgery 
or duty to the position of giving and receiv- 
ing. I hope, at no distant day, that educa- 
tors may be brought to realize that the sub- 
jects relating to physical health shall be of 
the same educational importance as those 
relating to the intellect. The times demand 
that women should thoroughly understand 
the laws of health, and that their education 
should tend in that direction. A few les- 
sons from the mother in childhood might 
save many a community from diseases that 
are epidemic. 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Two classes have been taught in house- 
hold economy, numbering nine and eight. 
The plan of teaching has been much the 
same as heretofore. Different subjects of 
importance to women as housekeepers, wives 
and mothers, have been taken up, and by 
my endeavors to educate by lectures, have 
given the class an opportunity to express 
their opinions and convictions on the sub- 
ject in a concise form, as the different topics 
in the lecture were taken up ; and, discussed. 
As much practical work has been done as 
was possible with the appliances and accom- 
modations of the kitchen. This department 
can easily be made self-supporting. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs. M. E. Cripps, 
Superintendent Sewing Department. 

The banker cannot invest a million dol- 
lars safely without knowledge of finance: 
the captain with no knowledge of navigation, 
would sink his ship. In no business is the 
serving of an apprenticeship more necessary 
than to him who plants an orchard for profit. 
He must know how to select the site and 
the varieties best adapted to his locality; 
he must select fruit that can be marketed to 
the best advantage ; understand just how 
much to manure for the best results ; know 
about cultivation, pruning, thinning, sort- 
ing, packing, shipping and selling: and these 
may involve innumerable qualifications. 
It would be interesting to inquire how many 
millions of trees have been set out for mar- 
ket orchards, by persons who knew nothing 
of any of these particulars, and who sup- 
posed that all they had to do was to buy the 
trees and set them, when they would grow, 
take care of themselves, and, without fur- 
ther attention, bear heavy crops of silver 
dollars. — J. J. Thomas, as quoted by Green's 
Fruit- Grower. 



The fifteen glucose factories that were in 
operation in this country in 1879, produced 
the great quantity of 360,000,000 pounds; 
and there have been bnilt since that year 
two or three factories that can turn out 500,- 
000 pounds per day. If the production of 
this article is doubled in the next year, as 
some believe it will be, and if thirty-six 
pounds of glucose can be produced from a 
bushel, it will require the consumption of 
20,000,000 bushels of corn. — Cincinnati 
Grange Bulletin. 



Oar Exchanges. 

Men may come, and men may go ; but it 
appears at present as though the exodusters 
intended to come on forever. Only about 
250 of them arrived in North Topeka yes- 
terday. — North Topeka Times. 

The Grange elevator has been sold. The 
officers of the organization have been agree- 
ably relieved of the responsibility of its lia- 
bilities. It will be converted into a first- 
class flouring mill and elevator. — Wichita 
Beacon. 

A couple of boys seven years old were 
accidentally fastened in the Onaga school- 
house ; and their friends scoured the country 
for miles around in search of them, be- 
fore thinking to look there for them. — 
Kaw Valley Times. 

The first car-load of salt shipped from the 
Alma salt works, was sent away this week. 
They are now manufacturing an exceedingly 
fine quality of salt ; and we understand 
that Mr. Wright is making a success of the 
salt works. — Alma Herald. 

There are now in the State penitentiary 
665 inmates, nearly 100 less than last year. 
Between now and July 1st about 100 more 
leave. If something isn't done, the coal 
shaft will soon be short of hands. 15,000 
bushels of coal were got out of the shaft last 
month. By July 1st, every State building 
in Kansas will be supplied with coal from 
the shaft at the penitentiary. — Capital. 

Gov. St. John made the following ap- 
pointments yesterday : V. P. Wilson, of Ab- 
ilene, regent of the Sate University for three 
years from April 1 ; Edwin Tucker, of Eu- 
reka, regent of the State Normal School for 
four years from April 1 ; Amasa T. Sharpe, 
of Ottawa, and Chas. E. Faulkner, of Salina, 
members of the board of trustees of State 
charitable institutions, each for three years 
from April 1. — Commonwealth. 

New Jersey, which has grown to be a 
busy hive of manufactories, has taken up in- 
dustrial education, for which there has been 
a growing popular demand. The legisla- 
ture has just rounded out the State's sys- 
tem of education by appropriating $5,000 
to every city and town that will raise as 
much for instruction in industrial, mechani- 
cal, and agricultural pursuits. The schools 
are to be under the supervision of a board 
of eight trustees, one of them to be the gov- 
ernor; and Newark has alredy taken steps to 
secure a school. The legislature of two years 
ago tried to establish industrial schools; but 
the law was inadequate for the purpose. — 
Leavenworth Times. 



The True Way. 

The following, from the Smith County 
Pioneer, coincides precisely with our views 
of education : — 

" The true way to educate children is to 
teach them the dignity of labor, either of 
brain or hand or both ; to direct their stud- 
ies with a view to practical utility ; to give 
a firm, broad foundation ; and upon that 
you may rear what superstructure you 
will. Teach your daughter the mystery of 
housewifery and plain sewing, give her a 
thorough instruction in the elementary 
branches, take care that she can read well, 
speak and write her native language under- 
standing^, and work a practical business 
problem for her father ; then, if circumstan • 
ces will permit, let her capabilities bound 
h er acquirements. But, even here, the prac- 
* tical should not be lost sight of. A knowl- 
edge of current events is of more value than 
the acquisition of a deal of language ; and a 
knowledge of the laws and customs of our 
own and contemporary governments, is of 
more worth than the lore of Grecian my- 
thology." 
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Book-keeping for Farmers. 

Farmers often receive gratuitous advice 
from those who have never had charge of a 
farm ; or, if they have tried farming, it has 
been from the gentleman-farmer standpoint, 
in which a fair income, aside from the re- 
ceipts of the farm, is necessary to meet cur- 
rent expenses. The most of the advice from 
such sources is the merest bosh, and does 
not merit the least attention. It is a favor- 
ite theory with many of these parties, that 
the chief remedy for all the ills of the far- 
mer, is a thorough system of book-keeping. 
Among other advantages of such a course, 
it is claimed that, by charging to each crop 
all expenditures for labor in preparing soil, 
procuring seed and fertilizers if the latter 
be used, harvesting, marketing, etc., and 
crediting it with all receipts from the sale 
of the crop, the farmer will be able to tell 
positively, in just so many dollars and cents, 
the gain or loan from a given crop ; that 
from these data the more profitable crop 
may always be known ; and that the wise 
farmer will continue to cultivate those crops 
which pay best, and discard all others. 
When it is urged that farmers as well as 
other men should keep strict accounts of 
their business transactions, we heartily sec- 
ond it. It is justly said that farmers have 
nothing like a correct idea of the cost of a 
biiBhel of corn or wheat, or of a ton of hay 
or millet. Of course, the cost of the several 
crops will be nearly the same, whether the 
yield is good or otherwise ; and the cost per 
bushel will vary accordingly. 

We have no other measure of wealth of 
any kind than the labor necessary to pro- 
duce it. And, while in case of a light 
yield of any particular crop, its market val- 
ue justly may not be proportionate to the 
labor put upon it, the labor necessarily in- 
volved in its production should gauge the 
value. But, when the producer himself can- 
not even approximately tell the cost of an 
article, and hence its value, it is not to be 
presumed that any one else can do so. 
Hence the cost of production is only a re- 
mote factor in placing values upon farm 
products. Who can say that it would not, 
in time, be otherwise if such a system of ac- 
counts were generally kept with the farm 
that full and accurate knowledge of cost were 
in reach of those who control market 
values ? 

But all this is not what I started out to 
say. I desire to dissent from more than a 
partial acceptance of the view that keeping 
books will enable the farmer to discriminate 
between different crops, and to decide, from 
its better returns, which should be exclu- 
sively grown. The obstacles in the way of 
sucli a course are various and real. If fer- 
tilizers are applied, their effect extends over 
a period of several years. It is manifestly 
impossible to debit each crop with its prop- 
er share of the expense. In a system of 
high farming, where fertilizers are freely 
and regularly applied, this difficulty is 
greater than under our rough system. In 
some cases, draining and subsoiling compli- 
cate the matter still more: their effect is not 
confined to the present crop. But, in a 
larger sense, this difficulty is met in all farm 
operations. The cultivation of one crop pre- 
pares the soil for the succeeding one. Some^ 
crops are known as cleansers, from the op- 
portunity they give to destroy weeds; 
while the continued growing of other crops 
permits the ground to become foul. The al- 
ternation of these crops is attended with 



the best results. The labor put upon the 
hoed crop, to cleanse it and bring it into 
condition to make the succeeding crop prof- 
itable, should not all be charged to the first. 
Further, the nitrification and weathering re- 
sulting from keeping the soil open and po- 
rous, feed the succeeding small-grain crops 
quite as much as they do the corn whose 
cultivation induces these chemical changes. 
For these and other reasons, the comparison 
of the accounts with different kinds of crops 
has little value. The accounts with fields 
differently treated may admit comparison. 
Good results will follow from doing business 
in a business-like way ; but let us not take 
fancies for realities.— Prof. Failyer. 



Dogs. 

At a recent meeting of the Farmers' Insti- 
tute, held at Manhattan, a paper was read 
setting forth the great advantages of Kansas 
as a sheep-raising State, and that the great- 
est obstacle to this branch of industry was 
the existence of dogs. It argued that, as an 
important occupation was thus impeded, 
and the material wealth of the farmers and 
of the State as a whole was thus hindered, 
therefore dogs should be slain. 

The writer recommended an indiscrimin- 
ate slaughter of the entire canine race, and 
that so heavy a tax should be placed upon 
a man who would persist in keeping one of 
these animals as to practically remove them 
from the bounds of the State. The senti- 
ments of this paper seemed to meet with a 
response from the entire membership of the 
Institute. At least there was not a man to 
offer a word in defense of the animals in 
question. My sympathies for this time- 
honored family pet were immediately enlist- 
ed; and I fell inclined to offer a plea in his 
behalf, which I restrained with difficulty. 

The fact is, there is not in the whole round 
of domestic animals another one that possess- 
es anything like the intelligence and real 
sagacity of the dog. There is not another 
that manifests such an amount of affection 
for his master. He has been known to show 
this in many different ways. The dog also 
exhibits the greatest amount of faithfulness 
to his master's interests. He has been known 
to risk his life in defense of his master's 
person or property, and to guard a child 
even from all harm. These qualities fit him 
pre-eminently for a companion and family 
pet,— so much so that a person becomes ex- 
ceedingly attached to his dog ; and, when 
you touch a man's dog, you touch his owner 
in a very tender spot. It has been said 
that the quickest way to get up a quarrel 
between two persons, is to set their dogs to 
fighting. The dog is such an object of 
affection, that there is more real mourning 
by an entire family at the death of a good 
one, than there would be at the loss of a cow, 
or even a horse. 

But the greatest value of the dog is seen 
when we consider him as a protector of life 
and property. Who can tell the number of 
wanton, cold-blooded murders that would 
have been committed, had it not been for 
the presence of this faithful watchman, to 
give the timely warning of danger? Un- 
doubtedly these faithful animals have pre- 
vented horse-stealing in Riley county, to a 
greater amount and value than would pay 
for all the sheep that were ever brought to 
this county ; and more poultry has been pro- 
tected from the ravages of chicken thieves, 
coyotes, pole-cats and rats,- than would pay 
ten times over for all the sheep ever killed 
by dogs in this county. When we add to 
this the protection to other property,— of gar- 
dens and fields from the attacks of unruly 
animals, either running at large or breaking 

away from the control of their owners,— we 
see that this indiscriminate slaughter would 



be a great detriment to the best interests of 
the people. Some dogs are even valuable 
to the shepherd in the care of his sheep, 
and in protecting them from wolves. 

'Tis true that many dogs are compara- 
tively worthless, while others are very no- 
ble animals, and would no more think of 
killing a sheep than they would of killing 
a man. There is just as much difference in 
the blood of dogs as there is between the 
blood of a thorough-bred Short- horn steer 
and a scrub. And, if our friends who cry 
out so loudly against the worthless cur 
would take a little of the same pains to im- 
prove the breed of dogs that they do to im- 
prove their cattle and sheep, we should 
soon have no more sheep-killing dogs.— 
Prof. Piatt. 

Weather Prophets. 

We have previously spoken, in these col- 
umns, of the few general principles that may 
give a very general idea of the weather that 
may be expected in the future. These are 
the general similarity of corresponding sea- 
sons, and the uniformity of climate. We 
may, of course, expect the weather of any 
future month to not depart far from the av- 
erage of this month in the past ; and also 
that one extreme will be followed by the op- 
posite extreme, and thus preserve the uni- 
formity. But attempts other than this to 
forecast the weather, and especially upon 
particular days, are futile. Weather proph- 
ets, however, may rest assured that they 
will find plenty of followers: people like to 
be humbugged. The few predictions by the 
prophets that are fulfilled are of two classes, 
— those that any observant person might 
make, and a few accidental coincidences. 
But the great mass of those predictions not 
founded upon general principles come to 
naught. These failures are not thought of: 
they belong to the unaccountable, and are 
forgotten, while the few accidental fulfill- 
ments bring great notoriety to the party 
making them. 

Isaac P. Noyes, in the April number of 
the Kansas City Review, deals hard blows to 
the latest weather prophet, Mr. Venn or. 
Vennor predicted the usual January thaw, 
several months in advance. But this time, 
as if to expose such charlatans, the weather 
outdid its proverbial fickleness by not let- 
ting up during the month. The variance of 
the weather from the prediction was so 
marked, that the prophet felt called upon to 
come out in a card to explain the discrep- 
ancy. He need not have done so : his fail- 
ure was not different from that of all others 
who have presumed to forecast the weather 
for periods bo far in the future that no me- 
teorological data immediately affects the 
conclusion. And this card only serves to 
call attention to his untrustworthiness as a 
prophet. Who will be the next candidate 
for the honors of the weather prognosticator? 
— Prof. Failyer. 



Broont'corn. 

A writer in the Lyons Republican says, 
"A great many have asked me how to raise 
broom-corn, and does it pay. I will give 
you the figures, and you can see for your- j 
self. In the first place, it will cost a man 
just $40 a ton to harvest his first crop, count- 
ing lumber for sheds and all other expense, 
and $30 per ton for every year after. A man 
must have good sheds to dry it in ; and, to 
raise fifty acres, a man should commence 
about the first of May to plant, and plant 
ten acres every ten days until done. My 
reason for planting that way is, that the 
corn won't all commence to brush out at 
once, and will not push you so hard. If 
properly handled, it is worth about $75 a 
ton. I sold mine last fall for $85 a ton, in 
the shed. It is a sure crop on sod. From 
four to five acres make a ton on sod, and 
three on old ground." 



Educational Gossip. 

The Sumner County Institute will bd 
conducted by Prof. Knowles. 

A Chautauqua county school teacher has 
a teacher's certificate signed by Jas. A. Gar- 
field, the President, as one of the examining 
board. 

Prof. Fitzpatrick, the efficient superin- 
tendent of the schools at Leavenworth City, 
has been re-appointed, and has had his sal- 
ary increased two hundred dollars. He now 
receives $2,250. 

It is now said that another daily paper is 
soon to make its appearance at Topeka, 
with Capt. Henry King as heavy writer, G. 
W, Martin as fighting editor, and Noble 
Prentis as funny man. A strong team. 
Gol 

The Catholic college at St. Mary's Mission 
has an attendance of 155 pupils, and is in a 
prosperous condition. A large two-story . 
building was erected last year, and another 
one will be commenced as soon as the Weath- 
er will permit. 

Mound City Clarion: Miss Jessie Smith, 
the fifth principal which the Mound City 
schools has had during the present school 
year, has completed her second week, and is 
still able for duty. The average life of a 
principal, during the current year, has been 
two weeks. 

A teacher in Elk county thrashed a stub- 
born boy, — struck him four times and 
brought blood every time. The boy's step- 
father had the teacher arrested and tried 
for assault and battery. The jury thought 
the teacher had not done anything for which 
he ought to be punished, so the prosecuting 
witness paid the costs, $42. 

Washington, Washington county, is hav- 
ing a lively time about the re-appointment 
of a teacher of the intermediate department. 
Some claim that she is nervous, and others 
that she is not. The pupils seem to side 
with her, and are trying to persuade the 
members of the school board to reinstate 
her by tin-panning the night air about their 
front yards. 

The high school now has thirty-eight 
scholars, a larger number than has ever been 
enrolled before. The senior class has taken 
up trigonometry, a new study, and is making 
good progress. " The recent examination was 
the most rigid ever known ; and every mem- 
ber of the senior class passed. The geolog- 
ical cabinet has been increased by a collec- 
tion of fossils from the penitentiary coal 
shaft, secured by Prof. Bartlett, who passed a 
day in the bowels of the earth for that pur- 
pose. — Champion. 

The Kansas Reform School, located at 
North Topeka, will probably be open by 
June 1st for the reception of inmates. The 
State Board of Charities has appointed Hon. 
I. P. Eckles, of Rice county, as Superintend- 
ent,— a good appointment. Mr. Eckles 
plans to devote a part of the time between 
now and the day of opening in visiting and 
studying the Ohio State Institution, at Lan- 
caster, the celebrated Pennsylvania Reform 
School, at Philadelphia, and the Pontiac 
Institution, in Illinois. 

Since the State has in a manner repudiated 
the Normal School, it remains for Emporia 
to look to her own interests, by aiding the 
school in everv way possible. Perhaps 
never before were the departments so ably 
manned as at present. Under the manage- 
ment of our able President, the Normal is 
steadily gaining the confidence of the people ; 
and, in elevating the scholarship of the 
different departments, our graduates will be 
more respected wherever they go. Four- 
fifths of the students are intelligent, earnest, 
active young men and women, striving with 
all their powers to attain excellence in the 
development of their manhood and woman- 
hood. — Emporia Ledger. 

State Superintendent Speer has sent out a 
written opinion in reply to an interroga- 
tory addressed to him by county superin- 
tendent Frankenburger, of Bourbon coitnty, 
in regard to whether exchange of work was 
prohibited between superintendents, during 
periods" of county institutes. Sup't Speer, in 
his reply, directs attention to section two of 
the act referring thereto, explaining its ob- 
vious intent, and ruling that it is a violation 
of the act for county superintendents who re- 
ceive a salary of over six hundred dollars to 
leave their respective counties to engage in 
normal-institute work elsewhere. Tins is 
an important decision, and should be gener- 
ally known among educators throughout the 
State. — Topeka Commonwealth. 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 



TO BUILDERS. 



Sealed proposals for the erection of the central 
structure of the main building of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, will be received by the Board 
of Kegents until 7 p. m. of April 13th, 1881, at the 
office of the Secretary, in Manhattan. Plans and 
specifications can be seen at the same office, and 
at the office of E. T. Carr, architect, Tcpeka, Kan- 
sas, after March 30th. Separate bids are desired 
upon stone-work, frame and wood-work, plaster- 
ing, and painting, as well as upon the structure 
complete. All bids must be accompanied by a 
guarantee of responsibility ; and the right to re- 
ject any or all bids is reserved. 

Geo. T. Fairchild, Secretary of Board. 

State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
March 9th, 1881. 
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The Board of Regents meet on Wednesday even- 
ing next. 

Sup't Graham received, this week, a live eel, 
which was caught in the Wild Cat creek, not far 
from the College. 

The public exercises in Chapel yesterday con- 
sisted of declamations by the first division of 
the third-year class. 

The Scientific Club is making an excursion to- 
day, to Prof. Hofer's farm, near Rocky Ford, to in- 
vestigate an Indian or mound-builder's grave. 

A Florida friend sends us a package of seeds re- 
sembling unhulled rice, of which we only know 
that they are to be planted " the same as rice 
corn." 

At the Faculty meeting yesterday, it was decided 
that the next College sociable should be held on 
Friday eve next. The sociable committee will 
without doubt present an attractive programme. 

The machine for preparing gasoline vapor as a 
substitute of gas, for use in the chemical labora- 
tory, has just arrived, and will be placed in posi- 
tion at once. We shall have more to say about it 
when a full trial has been given it. 

The mean temperature of March was 36°.21. 
Mean at 7 A. m. 29°.8 ; at 2 p. M., 45° ; at 9 P. M. 35°. 
Minimum, 13°,— on the 5th j maximum, 72°,— on 
the 24th. Barometer : 7 a. m., 28.52; 2 p.m., 28.55; 
9 p. m. 28.53; mean, 28.53^. Rain and melted 
snow, .75 inches; depth of snow, 9 inches, the 
greatest of the winter. 

The rage for improvement shows no sign of 
abatement. The drives through the College 
grounds have been put in fair shape, new culverts 
have been put down, sidewalks have been 
changed and improved, and, last but not least, that 
fish pond has been commenced, and enough done 
to demonstrate its entire practicability. 

Gov. St. John has recently appointed as Regents 
of the Agricultural College for the three years fol- 
lowing April 1st, 1881, John Elliot, Manhattan, and 
V. V. Adamson, Iiolton, to succeed Hons. E. B. 
Purcell and W. L. Challlss, respectively. We are 
not acquainted with Mr. Adamson; but the ap- 
pointment of Mr. John Elliot is excellent, and 
very satisfactory to the friends of the Institution 
hereabouts. 

The Clay County Dispatch, or, as our paper is 
headed, "The Clay Dispatch. County," in a quarter- 
column editorial, strikes out vigorously for civil- 
service roform, considering H "surprising" that 
an " experienced, capable person " is displaced 
" for one who has had no experience, and whoso 
appointment is an experiment, to say the least." 
This is our doctrine, Mr. Dispatch ; but why does 
it not have a general application? 

Society Hall, April 1st, 1881. 
The Alpha Beta Society convened at the usual 
hour. About thirty-live members were present. 
The election of ollicers for the new term occupied 
nearly the entire time of the meeting. There 
was quite a close contest between two of the nom- 
inees for president. The election resulted as fol- 
lows: President, F. M. Jellory ; Vice-President, 
T. J. Willard; Secretary, Miss Pope; Treasurer, 
C. H. Stiles; Marshal, W. J. Jeffory. The reading 
of the Gleaner, etc., was postponed until next week. 

Theta. 

Society Hall, April 8th, 1881. 
Alpha Beta Society called to order by President 
W. J. Jeffery. After the opening exercises, the 
officers elected at the last meeting were installed. 
The valedictory and inaugural addresses were lis- 
tened to with interest. The Gleaner wa"s presented 
by Mr. Piatt and Miss McElroy. Extemporaneous 
speaking followed by an intermission of five min- 
utes. The solo by Miss Bacheller was indeed very 
excellent. The debate by Messrs. Short, Willard, 
Hopper and Miss Short was good. The leaders in 



debate for next week are Miss Whaley and Miss 
Reba Coburn. Select reading by Mr. Deets. Dec- 
lamation by Mell Piatt. H. B. L. 

Society Hall, April 2, 1881. 
A fair representation of the Websters convened 
at Society Hall last Saturday evening. It being 
the time for the election of officers, the Society 
proceeded at once to that business, passing the reg- 
ular order of exercises. The following members 
were elected to office : President, S. C. Mason ; 
Vice-President, J. C. Allen ; Secretary, R. A. Hol- 
lenberg; Treasurer, Edwin Fairchild; Librarian, 
L. H. Neiswender ; Critic, A. E. Smith ; Marshal, 
W. 8. Myers. F. W. Bevington was initiated as a 
new member. All members then joined in ex- 
temporaneous speaking, which was quite 'animat- 
ed. The question for debate next evening is, 
" Resolved, That a Republican form of government 
is the best for the nations of Europe." Affirma- 
tive, L. H. Neiswender and C. E. Wood; negative, 
F. W. Bevington and H. L. Call. The Reporter will 
be presented by A. E. Smith. After the report of 
critic and reading of minutes, the Society ad- 
journed. A good time anticipated at next meet- 
ing. St. Augustine. 



THE SPRING TERM. 

The winter term of twelve weeks closes with 
examinations on Friday, March 25th. The spring 
term begins on Monday, March 28th, and closes 
with commencment exercises, on Wednesday, 
June 8th. Students already in the regular course 
find this term quite essential to their successful 
progress. Those about to enter will need better 
preparation than was required for the previous 
terms of the year. Examination for entering in- 
cludes Reading, Spelling, Writing, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and the elements of English Grammar. 
Classes will recite on the first day of the term, and 
new students arrange to begin, if possible, with 
the classes. 

The following branches will be taught in classes 
arranged with reference to general advancement 
of students: — 

First Year. — Algebra. English Composition. 
Botany, with Drawing. English Drill. U. S. His- 
tory. Book-keeping. 

Second Year. — Geometry completed. Entomol- 
ogy and Anatomy. Analytical Chemistry, or 
Household Chemistry and Economy. 

Third Year. — Analytical Chemistry, or House- 
hold Economy and Chemistry. Mechanics, with 
Drawing. Agricultural Chemistry, or General His- 
tory. 

Fourth Year. — U. S. Constitution* Political Econ- 
my. Agricultural Chemistry. 

Students are admitted to such studies as they 
are able to pursue to advantage, though advised 
to follow essentially the regular course, so far as 
they can. Drawing, music, and the various indus- 
trial arts named elsewhere, are so arranged as to 
accommodate students of all grades of advance- 
ment. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
We enumerate a few of the special advantages 
which the Agricultural College presents to the 
young people of the State of Kansas : 

First: Although an Industrial school, as thor- 
ough and as complete an education — using the 
term in its popular sense — can be acquired here 
as in other schools. A student will make as rapid 
advancement here as elsewhere in the studies pur- 
sued, whether he remains here one or two years, 
or through the whole course. 

Second: While obtaining a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the natural sciences, every 
student is learning some useful trade or art. This 
peculiar feature of the Agricultural College is a 
success. It should no longer be regarded as an 
experiment. Those who have been nero one, two 
or three years are now in good positions, receiv- 
ing good wages as telegraph operators, printers, 
carpenters, etc. Young men who have been 
through the course in practical agriculture and 
horticulture are rapidly becoming known as the 
best farmers in the localities in which they reside. 

Third: The expenses are brought down to the 
lowest possible point. There are no matriculation 
fees, no tuition bills, no college customs which 
compel a useless expenditure for badges or dress. 
The expenses are simply the cost of living, and the 
text-books used. 

Fourth: The high moral and religious influence 
which exists at Manhattan. The students of the 
Agricultural College are young men and women of 
excellent character. Their average age is about 
eighteen years. They are deeply in oarnest in 
their efforts for advancement. Of course there are 
a few exceptions, but the vicious or shiftless are 
soon thrown out. "Attend to business or leave " 
is the one rule. A wholesome religious influence 
pervades the Institution. The students' weekly 
prayer-meeting has been well sustained for more 
than ten years. 

ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already In progress. Every effortshould 
bo made to begin with the first day of the term, 
In order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, If they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 



rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Stud ents should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new hornet 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 

filcting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ng found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 



EXPENSES OF THE COURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or " contingent " expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
Procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
ve dollars a term. Those wishing to procury 
books before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, $1.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .60 
Class lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .65 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from 82.75 to 83.50 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for 81.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from 81.50 to $2.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

EARNINGS. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor — upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 
hour. 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 

COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty ; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, showing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training in our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals ; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, Is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, for use at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing, is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the 



students and members of the Faculty. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere, is expected of all. Every stu- 
dent is encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
"upon honor" to maintain a good repute. Fail- 
ure to do so is met by prompt dismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



jk re yon Going West? 



All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducements to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



MVookscller anil Stationer. 

8. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poynte Av. 

'\kT C. Johnston. 

WW * DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1866. 



fllothler. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

■ fe Adams. 

* GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, FRUITS, &c. 

Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 

jk F. Eby. 

^-' FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 

Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 

"popular Meat Market. 

•*■ ilf. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 

| ■ Iglnbotham, Stlngley &■ Huntress. 

""- MERCHANTS, 

PROP'RS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



UTardware, Tinware, Ac. 

MM - A. J. WHITFORD. 

Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 

Wra. Briggs' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear aud millinery. 

]*l~anhattan Bakery. 

- 1 ™- WM. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 

"M" ong & Firestone. 

MA LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 

» P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks & Co., 
' GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OF PRODUCE OP ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 



Burgoyne's 
r 



PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 

Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 

fil PUlsbnry, 

W# BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 

Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 



erchant Tailor. 



WM. B. LEICESTER. 



M 

A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
hand. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 

■ » E. liOflnck. 
-"*'• MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY. 

A mammoth ten-cent case of jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see me. 

»» anliattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



THE COURSE OP STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies herr laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives the general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 
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FALL 
TERM. 


Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 




WINTER 
THRU. 


Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 


< 

P 
ft 


FALL 
TERM. 


Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 
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SPRING 
TERM. 


Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analy t'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 
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FALL 
TERM. 


Trigonometry and Surveying. 
' Physiology. 
General History. 


w 
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WINTER 
TERM. 


Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 


M 
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SPRING 
TERM. 


Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 


w 


FALL 
TERM. 


Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 


p 

1 

B 

o 

fa 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Logic ; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoology. 

United States Constitution. 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



a 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Fear.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
frowth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
est sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved In their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter. Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Year.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ae- 

Juircd characters; atavism; correlation in the 
eve opment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the svstem to be pursued. Rotation of 
crops; general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied ; composting ; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Year.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene; 
and, in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
led by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
brases a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and alms of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and Is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiologv. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology,— in the germination of 
seed; the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles oi Landscape Gardening. 

Although it is'in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
studv of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain.— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertllization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard ; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning ; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kausas planting. Vegetable garden ; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study bv his own observations. The 
instruction is in the" form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compouuds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text- 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of, soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use oi manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson's 
" How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee ; butter and milk ; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This Includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 

Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity; laws of storms ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic. — One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being soent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping.— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished In the class-room. 

Algebra.— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item ; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things are aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing ; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. 8. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling— section and cross sec- 
tion ; computation of eaith-work ; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies asiugle term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability ; 
forms of roofs and bridges ; and care and use of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and various geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
uaed as text-books. 

Second Term.— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
Is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
sionally. 

Third Term.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle ; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors: principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— First 
Year.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsing as 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the. course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meanings of 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is fo lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the besf^ 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother-tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.- The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, Illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 

fiare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
nformation on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene.— To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is givep by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing,, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratory. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies: 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and ejnphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows :— 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints, and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Fainting — Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpying, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implement? or tools employed in 
typography, and how to. use them ; composition t 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and theirworkings ; 
technical terms; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons of 
which alternate with th,ose in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telegraphy.— The course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet, and combinations of these characters info- 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages,— abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business ; as, press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used t>y prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved In 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 
are explained. 

Sewing.— Young ladies are taught in all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses and other gar- 
ments. They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 



Tuv Industrialist may be addressed through 
Prof E M Sl.eltu,, Managing Editor. Subscrip- 
tions are received u, Sup't A. A Stewart. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should 
be ""lit to Prof. Ward, Librarian or to Profs. Sil- 
ver and Popenoe, committee on Museums. 

Bills against the College should be presented 
monthly to the several heads of departments, or 
to the Secretary of the Board, at the College. 

Pavmknts on account of College funds, and from 
the Co 1 r on approved bills, are made at the of- 
lice of I" E. B. I*nrc.?ll. Treasurer, in Manhattan. 

Oukstions scientific or practical, concerning 
the different departments of study or work, may 
D e addressed to the several Profeasors and super- 
intendents. 

General information concerning the College 
and its work-studies, examinations grades, 
hoarding places', etc.,- may be obtained at theof- 
tice of the President. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be ol>- 
lained from M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner, who 
wiU furnish all necessary blanks and papers. 
Residence, Manhattan. 
. Collide lands and all business connected with 
.huir «ale are in charge of L. It. lMliott, Agcni. 
Fall VartiCUtarS with descriptive map will I b« , fur- 
nished upon application at his office, in Manhat- 
tan. 
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Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th 1870. 
Meets " he Society Hall every Friday a 2 pm. 
Ladies admitted, rfew students cordially invited 
To attend. F. M. Jkfkkry, President. 

Miss Gracia Popk. Secretary. 

\VK.nsTKU.-Cl.artered, January, 1871 . Meets in 
Society Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, alwa^wefcome. ^^ 

It. A. HoLLKNiiKRii, Secretary. 

s.-iKNTiKio Club.— Meets on first Friday evening 
ofSTuonth. Composed of members of the Fac- 
ulty and advanced students. Devoted to the im- 
o ovemei t of its members In general scientific 
knowledge, and the encouragement of original in- 
vestigation's. Prof. Popknok. President. 

S. C. Mason, Secretary. 



RAILROAD TIME-TABLES. 



ONION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
KANSAS DIVISION. 

No. 2, going East J£2° P- m. 

No. 4, going East »£"*• «■ 

No. I, going West iin i" _' 

No. 3, going West 41 ° A - *■ 

M., A. & B. RAILWAY. 

No. 2 leaves Manhattan.. 8-20 a. * 

No. 1 arrives at Manhattan 7:40 P. m 



ft 



The trains on this road connect closely at Bur- 

ng 

and west 



JSS^l^ T. TaS.R Trains, both east 
(ii:o. C. Wildf.k. Agent 



Land Agent's Report, 1879-80. 

To the Board of Regents of the Kansas 
\, State Agricultural College: — ' 

Gentlemen : — Herewith find full report 
of all the transactions in ray department for 
the vear ending June 30, 1880, and also a 
complete statement of the securities in my 
custodv, and of the lands now unsold ; also 
the number of acres patented and to whom, 
and the amount of matured interest now 
pnst due, together with the amount of prin- 
cipal and interest collected during each 
month of the year just closed. 

The sales during the past year aggregate 
3 195 85 acres, for a total sum of $21,040.88. 
o'f which $3,357.27 was paid in cash, and 
$17 683.61 remains at ten per cent interest, 
secured by the land itself— the title re- 
maining in the State. The average price 
per acre, it will he seen, is $6.66 : the aver- 
age last vear was $5.71. There were at 
the close of last vear, 26,160 acres unsold ; 
added to this hv cancellation and correction 
of fist, 1 ,739.79 acres, and sold during the 
year 3,159.85 acres, leaving now unsold, 24,- 
739.94 acres. 

In October, 1879, by direction of the 
Board of Regents, 1 re-appraised all lands 
then unsold, visiting personally almost ev- 
en- fortv-acre tract, and readjusted the 
prices The result was an advance in the 
average price, making a total advance ot 
about eleven tlwusand dollars, the object be- 
ing to make as much as possible of our en- 
dowment. The lands are all choice and 
purchased only for improvement, and nsu- 
allv bv actual' settlers. 

During the past winter, I carefully exam- 
ined the circumstances connected with our 
original selection of lands, by which the 
90,000 acres granted by Congress was re- 
duced bv the officers in charge of <"* ^en- 
eral Land Office at Washington to 82.dljS.5d 
acres ; and, as shown by my report ol 1< ebru- 
ary 10, 1880, it is quite probable that we 
may yet be indemnified for the 7,68o.47 
acres cut oft' by the double-minimum deci- 
sion The arguments presented by lion. 
8 J. Crawford, agent for the State, in open- 
ing the case before the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, in Washington, DC., 
appear to be unanswerable. Copies ot Mr. 
Crawford's brief and argument are in pos- 
session of the Board, and I need not allude 
to the subject more in detail. 

I received from mv predecessor a large 
amount of practicallv dead securities, and 
these have been carried along froni year to 
year as though they were good, and the 
volume increased by cancellations, surrender 
of contracts, and forfeitures. During the 
last quarter of the fiscal year just closed, a 
thorough examination of ali the securities 
was made bv a committee of the Board ot 
Regents, and the dead securities disposed ot 
bv proper action of the Board, so that those 
now in my custodv are all supposed to be 
good, though some are considerably in ar- 
rears on interest. The entire value ol the 
securities in my hands, June 30, 1880, was 
$75 026 29, represented by 500 notes and ten 
contract*. On this sura there is now past- 
due interest to the amount ot *o,oU8.oy, a 
verv considerable portion of which will be 
paid within the next fiscal year, as special 
efforts are being made to that end. 

The question of taxes is becoming a tilth- 
cult one, since purchasers in some cases per- 
sist in letting the tax remain unpaid till the 
land is sold bv the county. Although con- 
tracts made since the close of 1876 provide 
(hat the purchaser shall pay whatever tax- 
es mav be assessed against the land so pur- 
chased, vet there is difficulty in determin- 
ing just* when and how to commence pro- 
ceedings to enforce the terms of the contract. 
I do not know of anv better way lh:.n to 



commit the whole subject to the care of the 
attorney of the Board, for such action as the 
several circumstances may demand. 

By the new form of contract, in use since 
March 1, 1880, notes are not given by the 
purchaser ; and the securities are all in the 
form of contracts issued in duplicate. It is 
a simpler method, and, I think, will be 
found much better in practical use. In ei- 
ther case the land is security for the unpaid 
amounts,— patents being issued only on full 
payment of principal and interest. 

Hereto attached are full statements of all 
the business in my department, in detail ; 
and I desire that an examination of my 
books and accounts be made, and full settle- 
ment be had to date. The" following are 
the schedules attached, which are a part 
and parcel of this report: — 



SYNOPSIS OF REPORT AS TO SALES, RE- 
CEIPTS AND BALANCES, FOR YEAR 
ENWNG JUNE 30, 1880. 

LANDS. 

Lauds unsold, June 30, 1879 26,160.00 acres 

Added to list by cancellation and 
correction i,/d»./» acr< 



Total on hand during the year 27,899\79 acres 

"t, K**!!!.^".— «»»"» 3,16985 acres 
Total unsold Juno 30, 1880 



a class are not given that credit which they 
are entitled to as the factors pf American 
wealth and the place she occupies among 
other nations. Let the plow fail, and it will 
be seen what railroad stocks, and other 
stocks that make millionaires, will be worth. 
I have noticed for forty years the progress 
of men engaged in the various pursuits; 
and farmers, as a class (although few make 
large fortunes at farming), hold their own 
better than any other class. Generally, 
what thev get they keep ; and they live at 
ease, in comfort and independence, through- 
out all the crashes and failures that take 
place among business men. Young men 
seem to think farming a menial occupation, 
when the truth is, the love of company and 
fine dressing are the allurements of a town 
life, not taking into consideration that all 
town employments are uncertain and depend- 
ent on circumstances. A farm, paid for and 
well managed, is the safest investment that 
can be made. True, there is no rapid for- 
tune to be made by farming, but it insures 
to a man of industry and prudence a living 
of comfort and independence. I advise 
young men to embark in farming, if they 
desire a peaceful and happy life." 



24,739.94 acres 



SALES ACCOUNT. 

Received in cash, account sales 8 ,2'5fl V. 

Received in notes, account sales i/,bBd oi 

Total receipts 



821,040 88 



SECURITIES ACCOUNT. 

Notes on hand June 30, 1879, as reported 885,767 68 
Notes and securities taken during the 
year 17 - 68 ' 



^ Bl lS!?.!L.^.~!— JUS N03.451 29 

Retired by'canceliation and full pay- ^ 

ment ' 



Securities ou hand June 30, 1880 875,026 29 

Interest due June 30-, 1880, $5,508.59. 

CASH ACCOUNT. 

Received on account o f sales of land 83,357 27 

Account of installments on former ^ ^ ^ 

InTere 8 sro^'instaii'inents 5,994 39 

On delinquent interest (compound) 258Jb 

Total cash receiv ed 828,109 71 

Loan Commissioner's Report, 1878-80. 
To 'the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College : — 
Gentlemen: -Herewith find report of 
the endowment funds of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, as shown by the 
records of this office, for the two years end- 
ing June 30th, 1880: — 

JULY 1, 1878, TO JUNK 30, 1879. 

Invested in school bonds 837,437 00 

Invested in bridge bonds »™ «» 

Invested in tax redemptions m»wj 

Invested during the year 838,971 53 

JULY 1, 1879. TO JUNE 80, 1880. 

Invested in school bonds 838,976 75 

Tax certificates, Strickler estate... 



Amount invested for the year 839,307 83 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
with the request that a committee be ap- 
pointed to examine the books and papers of 
this office, that my accounts may be audited 
and approved. 

Respectfully, 
M. L- Ward, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas, June 30, 1880. 



Farming, the leading Factor of 
American Weaitli. 

In writing to the Country Gentleman, John 
M Dent of Georgia says: "People may talk 
of'political science, and the expert man- 
agement of the politicians, and the financial 
skill of the secretary of the national treas- 
ury but, for what the government is in 
wealth and greatness, it is indebted to the 
plow and nothing else. Agriculture and 
commerce sustain the country. Farmers as 



Oar Exchanjrett. 

The Golden Belt P^ditorial Association 
convenes on the 22d inst., at Salina. 

The Chinese professor at Yale had one 
student last vear. The student progressed 
so favorably 'that by the end of the session 
he was able to enjoy reading his first tta- 
chest. — Capital. 

The mad-dog scare throughout the coun- 
ty has subsided into a settled determination 
to exterminate every straggling dog, that 
cannot give a perfect account of himself— 
Sumner County Press. 

Some of our exchanges are talking about 
their heavy men ; but we doubt if there are 
four brother's who can outweigh the Shirck 
brothers, who live near this city, whose com- 
bined weight is 775 pounds — Waterville Tel- 
egraph. 

Three tow boats with barges left St. Louis 
Saturdav, for New Orleans, with 350,000 
bushels "of wheat, 360,000 bushels ol corn, 
and 25,000 bushels of oats, for foreign ship- 
ment. About 4,000,000 bushels of grain 
have gone down the river from St. Louis, 
since navigation opened.— Exchange. 

Mr. Hallowav, State Relief Commission- 
er who has been looking over the western 
counties of the State, with a view of pro- 
viding relief to the destitute, and to what 
extent it exists, says that all the reports as 
to extreme destitution and Buttering are 
exaggerated and false ; that he found many- 
families " hard up." as he expressed it and 
some needed relief, but nearly all ot them 
were getting along, and would come out all 
right; and that the sufficing he saw was 
for the want of proper shelter and fuel, 
which might exist in any prairie country. 
— Exchange. 

Our hopes are beginning to wane. Not- 
withstanding the most favorable winter 
that couW have passed over this country, 
the last two weeks of freezing and thawing, 
and the excessively dry weather, have 
effected the wheat seriously, especially 
where it has been drilled. It seems that 
the ground is heaved up with freezing and 
then settled again in thawing, which so 
loosens up the soil around the roots that 
the strong wind denudes them of the earth. 
The ground cracks open along the drills, and 
thus further exposes the wheat. At this 
writing it is safe to say that at least twenty- 
five per cent of the fall wheat crop is ruined ; 
and, unless it rains soon, the demolition 
will continue. — Beloit Courier. 
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In our article on the " Tame GraHBea in 
Kansas," published in No. 31 of this paper, 
we took occasion to caution our farmers 
against the worthless stuff sold under the 
name of grass seeds, in many parts of the 
State. To guard against imposition in this 
important matter, we counselled farmers to 
purchase seeds of the " large dealers in Chi- 
cago or St. Louis," knowing that better 
seeds may there be obtained for less money 
than can generally be had of the small local 
tradesmen. In saying this, we had no de- 
sire to discriminate against the many other 
localities where good honest seed is dealt in. 
We have reason to know that in Kansas 
City and other localities, grass and other 
farm seeds are sold in large quantities, and 
to the entire satisfaction of purchasers. The 
chances of imposition are greatly lessened 
by purchasing seeds of those dealers who 
handle large amounts of seed, changing 
their stock often; and this truth only we 
aimed to enforce in the article referred to 
above. — Prof. Sheltm. 



State Teachers' Association. 

The next session of the State Teachers' 
Association will be held at Manhattan, com- 
mencing June 21st, 1881. From all indica- 
tions, it will be a valuable one. The officers 
of the Association for the current year, all 
energetic and enthusiastic educators, are: 
President, Wm. Wheeler, Ottawa; Vice- 
President, John McDonald, Topeka ; Secre- 
tary, F. W. Parsons, Osborne City ; Treas- 
urer, Miss Sarah A. Brown, Lawrence; 
Executive Committee, F. A. Fitzpatrick, 
Leavenworth, 0. B. Wharton, Emporia, and 
Mrs. O. E. Stout, Holton. As a place for 
the meeting, Manhattan is favorably located, 
and has ever been in the front rank when 
education was the object. A meeting of the 
teachers of the town, the Faculty of the 
State Agricultural College, and of school 
friends, has been called for next week, to 
aid the executive committee in making ar- 
rangements for a convenient hall and cheap 
boarding accommodations. We' also under- 
stand that the programme will be unusually 
rich and interesting. Every live teacher of 
the State should try to attend.— Prof. Wal- 
ters. 



The Wheat Crop. 

The condition of the wheat crop in this 
section has been reported in these columns 
from time to time; and generally the opin- 
ion has been expressed, that the wheat fields 
were receiving great injury from the very 
severe winter just past. But the damage, 
whatever it may have been, done during 
the past winter, has been enormously in- 
creased by the very severe spring-winter of 
the past month and a half. We are satisfied 
that the injury done the crop before March 
1st must be increased from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent, and in many cases much 
more. This is certainly true of the wheat 
grown upon the College farm ; and, from re- 
ports received from other sections of the 
State, we are satisfied that ours is not an 
exceptional case. 

Our experimental wheat plats just now 
are peculiarly instructive. Some twenty 
odd sorts were sown last fall; and, of all 
these, not more than four or five have passed 
the winter without receiving much injury. 
The great part of each has been almost total- 
ly destroyed, — in many of the plats, not a 
green blade remaining. At this writing, 
the old-fashioned Blue Stem seems to have 
passed the winter in by far the best shape, 



having sustained almost no damage at all, 
while the hardy Red May comes in a bad 
second. In fact, fully one-half of all the 
Bed May,— which makes up the bulk of all 
the wheat grown in this section, — is, with 
us, dead. But this is by no means all : the 
wheat harvest in Kansas is only about two 
months distant, — a time too short to admit 
of " stooling," or " tillering," or the applica- 
tion of any of nature's own recuperative 
processes. The exact causes of this wide- 
spread damage to the wheat plant are by no 
means clear. In some cases, doubtless, the 
heaving of the ground by the action of frost, 
and the consequent tearing of the roots of 
the plants, has caused the damage ; but this 
by no means explains all the cases where 
damage has been done. — Prof. Shelton. 



An Unjust Law. 

While reading the amendment which 
was added last winter, by the Legislature, 
to chapter 122 of the session laws of 1876, 
it appeared to us that it contained some fea- 
tures likely to do a good deal of harm. 
Section 6 of the said amendment provides 
that " in no case shall a third-grade certifi- 
cate be given a second time." Section 5 
provides that "certificates of the second 
grade may be issued to persons who have 
taught successfully not less than three 
months," etc. Section 4 provides that 
"certificates of the first class shall not be 
issued to persons who have not taught suc- 
cessfully twelve months." Section 3 reads, 
" Certificates issued by county boards shall 
be of three grades — first, second and third ; 
and shall continue in force respectively two 
years, one year, and six months." Now, 
putting these cited paragraphs together, 
what can a third-grade teacher do if he fails 
to get a school within three months after 
the examination ? No matter how well he 
conducts his school, and what he knows, 
this law prevents him from ever teaching 
again in the same county, by shutting him 
off from all future examinations: more 
than that, it even prevents him from filling 
a three months' contract, in that case. It 
also compels the holder of a second-grade 
certificate to go at least twice through the 
hands of the board of examiners before he 
can have a possible chance to get a first- 
grade certificate. 

But, supposing the third-grade teacher 
can get a school immediately after passing 
the examination, if he is not then seventeen 
years old he must wait until he has reached 
that age before he can teach again ; for the 
same law provides that no second-grade cer- 
tificate can be given to a candidate of a less 
age. It is quite amusing to think that a 
law should compel a teacher to work by 
jerks, as this virtually does. The amend- 
ment, together with the repeal of part of the 
original law, changes matters in various 
ways, not beneficial to the best interest of 
the State. Why was industrial drawing 
erased from the programme, together with 
the A grade ? It is to be regretted that leg- 
islatures cannot find time to consider educa- 
tional bills with more care before declaring 
them laws. — Prof. Walters. 



That Eel. 

It was stated in last week's Industrial- 
ist that I had received a live eel, which 
had been caught in the Wildcat Creek, 
but no description was given. It is a 
lamprey, or lamper-eel ; and, as this kind 
of fish seems to be of quite rare occurrence 
in the waters of this locality, we give a gen- 
eral description of it. 

In general appearance, this fish much re- 
sembles the common mud-eel of this region, 
with this difference, that its mouth is fur- 
nished with a peculiar disc-shaped append- 
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age, similar to that of the leech, by the aid 
of which it is enabled to attach itself to 
stones, other fish, etc. Its length is eight 
inches; diameter of body a little more than 
two-thirds of an inch ; section of the head 
larger than that of the body ; the anal and | 
caudal fins connected together and the dor- 
sal slightly connected with the caudal ; 
mouth medium sized, with strait mandibu- 
lary plates; eyes rather prominent; body 
cylindrical, except near the caudal fin where 
it is slightly compressed ; color blue-black 
above, with slight metallic luster, having no 
spots or marks, and lighter beneath. When 
found, this eel was attached by its leech-like 
mouth to a common buffalo fish, and was de- 
tached with much difficulty. It seemed 
very tenacious of life, remaining alive four 
or five hours after it had been taken Jrom 
the water. 

The method by which the lamprey ob- 
tains its food is much the same as that of 
the leech, except that the leech is a blood- 
sucker only, while the lamprey has teeth 
just in front of the oesophagus, by means of 
which it devours the flesh of its victim at its 
leisure. When once attached to a fish, the 
lamprey may remain its traveling compan- 
ion at its own option ; and the present spec- 
imen had undoubtedly traveled some dis- 
tance with the school in its migrations. — 
Sup't Graham. 



That prejudice against " them litery fel- 
lers," which in this country identifies states- 
manship with ignorance, will be shocked to 
learn that one of the last performances of the 
author of Lothair before resigning office, was 
to make Owen Meredith an Earl, under the 

title of Earl Lytton, of Lytton and Viscount 
Knebworth. The new fellows who come in 
are almost all literary. Gladstone is a vol- 
uminous writer; the Duke of Argle is as 
proud of his literary record as he is of being 
the Macullum-More ; Lord Selbourne has 
condescended to edit a hymn-book,— and a 
very good hymn-book it is, too ; Vernon- 
Harcourt used to write for the Saturday Re- 
view; Foster has written a life of William 
Penn ; Earl Granville is a man of great lin- 
guistic attainments ; and, taken all together, 
the new Ministry, admittedly one of the 
strongest in point of statemanship and polit- 
ical influence that England has known for 
years, is undoubtedly the strongest in point 
of literary attainments and in the record of 
authorship among its members. — Review of 
Science and Industry. 



Mr. A. D. Johnston recently shot and 
killed two double-crested cormorants in 
that region near La Cygne familiarly but not 
euphoniously known as " Hell's Bend." 
There were three of the birds in the flock ; 
but he was successful in obtaining the body 
of only one of those he killed.— La Cygne 
Journal. 

The freezing out of the winter wheat is 
not an incident peculiar to the Northwest, as 
some of "our people suppose. The com- 
plaint is general all over the State. Im- 
mense damage has been done the crop ; but 
we still hope it will come out better than 
is generally feared. Rain and a few warm 
days would make a great change for the 
better. — Beloit Courier. 

Several head of cattle, belonging to Mr. 
Geo. E. Allen, became fast in the quicksand 
in the bed of the river, where they had been 
driven to drink. After considerable hard 
work, they were all extricated except two, 
they having been in the water so long and 
firmly imbedded in the sand, that Mr. Al- 
len had them shot, killing them, thus quick- 
ly putting them out of their misery. — Kan- 
sas Valley Times. 

A steer belonging to Mr. Bitter, on Mc- 
Kibben's farm, has, within the last few days, 
manifested symptoms of rabies. It was for- 
merly quite tame, but is now extremely 
wild and irritable. The least movement 
among the cattle or animals near, excites it, 
rendering it wild and passionate. It attacks 
any living object that chances inadvertently 
to provoke it. The wild look, twitching of 
the muscles, and drivelling mouth, confirm 
the suspicion. One died a short time since 
with similar symptoms. — Eureka Oraphic. 
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Educational Gossip. 

The Choral Union of Manhattan is study- 
ing " Joseph." 

Two hundred students have been enrolled 
at the State Normal, at Emporia, since 
the opening of the spring term. 

Why can't we have an exhibition of 
school work in connection with the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers' Association this 
summer? 

The baccalaureate sermon at the next 
commencement of the Kansas State Uni- 
versity, will be delivered Sunday, June 5th, 
by President Anderson, of the Chicago 
University. 

If the board of regents don't appoint a 
coal-oil inspector for the State Normal, Em- 
poria will be favored with another display 
of pyrotechnics at the head of Commercial 
street, some of these fine evenings. — Emporia 
Ledger. 

They are having a high-toned school 
•near Washington. The school ma'am opens 
school regularly at the appointed hour, rings 
the bell, and goes through the usual prelim- 
inaries to empty benches, there being no pu- 
pils in attendance. 

The school laws of the State require 
school districts in the State to have at least 
four months of school during the year; and, 
should the district fail or refuse to provide 
for a school, the county superintendent can 
make a levy and hire a teacher. 

As it is probable the managers of the 
State Fair will offer premiums for educa- 
tional work, teachers should hold examina- 
tions during the summer term, with a view 
to exhibiting the papers. They should also 
preserve maps and drawings, and encour- 
age their pupils to make botanical, geolog- 
ical and entomological collections. — Capital. 

The Osage County Teachers' Institute will 
be held at Burlingame, commencing* on 
Monday, the 27th day of June. The con- 
ductor will be Prof. J. A. Race, of Glasgow, 
Missouri; and the instructors will be M. R. 
Barker, principal of the Burlingame city 
schools, J. E. D. Williamson, principal of 
the Osage City schools, and others who have 
not yet beeu selected. 

Prof. Ross some time ago raised a small 
fund by private contribution for purchasing 
books for a library for the schools of this* 
district. He has now a book-case with a 
capacity for about three hundred volumes, 
and has purchased about forty books with 
the money collected. The books are all 
standard works on subjects pertaining to 
matters connected with the pupils' regular 
studies. — Eureka Herald. 

A competitive examination of candidates 
desiring the appointment as cadet to (he 
West Point Military Academy, will be held 
by the respective county superintendents, at 
each county seat in the First Congressional 
District, Saturday, April 30th. Information 
in regard to qualifications and examination, 
can be obtained of any county superintend- 
ent in the District. The appointment will be 
made by Hon. Jno. A. Anderson as soon as 
the result of the examination is known ; and 
the candidate must appear at the Military 
Academy for entrance examination, June 1st. 

"Education does not begin with the alpha- 
bet. It begins with a mother's look ; with 
a father's nod of approbation, or a sign of 
reproof; with a sister's gentle pressure of 
the hand, or a brother's noble forbearance ; 
with a handful of flowers in the green and 
daisy meadow; with a bird's nest admired 
but not touched ; with humming bees and 
glass bee-hives ; with pleasant walks in 
shady lanes; and with the thoughts that 
are uttered in sweet and kindly tones, and 
words that mature to acts of benevolence, 
deeds of virtue, and to the perception of all 
good." 

"School directors are largely responsible 
for the poor teaching done in many country 
schools. They are frequently too ready to 
employ the cheapest teacher that offers his 
services, paying less regard to his qualifica- 
tions than to his price. The successful ef- 
fort made to save five dollars a montl. in 
teachers' wages, has made many a school 
worthless for a term, and demoralized it for 
three or four terms. I am not pleading that 
teachers shall be paid exhorbitant wages; 
only for this, that directors shall recognize 
in their management of school affairs, ai 
they do in their own business, that skill and 
special training and experience are things 
of value, and that ignorance and incompe- 
tency and inexperience are dear at any 
price." 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest markot price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 



Mr. Dyche, of Boonesboro, Arkansas, sends us a 
box full of Bermuda grass sod, for trial upon the 
College farm. 

Many students and friends will t be glad to know 
that Eddie Fairchild is rapidly recovering from 
his late Bevere sickness. 



by Mr. Smith. Members on other duties all pres- 
ent, and presented interesting articles. Question 
for debate next evening, "Resolved, That wealth 
has a greater controlling power than talent." De- 
baters on the affirmative, A. E. Smith and W. S. 
Myers; negative, Chas. Messenger and Geo. 
Thompson. After assignment of duties and report 

of critic, the Society adjourned. 

St. Augustine. 



Dr. Williston, a graduate of this College in 1872, 
and lately connected with Yale College, has given 
the College pleasant visits during the week. 

Secretary Garfield, of the Michigan Horticult- 
ural Society, Bends us copies of his report, and an 
interesting paper on "The School Garden," read 
before the Michigan Horticultural Society, at its 
December meeting. 

The sociable of last eve was a very pleasant 
gathering of the Faculty and students and their 
friends. We take pleasure in stating that Pres. 
Wood, Col. McKay, and Mr. Redden, of the Board 
of Regonts, were present, and seemed to enter 
heartily into the spirit of the occasion. 

From Messrs. Trumbull, Reynolds, & Allen, 
seedsmen, of Kansas City, we have received their 
trade list and annual catalogue for 1881. This is 
an old-established, reliable house, doing a very 
large business in seeds of all kinds. We have rea- 
son to know that their goods are the very best. 

Our miniature ' herring pond ' is at last finished ; 
and Mr. Commissioner Long sends word that he 
will be here on Wednesday of next week, for the 
purpose of stocking it with breeding carp. The 
*' fish pond " has a superficial area of about 15x40 
feet, and a depth of water varying from one to 
three and a half feet. 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents yester- 
day, bids were opened and contracts let for the con- 
struction of the main college building. The stone- 
work will be done by Ulrich Bros., the carpenter 
work by Jas. Lynch, and the painting and glazing 
by C. D. Marvin, all of Manhattan. The plaster- 
ing was not let: for this part of the work, bids 
will be invited next fall some time. 

Mr. Will Ulrich, of Ulrich Bros., contractors for 
the stone-work of the main college building, Is a 
graduato of this College ; and Mr. Jas. Lynch, who 
does the wood-work of the same building, is a stu- 
dent of three years' standing; — facts which speak 
whole encyclopedias for the practical character of 
this College. Both are energetic, capable young 
men, who will do work that will be a credit to all 

concerned. 

Society Hall, April 15th, 1881. 

Society called to order by Pros. F. M. Jeffery. 
As the Secretary, Miss Pope, had gone away from 
College, Miss Short was elected to fill the vacancy. 
The judges decided the debate in favor of the 
negative. A very good essay was read by Miss 
Noyes. Under miscellaneous business a commit- 
tee was appointed to make arrangements for an 
entertainment. Committee, Win. J. Lightfoot, J. 
T. Willard, and Anna Hunt. The question for 
debate next week is, " Resolved. That an interna- 
tional copyright would be a benefit to the Amer- 
ican people." Photopous. 

The Kansas City Review of Science and Iwlustry 
has just concluded its fourth volume. The fifth 
volume begins with the May number. 

It is a strictly popular magazine, better adapted 
to family reading than any othor scientific journal 
in the country. It comprises articles by the best 
writers, and selections from the best periodicals 
of this country and Europe, upon Geology, Mining, 
Archeology, Medicine and Hygiene, Explorations 
and Travels, History and Biography, Book Re- 
views, etc. It has played its full part among 
periodicals of the West, in calling attention to 
the natural resources and advantages of this re- 
gion, and is deserving of the patronage of all in- 
telligent and enterprising citizens. 

Monthly; 04 pages octavo: $2.50 per annum. 
For advertising terms, address Theo. S. Case, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The Webster Society convened with a large at- 
tendance last Saturday evening. After the usual 
opening exercises, the officers elected at last meet- 
ing were inaugurated, with the exception of the 
vice-president and treasurer. Mr. R. K. Peek was 
initiated as a new member. Debate on the ques- 
tion, "Resolved, That a Republican form of govern- 
ment is the best for the nations of Europe," was 
quite spirited, and decided in favor of the nega- 
tive. After a recess of a few minutes, the mem- 
bers aud visitors joined In extemporaneous debate. 
A splendid number of the Reporter was presented 



THE BOARD MEETING. 
The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Regents, called for April 13th, 8 P. M., found a quo- 
rum present; and, upon qualification of Messrs. 
John Elliot, of Manhattan, and V. V. Adamson, of 
Holton, the membership was complete, and all 
present. 

The Board organized by election of annual offi- 
cers: for President, S. M. Wood; and Vice-Presi- 
dent, D. C. McKay. 

The following standing committees were nomi- 
nated by President Wood and approved by the 
Board: Farm Management — Regents McKay, 
Hoisington and Adamson; Horticulture — Re- 
gents Adamson, Elliot and Wood; Grounds and 
Buildings — Regents Elliot, Hoisington and Fair- 
child; Finances— Regents Redden, Fairchild, and 
Wood; Employes — Regents Hoisington, Redden, 
and McKay. 

The quarterly report of the Land Agent was ac- 
cepted and passed to the Secretary for record. 
Cases of delinquency in payment upon contract 
for lands, were considered ; and the Agent was di- 
rected to notify the several parties of forfeiture 
under terms of contract. 

The Treasurer reported the condition of sundry 
accounts, with recommendations, all of which 
were adopted. 

Sealed proposals for constructing the new build- 
ing in whole or in parts, were presented by Messrs. 
Hulse and Moses, J. H. Lynch, Ulrich Brothers, 
J. Winne, and C. D. Marvin, of Manhattan, and 
Messrs. Dawson & Anderson, of Holton. Upon 
opening the bids, those of Ulrich Brothers upon 
masonry, of J. H. Lynch upon carpentry, and of 
C. D. Marvin upon painting, were found lowest, 
and accepted upon condition of good and sufficient 
bondsmen. E. T. Carr was made supervising 
architect. 

Regent Redden, Attorney for the Board, report- 
ed upon Stafford county school district bonds in 
dispute, with proposition of district No. 44, which 
was accepted. 

Bills of the quarter, amounting to $6,240.32, were 
audited and allowed. 

At a joint meeting of Board and Faculty, on 
Thursday evening, all were present except Mrs. 
Cripps, who was detained by illness. Each mem- 
ber of the Faculty presented the condition and 
wants of his department. 

Expenditures were authorized for current ex- 
penses of departments, for book-case and finishing 
of wall in laboratory study, a diamond to cut 
glass, an imposing stone, roller mould, and slight 
improvements in the printing-office, a telegraph 
machine and electric bell, additional shelving for 
the library, repairs and improvements in the 
President's house, and incidental expenses of 
Commencement exercises. 

The Faculty was requested to prepare and recom- 
mend lists of books for purchase, the proposed 
cost not to exceed the amount of appropriation, 
$1,000. 

The committee on grounds and buildings was 
authorized to contract for outside painting upon 
the College buildings, the whole to be completed 
before the first of June next. 

It was ordered that the fees charged to young 
men In printing and telegraphy be paid in advance 
for the term, and collected by the Secretary. 

A deed was issued to Theo. Kreipe, upon land in 
Shawnee county, he having paid in full. 
Board adjourned to Tuesday, June 7th next. 

THE SPRING TEEM. 

The winter term of twelve weeks closes with 
examinations on Friday, March 25th. The spring 
term begins on Monday, March 28th, and closes 
with commencment exercises, on Wednesday, 
June 8th. Students already in the regular course 
find this term quite essential to their successful 
progress. Those about to enter will need better 
preparation than was required for the previous 
terms of tho year. Examination for entering in- 
cludes Reading, Spelling, Writing, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and the elements of English Grammar. 
Classes will recite on the first day of the term, and 
new students arrange to begin, if possible, with 
the classes. 

The following branches will be taught in classes 
arranged with reference to general advancement 
of students : — 

First Year.— Algebra. English Composition. 
Botany, with Drawing. English Drill. U. S. His- 
tory. Book-keeping. 

Second Year.— Geometry completed. Entomol- 
ogy and Anatomy. Analytical Chemistry, or 
Household Chemistry and Economy. 

Third Year.— Analytical Chemistry, or House- 
hold Economy and Chemistry. Mechanics, with 



Drawing. Agricultural Chemistry, or General His- 
tory. 

Fourth Year.— U. S. Constitution. Political Econ- 
my. Agricultural Chemistry. 

Students are admitted to such studies as they 
are able to pursue to advantage, though advised 
to follow essentially the regular course, so far as 
they can. Drawing, music, and the various indus- 
trial arts named elsewhere, are so arranged as to 
accommodate students of all grades of advance- 
ment. 



ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination, in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
In order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, If they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they ma? receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, Who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Stud ents should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 

EXPENSES OF THE COURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or " contingent " expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men wno take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to procury 
books before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry! 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, $1.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .60 
Class lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .65 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from $2.75 to $3.50 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for 81.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from $1.50 to $2.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

EARNINGS. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor— upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 

hour. , . +, 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 

SPEoiAlTADVANTAGES. 

We enumerate a few of the special advantages 
which the Agricultural College presents to the 
young people of the State of Kansas : 

First: Although an industrial school, as thor- 
ough and as complete an education — using the 
term in its popular sense— can be acquirecT here 
as in other schools. A student will make as rapid 
advancement here as elsewhere in the studies pur- 
sued, whether he remains here one or two years, 
or through the whole course. 

Second: While obtaining a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the natural sciences, every 
student is learning some useful trade or art. This 
peculiar feature of the Agricultural College is a 
success. It should no longer be regarded as an 
experiment. Those who have been here one, two 
or three years are now in good positions, receiv- 
ing good wages as telegraph operators, printers, 
carpenters, etc. Young men who have been 
through the course in practical agriculture and 
horticulture are rapidly becoming known as the 
best farmers in the localities in which they reside. 



Third : The expenses are brought down to the 
lowest possible point. There are no matriculation 
fees, no tuition bills, no college customs which 
compel a useless expenditure for badges or dress. 
The expenses are simply the cost of living, and the 
text-books used. 

Fourth: The high moral and religious influence 
which exists at Manhattan. The students of the 
Agricultural College are young men and women of 
excellent character. Their average age is about 
eighteen years. They are deeply in earnest in 
their efforts for advancement. Of course there are 
a few exceptions, but the vicious or shiftless are 
soon thrown out. "Attend to business or leave " 
is the one rule. A wholesome religious influence 
pervades the Institution. The students' weekly 
prayer-meeting has been well sustained for more 
than ten years. 



M re yon Going West? 

All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducements to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



Stationer. 

FOX. 



"■Bookseller and 

"" S.M. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 



w. 

Opposite post-office 



C. Johnston. 

DRUGGIST. 

Established, 1866. 



fllothler. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 



■>. 



Adams. 

GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, FRUITS, &c. 

Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 



A F. Eby. 

J *-' FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 

Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 



"popular Meat Market. 

- Br M. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west Of Purcell's. 

"nriffinbottaam. Btlngley A Hnntress. 

MM - MERCHANTS, 

PROP'RS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



Hardware, Tinware, Ac, 

-"- A.J. 

Handles everything in his line, 
of post-office. 



WHITFORI). 
Four doors west 



M 1 



rs. Briggs' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 



IBfanhattan Bakery. 

aa - WM. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 



Tons A Firestone. 

MA LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



A. 



Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks A Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OF PRODUCE OP ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 



It 



urgoyne's 



PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



si Pillsbury, 

CT# BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 

Sells for cash, and alms to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 

Merchant Tailor. 
WM. B. LEICESTER. 
A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
hand. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 



R. 



E. IiOflnck. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY. 

A mammoth ten-cent case of jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see me. 



Jtt 



anhattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 



A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections nave the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no more whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies heir laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
niusif, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to cull 
for. The following outline gives i he general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

• GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 
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FALL 
TERM. 

WINTER 
TERM. 

SPBXXQ 

TERM. 



Arithmetic, 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 



FALL 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralog y, 

Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'al Chemistry, or House- 
bold Chemistry and Economy, 
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FA LI- 
TER M. 

WINTER 
TERM. 



Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 



FALL 
TERM. 

WINTER 
TERM. 

SPRING 
TERM. 



Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 
Meteorology. 

Psychology. 

Logic; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoology. 

United States Constitution. 

Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical AeBloULTOBB.— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds ; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of coin and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, its affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter. Plows lor soil ami subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, bams, piggeries and stables. Draining; 
soils that, need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

fourth Year.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease.— of normal, abnormal and ac- 

3 aired characters; atavism; correlation In the 
eve opnient of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the svstem to be pursued. Rotation of 
crops; geueral advantage of a rotation; the beat 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best, housed and applied; compostiug; com- 
nieifinl fertilisers. Agricultural experiments; 
Held and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Year. — The 

Study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. Ill this course, such consid- 
eration wi.ll be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene ; 
and, in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will he stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs ol the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology— in the germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization ot the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it Is'in a large degree the aim of this 
course In Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
studv of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain.— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a scries of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning ; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden ; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges.' Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
aud in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origjn and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use ol manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson's 
" How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee; butter and milk; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 

Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of storms ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being snent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of bosks, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra.— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for tne use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things ar" aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for refereuce. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of laud ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges; and care and use of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to giveu lines, intersecting aud bi- 
secting lilies, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and var.ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Tern.— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from ua- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Eacn student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
sionally. . 

Third Term— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves ; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Litbbatubb.— First 
Year.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsing as 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes.— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meaningsol 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact, articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is fo lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother- tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
hest thouL'hts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and "Faculty, make a part of the drill in 1 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.- The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the gcneial principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with /special 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
in formation on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out, bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene — To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratory. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by -the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies: 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties aud larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows :— 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints, and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectlv in the line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides lor general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpving, electrolyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and now to use them; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings; 
technical terms ; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons ot 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction ; preparation ot es- 
says and criticisms on the same; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telegraphy — The course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages — abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as, press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management, of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruples, and the telephone, 
are explained. , „ ,, 

Sewing — Young ladies are taught m all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses and other gar- 
ments. They mav furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the su|>erintendent. 
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Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



Irrigation In Kansas. 

Kansas pi uek and Kansas enterprise find 
another notable illustration in the case of 
those settlers who located along the Upper 
Arkansas Valley, west of the 100th merid- 
ian, in 1878, encouraged by the fine crops 
made in the far west that season. Two years 
of drouth followed ; and crops could not be 
raised on account of the limited rainfall. 
The citizens, unwilling to leave so fair a 
country and so rich a soil, commenced dig- 
ging ditches to convey water from the Ar- 
kansas River to their crops, and supply arti- 
ficially what nature had denied them. One 
hundred acres were irrigated at Garden 
City in 1880, with results so satisfactory 
that twenty-seven miles of irrigating ditches 
have since been built. 

We are in receipt of a neatly printed pam- 
phlet, entitled, "Irrigation in Kansas," 
printed by Minnehaha Irrigating Company, 
of Topeka, Kansas. This company has 
among its stockholders many prominent offi- 
cials of the Santa Fe Road. A ditch fifteen 
miles long, that will irrigate 20,000 acres on 
the south side of the Arkansas River, oppo- 
site Lakin, in Kearney County, is now under 
contract to be constructed at once. Water 
will be furnished to the farmers at one dol- 
lar per acre, for all that is necessary during 
the season. Government land can still be 
had along the line of this ditch, and the 
company expect these will be taken this 
spring. " We think this idea of utilizing the 
rich bottom lands of 4he Upper Arkansas 
Valley by using the water so easily obtained 
from the river, is entirely practical, and 
cannot fail of success. The fertility of the 
soil of the plains is wonderful when it is ev- 
er so slightly moistened ; and, if supplied 
constantly as proposed in this case, an abun- 
dant crop is assured in every season ; and, 
what is equally as important, is its favorable 
location for supplying the mining regions of 
Colorado and New Mexico with grain, veg- 
etables, fruit, etc., for which such high pri- 
ces are now being paid all through the min- 
ing territory. Our readers, whether living 
in the west" or elsewhere, will do well to 
send to the Minnehaha Irrigating Company, 
at Topeka, for a copy of the pamphlet, which 
will be sent free. They will get ideas about 
farming which, unless they have studied the 
matter, they have never thought of. The 
pamphlet also gives a synopsis of the laws 
relating to pre-empting and homesteading 
public lands. — The Kansas Monthly. 

The Date in Algeria. 

The date-tree requires not only abundant 
irrigation, but great solar heat. The Arabs 
say that it stands with its fett in the water, 
and its head in the tires of heaven. The 
love of the Arab for this precious tree may 
well be imagined, growing as it does in the 
sand, contenting itself with water so saline 
as to destroy ordinary vegetation, giving a 
grateful shade when all around is burnt up 
by the ardent heat of summer, resisting the 
winds which bend but cannot break its flex- 
ible branches, and affording a fruit sought 
for in every part of the world. 

The male tree, of course, bears no fruit : 
it hits merely a bunch of flowers enclosed, 
until maturity, in a spathe. The females 
have also a bunch of flowers, which, howev- 
er, cannot become developed into fruit un- 
til fecundated by the pollen of the male 
flower. To insure this result, the Arabs as- 
cend the trees in the month of April, and 
insert into every female spathe a portion of 
the pollen of the male flower. The fruit 
then begins to swell, and forms long clus- 
ters weighing from twenty to forty pounds, 
each tree producing from 100 to 200 pounds 
in a season. To multiply the date tree, the 
Am In do not sow the seed, as they could 
not then be sure of the sex of the trees. 



They prefer to plant the suckers from the 
base of a female tree, whence the name 
"Phoenix." These become productive in 
about eight years, but do not attain full fru- 
ition before twenty or twenty -five. The 
trees will live for about 200 years: they 
are not worth preserving after a century. 
When they are no longer valuable for the 
fruit, the sap is extracted to make a kind of 
insipid wine, and the heart or cabbage of 
the tree is also eaten. They are then cut 
down; and the wood, although very infe- 
rior in quality, is here valuable, where no 
other kind can be procured. The roots are 
used for fencing and roofing ; and the leaves 
are made into mats, baskets, sacks, and 
cord. 

Like^ all other species of cultivated 

flants, the date-tree has numerous varieties, 
n the cases of the Zibas, seventy distinct 
varieties are recognized. 

The trees come into flower in spring, in 
March or April, and the fruit is ripe about 
October. The date is called the king of the 
Sahara, and is regarded as the most nutri- 
tious of fruits. Many of the Arabs live on 
dates and bread. — New York Tribune. 



Trichina? In Alan. 

It has been previously stated, that, for 
some thirty years subsequent to the descrip- 
tion of the capsule by Hilton, and some 
twenty^five years after the identification of 
the parasite itself in man, the same were 
looked upon as mere harmless curiosities ; 
and that, though Leidy discovered the par- 
asite in the flesh of swine, in 1847, still it 
was not until 1860 that the connection was 
established between them, appearing, as 
they had, in two totally different species, — 
men and swine. The honor of this impor- 
tant discovery belongs to Dr. Zenker, of 
Dresden, Germany. The disease was dis- 
covered in a servant-girl, admitted as a 
typhus patient to the city hospital in 
Dresden. She died, and her flesh was 
found to be completely infested with tri- 
chinae. 

Leuckart's and other experiments have 
shown that a temperature of 140° F. is nec- 
essary to render trichinae inert. Direct 
heat applied to the slides holding specimens 
of trichinous pork, by means of the Shultz 
heating-table, has demonstrated, under the 
microscope, that a temperature of 50° C. 
(122 F.) is necessary to the certain death of 
the trichinae. 

Leisering's experiments with trichinous 
pork made up into sausage-meat and cooked 
twenty minutes, gave positive results when 
fed to one rabbit, and negative by another. 
He sums up his experiments as follows: — 

1. Trichinae are killed by long-continued 
salting of infected meat, and also by subject- 
ing the same for twenty-four hours to the 
action of smoke in a heated chamber. 

2. They are not killed by means of cold 
smoking for a period of three days; and it 
also appears that twenty minutes' cooking 
freshly prepared sausage-meat is sufficient 
to kill them in all cases. 

The various kinds of cooking, however, 
are quite different in their effects on trichi- 
nous pork. Frying and boiling are most 
efficient, roasting coming next. Boiling co- 
agulates the albumen on the outer surface, 
and allows the heat to penetrate less rapid- 
ly : it should be kept up, therefore, for at 
least two hours, for large pieces of meat. 
Whether boiled, broiled or fried, pork should 
always be thoroughly cooked. 

Practically speaking, the cooking, salting, 
and hot smoking, which pork in its various 
forms receives in the United States, must be 
in vast majority of cases sufficient to kill the 
trichinae and prevent infection of the per- 
sons consuming the meat. Epidemics like 
those reported in Germany are unknown 



here, and trichuriasis in a fatal forn is un- 
doubtedly a rare disease. In the vicinity 
of the great pork-packing establishments 
near Boston, the " spare- ribs," containing 
the intercostal muscles, are very largely 
bought and eaten by the people near by ; 
and trichiniasis among them has not in a 
single case been reported, so far as i have 
been able to learn. The cuts being thin and 
well cooked, any trichinae in them are quite 
certain to be killed. Even when trichinae 
are introduced into the intestinal canals, too, 
they are sometimes expelled by diarrhoea ; 
and the invasion of the system by a rmall 
number, does no harm. — American A'icro- 
scopical Journal. 

Killing vs. Taxing Dogs. 

A Kansas physician having said in the 
Farmer that many persons, including Mr. 
Coburn, are clamoring for a dog-tax 1 ,w, 
the latter replied as follows: "The doctor 
may be right as to the other fellow, but is 
wholly mistaken as to myself. I am not 
aware of having anywhere expressed my- 
self in favor of taxing dogs, or having the 
Legislature interfere with them. / am inj •■• 
vor of killing the dogs! This put in practice 
would settle the whole question in twenty - 
four hours, rid the State of an abominable 
nuisance that costs us millions of dollars 
annually to maintain, and would cause wool 
to be so abundant that economical farmers 
like myself and ten thousand others who for 
fifteen years have been arrayed in purple 
and fine cottonade, could have for Sunday a 
suit of all-wool jeans and some warm socks. 
Thesheep-raiser who expects the Legislature 
to protect him from dogs might about as 
consistently demand legislature to cure him 
of the itch. I believe that in wool-growing, 
as in all other human enterprises, the gods 
help those who help themselves ; and I 
have no patience with the shepherd who 
sits around and whines because the law 
doesn't protect his mutton. The average 
Kansas or Missouri dog is law-proof. 
Twenty-five cents' worth of strychnine judi- 
ciously used by each breeder, will give more 
and better protection than all the taxation 
and all the legislatures in America are like- 
ly to give in the next fifteen years." 

Our Exchanges. 

The charter of the Kansas Farmer Pub- 
lishing Company was filed to-day. The in- 
corporators are'J. K. Hudson, W. P. Pop- 
enoe, F. D. Coburn, Dana C. Pearson, E. W. 
Longshore, and C. W. Price. Capital stock, 
$10,000.— Capital. 

From a number of experienced orchard- 
ists who have examined their trees, we 
learn that full half of the peach buds are 
vet alive, especially on the uplands ; and, 
"unles killed by the fronts that may yet come, 
there will be an abundance of peaches in 
Wabaunsee county this season.— Wabaunsee 
County News. 

The prairie fire last Sabbath, south of 
Big Creek, in Ogallah township, burned over 
a large scope of country. Several farms 
were partly or entirely burned off. The 
tire extended to the Smoky. In addition to 
the burning of the fine covering of grass, 
the accumulation of three years, Mr. Likens 
had about one hundred bushels of corn 
burned. The fire originated on section 27, 
township 13 south, range 22 west, and is 
supposed to have been set out by two or 
three boys who were there herding cattle. 
The probability is, that those who have suf- 
fered loss will prosecute the parties who set 
out the fire. It would be a wholesome les- 
son, and teach settlers to watch their chil- 
dren closely and prevent their carrying 
matches or smoking while herding cattle.— 
Wa Kesney World. 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS, MEMBE RS OF THE FACULTY. 

Report on the Grasshopper. 

We have received, from the Department 
of the Interior, the second report of the 
Entomological Commission, on the Eocky 
Mountain Locust. This report is even 
more complete than the first. It is the 
joint production of the three celebrated en- 
tomologists who compose the commission,— 
Professors Riley, Packard and Thomas, and 
several other noted naturalists. The hated 
grasshopper has been thoroughly investi- 
gated. From these two reports, we may 
learn all that is known about him. 

'Tis true he may again, with the countless 
myriads of his race, swoop down upon us, 
and devour every growing plant, defoliate 
our trees, and consume our fruit. The weird 
mystery which has hitherto surrounded him, 
has been swept away by the patient, thor- 
ough labors of scientific men. 

We have maps that show his habitat and 
his favorite routes of travel. We have the 
history both of himself and his numerous 
kin from the earliest times to the date of 
the report,— April, 1880. In the bibliog- 
raphy of some of the literature concerning 
destructive insects, we have given the titles, 
authors and publishers of 379 different 

works. 

The report is profusely illustrated with 
microscopic drawings of every conceivable 
part of the body of Caloptenus spretus. 

One chapter is devoted to the brain of the 
locust. It opens thus : " In order to appre- 
ciate the habits, migratory, reproductive, 
etc., of the locust, and to learn something of 



the business meetings of an association. Out 
of the grange might arise co-operative asso- 
ciations for distribution, or co-operative 
stores and co-operative associations for loan- 
ing money, like the credits-union of Ger- 
many. 

To be more specific, farmers might co-op- 
erate for their pecuniary benefit in the fol- 
lowing ways : — 

First, in co-operative stores. Every pros- 
perous farmer can take from one to twenty 
shares of five dollars each in a co-operative 
store. The few hundreds or thousands, as 
the case may be, which these small sums 
would aggregate, should be invested in mer- 
chandise in general demand. In other 
words, every farmer who can adopt the pay- 
as-you-go principle, can become his own 
storekeeper, and thus save for himself the 
profits made on the groceries, clothing, and 
agricultural implements he purchases. 

In co-operative stores, the farmer shares 
double profits. He shares in the profits 
made on the butter, eggs and chickens 
which he sells, and on the groceries and dry 
goods which he buys. The marketing of 
grain and stock could be included in the 
business of the farmers' co-operative store. 

Second, farmers could co-operate in the 
purchase and use of expensive agricult- 
ural implements, such as reapers, threshers, 
ditching plows, etc., etc. 

Third, farmers could co-operate in im- 
proving their stock. An association could 
purchase a better class of thorough-bred 
animals than individuals usually can afford 
to buy. Provision could be made for the 
care and keeping of these animals. The usu- 
al rates for service should be paid. At 
stated periods, the profits could be divided, 
or the losses assessed 



Fourth, farmers might unite their credit, 
its general intelligence as an^ect, and as an d t h' U s Becure the same advantages in bor- 
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compared witl 
for us to stu 
organ of the 

system, comprising its nervous centers and 
the nerves arising from them." Another 
chapter treats of the air sacs of the locusts, 
with a view of indicating their origin and 
showing their use in flight. 

Dr. Charles Sedgwick Minol uses forty 
pages in setting forth the histology of the 
Caloptenus and the Anabrus. 

But, with our limited space, we cannot be- 
gin to mention all that is to be found in this 
very learned and exhaustive report. Ten 
thousand copies of it have been printed, 
"5,000 for the use of the House, 3,000 for 
the use of the Senate, and 2,000 copies for 
the use of the Commission." 

For this contribution to science, as well as 
for the aid received by Kansas in other di- 
rections, we are indebted to the g-hopper 
raid of 1874.— Prof. Ward. 



\ 



Co-operation among Farmers. 

The mechanics of England and the peas- 
ant farmers of Germany, are reaping the 
benefits derived from 'co-operative associa- 
tions. The question is often asked, " How 
can the fanners of Kansas avail themselves 
of the advantages that result from co-opera- 
tion for business purposes? " Those who de- 
sire to unite in such associations live miles 
apart. How can there be any union in bus- 
iness relations? There is already a union 
among farmers for social and educational 
purposes. The grange is a national institu- 
tion. It has done much to unify the efforts 
of farmers in various directions, for their 
improvement. The grange has prepared its 
members to succeed in co-operative associa- 
tions for business. Those who have been 
accustomed to travel several miles to meet 
each other in the monthly meeting of the 
grange, would find no difficulty in attending 



as the stockholders of a bank 
They could procure money when 
at the lowest rates of interest, 
and thus save from two to five per cent on 
the interest which they usually pay. The 
maximum amount the association might 
borrow should be fixed, and this sum be di- 
vided among the members, according to the 
value of the real estate pledged by each 
member to secure the whole. The details 
of such an association would be similar to 
those of the credits-union of Germany. 

Fifth, farmers could co-operate in the 
destruction of noxious plants, destructive an- 
imals, and insects injurious to vegetation. 
Without co-operation intelligently and sys- 
tematically applied, but little can be done 
in this direction. 

If the conditions which have made co- 
operation a success in Europe, are complied 
with, we see no reason why co-operative as- 
sociations for business may not be as benefi- 
cial to the farmers of Kansas as they have 
been to the weavers of Rochdale, or to the 
peasant farmers and artisans of Germany.— 
Prof. Ward. 



The Roads. 

During the last winter, the frost penetrat- 
ed the ground to an unusual depth ; and 
it was a long time in coming out. This 
and an occasional fall of snow kept the 
roads in a very bad condition for work. 
Farmers were obliged to double their teams 
to haul ordinary loads. The mud has 
mostly disappeared, but the roads are still 
very rough. We have never seen, at this 
time of the year, the roads in a worse con- 
dition than they are at present. And this 
suggests the question, Are the roads of 
Kansas improving? Where do we find the 
best roads ? in the newly settled portions of 
the State, or in those portions where the 
farms are fenced, and the travel is restricted 



to the legal limit of the roadbed, — 30 to 80 
feet? In the matter of bridges, the roads in 
older portions of the State are superior ; but, 
in the general character of the roadbed, they 
will not rank with the new roads just 
opened. 

The natural roads of Kansas are remark- 
ably fine. The unbroken sod of the prairie 
is smooth and level as a floor ; but, as a road- 
bed, it is not durable. When it is moist, a 
train of heavy laden wagons cuts it. 

In early times, as soon as one track was 
worn another was taken. Some of the old 
trails are twenty rods in width. When the 
travel is restricted to the legal limits, the 
roadbed soon wears out in most places. The 
soil beneath the sod is very friable to a 
great depth. This renders it liable to wash 
wherever there is an incline. In a few 
years, the center of the road in such places 
becomes a deep ditch : the track then hugs 
the fence or hedge, first on one side, then on 
the other. It is not an uncommon thing to 
find ditches in the center of the roadbed 
several feet deep, constantly growing deeper 
and broader. When the road becomes 
nearly impassable, the loose soil is thrown 
in, and the roadbed leveled the whole 
width, for the whole length of the incline. 
The water is not turned off, and the roadbed 
becomes cut up again. In low places, where 
there is no drainage, the road soon becomes 
a quagmire. From time to time, such places 
are fixed, the dirt being thrown up only a 
few inches above the level. After a rain, 
the water stands in the ditches on boih sides 
of the track, which is soon broken down, to 
be fixed in the same way the next year. It 
has been our experience to find the worst 
roads where we had expected good ones. 
We have wallowed through the Wakarusa 
bottom just south of Lawrence, and have 
floundered over the hills in the vicinity of 
Manhattan. It is our opinion that the roads 
of Kansas will become worse and worse the 
more they are used, so long as the present 
system of management continues. 

Our roads are like the old darky's house. 
When it was fair weather, it needed no fix- 
ing ; when it rained, he couldn't fix it. 
Our climate is so fine, and our soil so free 
from all impediments, that, for the greater 
part of the year, there are long stretches of 
road, for miles and miles, as good as can be 
found anywhere. To bridge the streams, 
or to prepare approaches for the ferries, 
seems all that is necessary. The few bad 
places described above are fixed every 
spring, so that they are made passable, and 
the road iB left for the remainder of the year, 
good enough when the ground is dry, bad 
enough when it is wet, and in no condition 
to be repaired. During all these months, 
while the roads are left without any care, 
little by little the summer showers are 
washing down the inclines, the southern 
zephyrs are sweeping off the pulverized em- 
bankments in the " low places," every load 
hauled over the bad places is making them 
worse; and, when the road overseer, the 
next spring or fall, summons his forces for 
the annual repair of the highway, it is 
found to be in a worse condition than ever 
before, especially after a winter like the last. 
The worst places are repaired, and the road 
is left as before, with little or no supervi- 
sion for another year. Thus it goes on from 
year to year ; and our roads are becoming no 
better, except in matter of bridges. 

It would seem that, in the more thickly 
settled portions of the State, the poll-tax of 
two days' labor, or $3 in money, on every 
man between the ages of 21 and 45, and the 
three-mill property tax, ought to keep the 
highways in fair condition, after the larger 
streams are bridged. But this is not done, 



as a rule: first, because honest, full days' 
work are not always given, by men who 
work out their poll-tax ; second, because, by 
frequent change of overseers, the work is not 
always systematically and judiciously ex- 
pended ; third, because the supervision of 
the roads is not continuous. As the law 
now stands, a road overseer cannot receive 
pay for over fifteen days' labor and super- 
vision in one year. This law should be re- 
pealed. "Eternal vigilance" is the price 
that must be paid for good roads in Kansas. 
A few hours' work at the right time in 
turning the water from the track, or in 
opening, would save days of hard labor a 
year afterward. With constant supervision, 
and with the present amount of labor judi- 
ciously expended, we ought to have excel- 
lent roads. — Prof. Ward. 



Educational Gossip. 

The total enrollment in the public schools 
in Kansas City is 7,794. In the ward 
schools there are 187 classes, and in the 
high school 42 classes. 

The Linn county normal institute will be 
conducted by Prof. G. W. Botkin, of La 
Cygne. We understand the Professor will 
also have charge of the next normal at In- 
dependence, Montgomery county. 

The State Reform School building will 
hold about 150 pupils ; but the appropriation 
made by the Legislature is not sufficient for 
the maintenance of more than half of that 
number. It will be opened about June 1st. 

The Anderson county normal institute 
will commence August 8th, and will con- 
tinue four weeks. Prof. Harris, of Iola, a 
man of acknowledged ability and long ex- 
perience, has been secured as conductor. 
Mr. Harris will be assisted by Mr. W. J. 
Brink ley and Miss Nannie Hunter. 

It has been customary to close the annual 
summer session of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation by an excursion. Will there be one 
this summer? As far as we are concerned, 
it makes no difference, for we could not af- 
ford it, at a cost of one dollar : but there is 
occasionally a pedagogue in Kansas that 
has had a chance to take a homestead in 
early days, and raises wheat and hogs as a 
side issue ; and there are those that have 
rich uncles. Give them a chance. 

The Washington Republican complains: 
"Our schools are in a very demoralized con- 
dition, the result, we presume, of the con- 
versation the children have overheard while 
parents and others have commented on the 
late action of the principal and the school 
board. It has been a general remark on the 
street and in the home circles, for the' past 
two weeks, that Mr. Haines has lost all pow- 
er of usefulness in our schools, and that the 
board may as well declare another vacation. 
This state of affairs is certainly to be de- 
plored : but the sooner the board recognize 
the fact, the better it will be for the schools. 

The Kansas City Journal, in a lengthy 
discussion of certain results and their causes, 
says : " Sometimes the question is asked, 
Why is it that the best educational men re- 
tire from that work and go into other busi- 
ness? The answer is plain and simple. It 
does not pay. Hence it is that the best tal- 
ent is rarely found in this work. There are 
a few able men engaged in educational work, 
not so much for the pecuniary recompense, 
but because they are deeply imbued with the 
necessity that exists for educating the entire 
masses of the people ; but, so far as the sala- 
ry as such is concerned, it cuts an insignifi- 
cant figure. 

Dr. Boyakin, sup't of Marshall county, 
publishes the following interesting article in 
the Marysville News: "The school laws of 
Kansas require that the teachers shall teach 
and govern the school. If, to the proper 
government of the school, corporal punish- 
ment becomes necessary, the teacher is con- 
structively by the law justified to inflict it. 
I would advise moral and persuasive means 
until the pupil becomes too refractory, then 
try your ' birch remedy ' pretty freely. Not 
long since, I visited one of the best schools 
in the county. ' Madam, said I, ' your school 
is well ordered ; your government is fine. 
What is the secret of your success in that 
way?' ' I tell them wliat I expect of them,' 
she replied, 'and then, if they don't obey, I 
give them what 1 call a good dose of birch 
oil.'" 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 
___^ ALL. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 

The work of excavating for the main building 
■was commenced on Wednesday, the 20th. 

Prof. Ward gives his excellent lecture on Co-op- 
eration, before Manhattan Grange this afternoon. 

Our tain:) grass pastures now furnish full feed of 
the best quality. Those who turn up their noses 
at the tamo grasses will please make a note of 
this fact. 



ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 
It is reported that Dr. Williston intends locating 
either in this city or in Topeka. 

Ex-Gov. Green has moved into Geo. Brown's res- 
idence, just outside the city limits. 

The front of Johnston's drug store is all torn 
out, awaiting the progress of the workmen. 

Will Urous came in from the west Saturday 
evening, and left the next day. He is off on an- 
other geological-specimen tour. 

The freight train, Wednesday afternoon, brought 
in lour fine brood mares, one young stallion and 
one thoroughbred bull, for Gen. Casement. 

We have interviewed nearly every dealer in in- 
toxicating liquors in the city; and they announce 
their intention of closing out by the first of May 
Mr. f egmeire closed out last Saturday. 

Daniel Walters, six miles south of Riley Center, 
has sold his farm, and lias purchased the Cole farm 
a short distance east. It is one of the finest high- 

p r l ,i r "', f ?, r , ,n , s in the coun ty- Mr. Walters is father 
of Prof. Walters, of the Agricultural College 



On account of sickness, Prof. Popenoe was pre- 
vented from taking the stand yesterday as Fri- 
day-afternoon lecturer. The hour was occupied 
by President Fairchild, who gave an able lecture 
on "The Poet's Place." 



We notice that General Ross' excellent address 
on " The North Devons," delivered at the Breeders' 
Institute, held in Manhattan last winter, has boen 
published in pamphlet form, by Butterworth & Co., 
of the Western Agriculturist, Quiticy, Illinois. 

The past week has witnessed a large number of 
trees — chiefly red cedars and other natives — set 
out. A neat double terrace, in front of the east 
•end of Societies' Hall, has been completed, includ- 
ing sodding; seventeen acres of oats have been 
put in ; and much other work too tedious to detail 
has been done. 

The Industrialist has been a little off time of 
late; but, if anyone supposes that the Printing 
Department is resting on its oars, let him "drop 
in," and, if you can find any one who will squan- 
der the time on you, inquire into the matter. The 
facts are that, in addition to class-work and the 
weekly publication of the Industrialist, a 2,500 
edition of the catalogue is being printed, to say 
nothing of blanks, letter heads, etc., etc. 

On Tuesday we obtained from Commissioner 
Long the carp with which to stock the new fish- 
pond. There may have been fifty or two hundred 
of these small fry, but which we cannot say. It is 
an easier task to count three flocks of sheep going 
in different directions in the same yard, than to 
enumerate a double handful of small fishes in two 
gallons of water. The little fellows took kindly to 
the "drink," as well as to the solid nutriment, in 
the shape of bread ami potatoes, furnished them. 

In the advertising columns of this issue of the 
Industrialist, M r. .1. C. Stone, jr., of Leavenworth, 
oflers, at private sale, a number of choice young 
Short-horn bulls, which, on account of breeding 
and individual merit, deserve the attention of all 
those interested in this noble race of cattle. The 
breeding of this herd deserves particular mention, 
inasmuch as it includes Princesses and Peris of the 
highest breeding, to say nothing of those sterling 
sorts,— Young Marys and Young Phyllises. We 
are assured by those who have examined these 
young bulls that they are a very superior lot. 
Catalogues, and information that can be relied up- 
on, may be obtained of .].(',. Stone, jr., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 



THE SPRING TERM. 
The winter term of twelve weeks closes with 
examinations on Friday, March 25th. The spring 
term begins on Monday, March 28th, and closes 
with commencment exercises, on Wednesday, 
June 8th. Students already in the regular course 
find this term quite essential to their successful 
progress. Those about to enter will need better 
preparation than was required for the previous 
terms of the year. Examination for entering in- 
cludes Reading, Spelling, Writing, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and the elements of English Grammar.' 
(hisses will recite on the first day of the term, and 
new students arrange to begin, if possible, with 
the classes. 

The following branches will be taught in classes 
arranged with reference to general advancement 
of students: — 

nJUSi 1 : e /f-- A1 ». e °ra. English Composition. 
Botany w th Drawing. English Drill. U. S. His- 
tory. Book-keeping. 

Second Year.— Geometry completed. Entomol- 
ogy and Anatomy. Analytical Chemistry, or 
Household Chemistry and Economy. 

Third 1 car.- Analytical Chemistry, or House- 
hold Economy and Chemistry. Mechanics, with 
Drawing. Agricultural Chemistry, or General His- 

Fourlh Year.-V.S. Constitution. Political Econ- 
my. Agricultural Chemistry. 

Students are admitted to such studies as they 
are able to pursue to advantage, though advised 
to follow essentially the regular course, so far as 
they can. Drawing, music, and the various indus- 
trial arts named elsewhere, are so arranged as to 
accommodate students of all grades of advance 
ment. 



H«nf« l g h .? u f e8 for , 81 - 50 P er week - Some stu- 
^„, bo \ rd themselves at even less cost: and 
o? f>Sm 0r «im ♦ pu S8 < 2? can be obtained at a rent 
i™, HSOto 82.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 
„„i ■» Personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
nnp S( if' n a , Sld ^ fr0nl ii othin ?- ran ge from fifty to 
♦TL h . undred and nfty dollars a year. These 
tnere is some opportunity to reduce by 

EARNINGS. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for unless the student is employed - 
outside of required hours of labor-upon work for 
imnM 0?th< L CoI1 <!ge. Some stuaents are so 

S. yed -i up ? n i h 1 farm ' ln the gardens or the 
shops and about the buildings. This labor in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
hour 8<3rV rendercd > from seven to ten cents an 
Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources f5r the 
larger part of their expenses. 



|| i^li-bi < «i Short-horns. 

I have on hand for sale a number of Short-horn 
bulls, from one to three years old, ready for ser- 
vice, of a breeding and quality rarely equaled. 

Among them are seven pure Princesses of the 
best strains, two Peris (pure Bates), several Young 
Marys, and other good families. Most of them are 
sired by the famous l,th Duke of HUlhurst $1809. 

For catalogues and particulars, address 

J. C. Stone, jr., Leavenworth, Kansas. 



Society Hall, April 22d, 1881. 
Society called to order by President. After 
the usual opening exercises, the debate was list- 
ened to with interest. The Gleaner was presented 
by Mr. Grifflng and Miss Cowell, both divisions of 
which were well provided and entertaining. The 
debaters for next woek on the affirmative are, 
Messrs. Helmick and Lund; on the negative,' 
Messrs. Delta and Willard. Essay by Miss Mason;' 
select reading by Mr. Piatt; declamation by Miss 
Cora Long. The committee on the selection of 
books for the library, offered a list of fourteen 
volumes of standard works, which were accepted 
by the Society ; and the directors were ordered to 
purchase the same. )( ){ L 

Society Hall, April 10th, 1881. 
Webster Society convened at the usual hour, 
with President Mason in the chair. After usual 
order of exercises, followed the debate on the ques- 
tion, "Eetolved, That wealth is a greater controll- 
ing power than talent." Decided in favor of 
the affirmative. Extemporaneous speaking was 
passed ; and, at the request of the Society, Dr. W. 
S. Williston, a brother Webster and a graduate of 
this College, favored us with a few interesting and 
well-directed remarks. Mr. Williston will deliver 
a lecture before the Society next. Saturday night 
April 28d. His subject is, "Some Kossil Wonders' 
of America." This lecture will be free, and every- 
body is invited. After a short recess, followed the 

orders ol declamation, composition, and select 

reading. Article 18 of Constitution and By-laws 
was amended by striking out the clause referring 
to the examination of candidates for admission 

Report of critic and reading of minutes Society 
adjourned. St. AUGUSTINE 



• ENTERING COLLEGE. 
Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term 
first" advance with the classes from the 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur-* 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 

Students should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky bacgaire 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, now' or old 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 



COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 
AH students are expected, unless excused by the 
faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty • 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
ql \Jii to maln ta 1 n one's standing in classes 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
piace in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record, of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's ofBce, showing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course? 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training in our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books 
under proper restrictions, lor use at their rooms' 
^wo literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors ; and singing, is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the 
students and members of the Faculty. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere, is expected of all. Every stu- 
dent is encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and exkmple, and expected 
upon honor" to maintaiiHHood repute. Fail- 
ure to do so is met by prompWismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



^reyou doing West? 

All persons contemplating removal to Colorado 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana' 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducements to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



|| m <l»!ii <■, Tinware, «fcc. 

A. J. WHITFORD. 

of^offlc e e! erythiDg In MS liDe - F ° Ur d00rs west 



Jfjrs. Briggg' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices Ready- 
made suits always on hand; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 



^| .'iiiliiif tan Bakery. 

WM. BALDERSTON. 
Po B yn k t e z r Ive n nu S e eCOnd Str6et ' th ™ d °° rS UOrth of 



|^on« & Firestone. 

LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 
East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



J^^ P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks A Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OF PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 

Jgurgoyne's 

PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



gj PUIsbury, 

BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 
Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-oflice. 

^| <-r<-h»iif Tailor. 

WM. B. LEICESTER. 
A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
hand. All wo rk warranted. Opposite post-office. 

]£ !•:. Loflnek. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY. 

A mammoth ten-cent case of jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see us. 



EXPENSES OF THE COURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or " contingent " expenses 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of Office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their Industrial education 

All other instruction furnished by assignment, 
to classes is without expense to the student be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
hve dollars a term. Those wishing to procurv 
hooks before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

/'rices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, $1 00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument 60 
(lass lessons, - a week, on any instrument, .05 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten t„ iiity cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive Other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished bv the 
College Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from 82.75 to »3.60per week, and in some 



SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

We enumerate a few of the special advantages 
which the Agricultural College presents to the 
young people of the State of Kansas : 

First: Although an industrial school, as thor- 
ough and as complete an education — using the 
term in its popular sense— can be acquired here 
as in other schools. A student will make as rapid 
advancement here as elsewhere in the studies pur- 
sued, whether he remains here one or two years 
or through the whole course. ' 

Second: While obtaining a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the natural sciences every 
student is learning some useful trade or art. This 
peculiar feature of the Agricultural College is a 
success. It should no longer be regarded as an 
experiment. Those who have been here one two 
or three years are now in good positions, receiv- 
ing good wages as telegraph operators, printers 
carpenters, etc. Young men who have been 
through the course in practical agriculture and 
horticulture are rapidly becoming known as the 
best fanners in the localities in which they reside. 
Third: The expenses are brought down to the 
lowest possible point. There are no matriculation 
fees, no tuition bills, no college customs which 
compel a useless expenditure for badges or dress 
rhe expenses are simply the cost of living, and the 
text-books used. 

Fourth: The high moral and religious influence 
which exists at Manhattan. The students of the 
Agricultural College are young men and women of 
excellent character. Their average age is about 
eighteen years. They are deeply in earnest in 
their efiorts for advancement. Of course there are 
a few exceptions, but the vicious or shiftless are 
soon thrown out. "Attend to business or leave " 
is the one rule A wholesome religious influence 
pervades the Institution. The students' weekly 
prayer-meeting has been well sustained for more 
than ten years. 



J^ m F. Eby. 

FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 

T^S airing don , e . , wIth neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 



popular Meat Market. 

M. H. BOOK. 

^^ eep ^ eV Sf yth i ng ln thelr Hne that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 



Jfiginbotham, StingleyA Huntress. 

MERCHANTS, 
PROF>RS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



|k Adams. 

GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, FRUITS, &c. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz- 
Avenue. ' "}"<■'• 



Jgookseller and Stationer. 

& M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 

*^]|7"^ C. Johnston. 

DRUGGIST. 



Established, 1866. 



<\S\N 



Opposite post-office. 

fllothier. 

WM. KNOSTMAN. 

v.^ d i T i' ma ^ e Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-oflice. 



JJganhattan Bank. E.B.PURCELL 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teiicber. For ibis reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training In the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each studeut is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are ottered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives ihe general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL CQUB8E OF STUDY. 
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FALL 
TERM. 

WINTKR 
TKKM. 

SPRING 
TKKM. 



Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 



Botany. -During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology— in ihe germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,- variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it is.in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
studv of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain.— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his' observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscapk Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
okv to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a scries of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 



Algeh/a. 

English Composition. 
Botany, with Drawing. 



FALL 
TKKM. 



WINTKR 
TKKM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry . Mineralog y. 



SPRING 
TKRM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold chemistry and Economy. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



WINTKR 
TKRM. 



Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 

lilechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 

Rhetoric. 



SPRING 
TKRM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physios. 

English Literature. 




Agriculture, orSpeol Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 

Logic j Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoology. 

United States Constitution. 

Geology. ~ 
Botany anil Gardening. 
Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation j the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
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to stock- 
The 
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as 
and 
. implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical Drincinles involved In their construction. Ap- 
Dlication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter Blows tor soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and Stables, Draining; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Mnirth Fear.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
auired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
deveopment of part*; in-and-in br ling « 
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d reeding; Influences affecting fecundity; 
Btudy of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
to the svstem to be pursued. Rotation ot 
• general advantage of a rotation ; the best 



rotation for distribution of labor, production of 

- teds, 
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crop: 
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mure, and extermination of weeds. Manures 
howbeBt housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
Bold and feeding experiments. Btock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy and PHYSIOLOGY.— 2Mrd Year — The 
gtudy Of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form, structure and lo- 

Cll ii »f the dill'erent organs as is required forthe 

oroper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene; 
and in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox anil horse, will be stud- 
ied bv the class as a preparation forthe study of 
Btock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration ol the functions 
of the organs or the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the cm il- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning ; gatheringand storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable tor 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
a'nd in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
witli his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

CHEMICAL Analysis— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses ot 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

GEOLOGY.— A terra's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic, changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical "principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adantation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson s 
" How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee ; butter and milk ; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This Includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 

Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere ; atmospheric pressure ; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of storms ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Looinis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and I'liARMACEUTicALCiiEMisTRYinay 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being spent oti percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in compulations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, iu which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding ol 
t he principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

\loebra.— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly-gi vtj n to the literal notation. Ihe 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item ; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things ar" aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra- first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods ot oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use ot 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terras are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second terra, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments ; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land j retracing 
old lines; platting ; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and forte, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
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erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother-tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and Faculty, make apart of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.- The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of tbe Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history In outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term ol 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources ot 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 




forms of roofs and bridges; and care and use of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and var'ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term.— Free-hand drawing —After the 
study of numbers 8, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith s 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Eacli student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 

Thinl Venn.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and LITERATURE.— Mnl 
Year.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsing as 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meanings of 
words are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analysed with reference to their meaning, varle- 
tios of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is lb lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language and lit- 



otes of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties.* 

Special Hygiene— To the ladies of the fourth 
year a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire terra, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratory.continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and. com- 
plete in each, so that any studeut following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies : 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows :— 

Otin>enln/, etc.— Ml are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints and in general use and care ot tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training In a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-budding. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 
Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
i one tlie student is given a general view of the 
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rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpying, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them ; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice In plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings ; 
technical terms; and general duties of a . first-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons ol 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telenraphy.— 'S\w course of training involves foi 
winners the characters that compose the alpba- 
" and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,- attention being paid to 
spelling and to short, and precise expressions in 
messages,— abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as press re- 
ports messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruples, and the telephone, 

"sewing.— "Young ladies are taught in all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses and other gar- 
ments. They may furnish materials and work lor 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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The trains on this road connect closely at Bur 
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and west. 
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ling'ame'wi'th The' A", T _ . & S. F. trains, both east 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



" Electricity " Nonsense and Humbug. 

The aggregate amount of imposition, pet- 
ty swindling, and larger humbuggery, now- 
practiced, based upon " electricity," magnet- 
ism, galvanism, etc., is incredible to any one 
who has not watched the general newspaper 
advertising, and collected an assortment of 
a class of circulars now being daily distrib- 
uted throughout the country by the ton, in 
the mails, from drug stores, shops, and in 
various other ways. There are now her- 
alded electric, magnetic, or galvanic bands, 
batteries, belts, and brushes, pillH, potions, 
and lotions in infinite form and variety; 
while "electrical doctors" rival Egyptian 
frogs in number. As the enormous expense 
of all the above is kept up continuously, there 
must be an immense number of people gulled 
into paying the tax on their credulity — 
often at the sacrifice of the comforts and 
even necessities of daily life. 

There is some satisfaction in the fact that 
most of these mechanical contrivances sold, 
are in themselves positively inert and use- 
less, and therefore not injurious, while im- 
aginatively sick people, and others with 
slight nervous disorders, are soothed and 
comforted, and sometimes actually cured, 
through their belief in the efficacy of the 
otherwise useless nostrums. Take an il- 
lustration. We know a person in good 
position, of more than ordinary intelligence 
on most other subjects, who positively be- 
lieves himself benefited by a large horse- 
chestnut always carried in his pocket. To 
lose this, and be unable to get another, 
would give him the blues, if not bring on a 
spell of actual sickness. Another person 
of like intelligence has equal faith in a com- 
bination of copper and zinc, the size of a 
silver dollar, worn suspended from the neck, 
and called an " electric battery," though 
having no more electrical or galvanic or 
magnetic effect than so much silver, iron, 
stone, or wood ; that is, no effect at all, 
save upon the imagination. * * . * 

Galvanic electricity is set in motion by 
chemical action, and magnetic electricity by 
the motion of permanent magnets in a man- 
ner to have opposite poles pass each other 
with great rapidity. Either chemical or 
mechanical action," kept up, is necessary to 
the continuous development of electricity. 
This electricity may, by proper arrange- 
ment, be passed through the entire system, 
or any portion of it, and it may be useful in 
certain cases, or it may have a directly op- 
posite effect. Only an intelligent physician, 
on the spot to examine the patient and ap- 
ply the electricity in. the proper manner, 
can decide as to its uesefulness or injury. 

The entire class of fixed combinations of 
metals of whatever kind,— whether offered 
by Boyd, Elias, or any one else; whether 
called " electric," " galvanic," or " magnet- 
ic ; " whether of American or foreign ori- 
gin ; whether large or small ; whether 
round or oblong, or any other shape ; wheth- 
er ornamented with embossed figures of dev- 
ils or angels, with the flames of hades or the 
lightnings of heaven,— are all, in reality, 
just aH useful " electrically," " magnetically," 
or " galvanically " aB so much plain copper 
or lead, or zinc, or silver,— except as they 
operate upon one's faith through the prepos- 
terous claims put forth for their, in the en- 
terprising sellers' advertisements. This 
faith is so strong in many people that it is 
even safe for the dealers to promise to " re- 
turn the money," if the purchaser does not 
find benefit ; albeit it is easier in most cases 
to pay money than to get it back for 
" guaranteed " medicines and the like. The 
man who has got your money by ingenuity 
will be ingenious enough to worry you out 
with pretenses that " it was not used accord- 
ing to directions," or some other subterfuge. 
— American Agriculturist. 



Sheep In Kansas. 

A sheet giving a description of the lands 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, has just been issued by that company, 
giving a map of the State of Kansas. Of 
sheep-raising in this State, it is said that the 
fact that over 300,000 have been added to 
the sheep population of Kansas in the year 
1880, is evidence of the great interest taken 
in this industry in Kansas. Over half of 
this increase has been made in southwestern 
Kansas alone, where there are now over 
200,000 head, as against about 50,000 in 
1879. Two causes have contributed to this : 
one, the natural excellence of the country 
itself, its favorable location, its elevation, its 
pure atmosphere, its comparatively dry win- 
ters, its well-drained soil, its abundant sup- 
ply of nutritious buffalo and gramma grass- 
es and cheap winter feed, and the general 
success of those engaged in the business 
there for the past five years ; the other, the 
failure of the grasses along the base of the 
Rocky Mountains during the drouth of 1880, 
forcing sheepmen to seek the more reliable 
pastures of southwestern Kansas. Over 
250,000 head of sheep were driven into Kan- 
sas from Colorado and New Mexico alone, 
during the year 1880. Many of these, how- 
ever, were driven in on account of the great 
demand for them along the Arkansas valley, 
and the consequently better market for dis- 
posing of surplus stock. New York State 
has made large contributions to the sheep 
wealth of southwestern Kansas during the 
past year, more especially of thoroughbred 
rams, to cross with the native sheep from 
the West. — Spirit of Kansas. 

Polled Angns Cattle. 

In reply to Mr. Redfield, in the March 
number, on this subject, I wish to state that 
I visited Scotland in the summer of 1867, 
and saw many black polled cattle then, 
which brings my personal knowledge of 
them down twenty years later than those I 
mentioned having seen in 1841. None can 
admire or think more highly of these cattle 
than I do, as all can bear witness who read 
the numerous articles I have written in their 
favor, as I might say, for over forty years 
past, but especially such as have been pub- 
lished in various agricultural journals from 
my pen for nine years past, all the way 
from New York to Colorado. I have also 
written repeated articles for the British pa- 
pers. When I first heard of the late Mr. 
Grant's extensive purchase of land in Kan- 
sas, I wrote him strongly urging him to 
stock it largely with his own native polled 
cattle ; for he was a Scotchman,— by birth, 
at least, — I am informed. I have no doubt 
polled cattle of good breeds can be reared 
ten per cent cheaper than horned breeds; 
and then how much greater the comfort in 
handling them! They can also be trans- 
ported much cheaper and more safely, and 
with less injury to each other, to market.— 
A. B. Allen, in Live-Stock Journal. 



While a car was being loaded with wheat 
out of the elevator at Nortonville, last Tues- 
day, Ben Lawson, a boy about twelve years 
old, and son of W. L. Lawson, accompanied 
by another boy, ascended to the bin from 
which the wheat was being taken. During 
this process, with playful intent, Ben would 
let himself down into the sinking wheat 
and then draw out, supporting himself by 
the cross ties inside of the bin. His hold 
must have finally slipped and he was car- 
ried to the bottom. The first discovery 
was the wheat ceased running, and Messrs. 
Johanner and McCoy, who attended the ele- 
vator, on looking around to find the cause, 
discovered the boy's feet partially through 
the shoot. When extricated, he was life- 
less. — Valley Falls New Era. 



Oar Exchanges. 

The Solomon Sentinel says that the Nation- 
al Solar Salt Works at that place, will be 
completed by/ the first of May. 

Chase is fast becoming a sheep-raising 
county ; and a more advantageous point for 
a woolen mill could not well be selected. — 
Chase County Courant. 

Thos. Donahoe, of this city, has the con- 
tract for repairing the damage done the Wa- 
terville bridge by the late flood. The Tel- 
egraph says the contract, as it now stands, 
will cost the township $350. The west-side 
pier is to be built up solid, and the stone 
laid in cement. — Blue Rapids Times. 

J. Wilson had five head of cattle stray up 
into Kingman county, near Kalamazoo post- 
office ; and, when he went after them, was 
required to pay forty dollars before he could 
get possession of his property. This species 
of robbery is practicea regularly by our herd- 
law neighbors. — Medicine Lodge Cresset. 

We noticed a farmer's wagon with a cord 
or more of peanuts, in two-bushel sacks, 
piled up as high as they could lay on, 
standing on the street last Saturday. He 
was selling them for fifty cents per bushel. 
The cultivation of peanuts is peculiarly 
adapted to our soil, and could be made 
quite profitable.— Oreat Bend Democrat. 

A significant but melancholy comment on 
the value of the work actually accomplished 
by the much-valued Boston schools, is found 
in the fact that a prominent lawyer who 
wished a copyist recently, was forced to re- 
ject a large number of applicants who had 
graduated from our high school ; for the 
simple reason that not one of them could 
spell common words, even tolerably.— Bos- 
ton Courier. 

The hoop-skirt is coming into fashion 
again ; and ten years hence the man who 
digs gardens will feel the need of some new 
and wicked-looking words with which to 
express himself when he strikes one of these 
profanity-provoking outcasts about four 
inches under the ground. Nothing demoral- 
izes a gardener more, unless it may be when 
his spade strikes a piece of old rag carpet.— 
Leavenworth Times. 

The Kansas Freedmen's Association, we 
are permitted to authoritatively state, is clos- 
ing up business as rapidly as possible. A 
committee, consisting of T. A. Reck, John 
D. Knox and John M. Brown, has been ap- 
pointed to receive all monies and donations 
of clothing, to pay all bills, and settle with 
John M. Brown for his services. _ The latter 
will, we understand, devote his time, in 
company with Mrs. Comstock, to working 
up a national association, with headquarters 
at Cairo, 111.— North Topeka Times. 

New England is becoming a great crimi- 
nal curiosity-shop. The latest addition to 
the list of unique crimes is the burglary, near 
North Andover, by two esteemed students 
of Philips Academy, who were "industrious 
and frugal, ' saving their earnings in order 
to secure an education,' " and who were in 
the act of adding to their assets from anoth- 
er's property when they were surprised, and 
one was shot dead. Here is a good study 
for experts in sociology. These fellows 
were twenty-one years old (twins — did 
that have anything to do with the affair?), 
reared in a respected family, under the very 
shadow of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and were pursuing the higher educa- 
tion in a Christian school famed for its 
thoroughness. They could no doubt have 
got help from some" of the many funds de- 
voted to such objects; and yet they stole. 
What does it all mean ? The solution of a 
few problems like this would be worth more 
to the world than all its divinity schools and 
theological libraries.— Leavenworth Times. 
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Tbe KiuiNiiN Academy. 

We are in receipt of a copy of "The 
Transactions of the Kansas Academy of 
Science," for 1879-80, and find many inter- 
esting papers in it. Considerable credit is 
due to the worthy secretary for the editorial 
skill that he exhibits in the neat arrange- 
ment of this report. One of the most inter- 
esting papers contained in it is "An excur- 
sion to the birthplace of the Montezumas," 
by Col. Theo. S. Case, of the Kansas City 
Review, which paper we think adds consid- 
erably to our knowledge of the prehistoric 
races that once inhabited this country. In 
speaking of the many theories which find a 
popular credence as to the cause of the de- 
population of New Mexico and adjacent ter- 
ritory, the Colonel makes a remark which 
strikes us forcibly. We quote : " It seems 
unquestionable that some vast change took 
place in the geological and physical condi- 
tion of the country, causing its fountains to 
dry up, and changing its fertile valleys to 
arid wastes, thus literally starving the people 
out, and forcing them to find new homes. 
This idea brings to the front the theory of 
the continent of Atlantis, * * * * a 
theory which, if established, will enable us 
to account for the migrations of ancient 
peoples from one continent to another, with- 
out taxing our credulity with the extremely 
doubtful one of the Behring's Strait route." 
The evidence seems conclusive that this 
country once supported a dense population ; 
and, in explanation of its present state, we 
think the above theory the only tenable one. 

Mr. Case cites authorities to prove that 
the pre-Aztecs, or Toltecs, were identical 
with the Mound Builders of the United 
StateB ; and that they " bear so distinctly an 
Asiatic stamp as to point to the Mongaloid 
regions of the Old World as the home of 
their remote ancestors." The paper gives a 
discription of antique ruins found on the 
Pecos river. 

The report of the Academy contains a 
number of technical papers upon the natu- 
ral history of Kansas, a theme which cannot 
fail to be of greater or less interest to the 
people of the State. 

The insects of this and adjoining States 
receive a good deal of attention by the mem- 
bers of the Academy. We know of no 
country affording so great a variety, all 
things considered, of insects as does the 
State of Kansas ; and many of them are of 
considerable importance to every person in 
the State. Prof. F. H. Snow, of the State 
University, takes the lead with quite com- 
prehensive lists of several orders of insects 
found in this and adjoining States, includ- 
ing many new species. 

These papers, together with his meteoro- 
logical summary and the " Magnetic Decli- 
nation in Kansas for October, 1880," by 
Prof. II. S. 8. Smith, of the University ; 
"Kansas Minerals," by the late Prof. 
Mudge, of Manhattan ; " Botanical Notes," 
by B. B. Smyth, of Great Bend, and J. H. 
Carruth, of Lawrence ; " Ornithology of Riley 
county, Kansas," by Dr. C. P. Blachly, Man- 
hattan ; and the " Preliminary Catalogue of 
Kansas Reptiles and Batrachian," by F. W. 
Cragin, of Cambridge, Mass., — are espec- 
ially valuable as matters of reference to the 
student of natural history. . 

Perhaps the papers of most general inter- 
est to the inhabitants of western Kansas are, 
Judge F. G. Adams' "Irrigation in Kan- 
sas," and Mr. H. R. Hilton's "Rainfall in 
its relation to Kansas farming." Judge Ad- 



ams, in his paper, shows that irrigation has 
been made practicable in Kansas, in some 
cases, without the aid of science in any great 
degree, and thinks that science may be 
made to help in carrying forward this work 
which has been begun without its interven- 
tion. One instance mentioned is, " that 
there is abundant testimony to the fact that 
a patch of sweet potatoes, the plants for 
which were raised in the open ground, with 
no hot-bed of any sort, and which were set 
out in July, yielded nearly a thousand bush- 
els to the acre." This occurred out in " the 
Great American Desert," in the Arkansas 
Valley. The paper compares the Kansas 
experiments with works of irrigation in oth- 
er countries, showing that, had the knowl- 
edge gained by practical work of this kind 
elsewhere been utilized here, the results 
might have been more satisfactory. Mr. 
Hilton finds that the soil of Kansas changes 
gradually from east to west ; i. e., " in east- 
ern Kansas, the soil is a black loam, resting 
on a clay formation ; the soil of central 
Kansas is a dark sandy loam, resting on a 
porous marl clay ; while that of the western 
portions of the State is still more sandy, 
and the subsoil more porous. As. a rule, 
the surface soil grows deeper and the sub- 
soil more porous as we pass from the east 
to west." 

As the rainfall is graduated in the same 
direction and with the same regularity as 
the soil, and as the soil of western Kansas 
is capable of retaining all the moisture it 
receives, while that of the eastern part of 
the State rejects a great portion of the moist- 
ure received for want of capacity to hold 
it, it follows that the amount of rain which 
falls on the western lands would be much 
too great for the eastern soil, and vice versa. 
The last two papers seem to point to solu- 
tions of several vexatious questions, and 
should be read by all. — Sup't Graham. 



College Work. 

The drift of thinking for the past twenty 
years has been toward a clearer understand- 
ing of the use of education in the various 
arts of life. Experiments in industrial edu- 
cation have gone all about the subject ; and 
theorizers still have their own way, in ram- 
bling debate, over the impracticability of 
of such effort. But there are a few facts, es- 
tablished by experience, which show what 
such institutions ought to do 

FOR FARMERS' SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 

Of course, the first idea in every thought 
of a college is education of youth. What- 
ever else it may do in the way of discovery 
of truth or dissemination of facts, must be 
second to this, and made to add to its means 
of education. If the sons and daughters of 
farmers are not of first importance in the 
college, it should be called by another name. 
But they are first ; and the capable men and 
women of sense and knowledge, — such as 
ought to paBs from these colleges to the 
farms and households,— must be the chief 
means of a better and more profitable agri- 
culture. It is thought carried into these 
every-day callings that makes of them the 
true arts, and directs all the labor to profit 
of those who toil. 

These colleges, then, can stimulate youth 
to energetic thinking in line with their life- 
work. For this end, the course of study and 
training keeps their minds busy with the 
nature of materials upon which they work. 
Plants and their development from seeds 
become lessons in direct observation of the 
nature by whose influence they raise their 
crops. To " knew beans " has been the test 
of common sense for ages ; but the thought- 
ful observation that distinguishes beans from 
beans, is juBt as necessary to a further prog- 
ress in clear-headed energy. If the temper 



of such a college is right, all the studies 
gain their interest from the constant turning 
of the students' thoughts upon the life with 
which they are most familiar. The broader 
field for comparison afforded by their gener- 
al information, enables them to think more 
earnestly and exactly. Young men are ev- 
ery year going out from these colleges to be- 
come leaders in agricultural and horticultu- 
ral circles, widening with every increase of 
acquaintance and experience, because they 
think their way forward. Such men do not 
bring science into disrepute by an effort to 
farm by so-called scientific rules; for they 
know that science gives only general princi- 
ples by which clear-headed observation can 
obtain practical rules of action. 

INFORMATION. 

Such an institution must also serve its 
purpose by furnishing a fund^ of information 
suitable for use in its course of training, and 
available in practice. The very studies 
have to be fully up with the times. The 
professors hold their place as successful 
teachers, only as their researches keep them 
in the front rank of well-informed students 
of their special sciences. Their laboratory 
illustrations must all be chosen with care, 
to give moBt insight into the truths they il- 
lustrate. But this does not make them able 
to be mere news gatherers in the statistics of 
an art which they foster. Their first busi- 
ness is teaching the principles of which sta- 
tistics furnish illustrations, and, in some 
measure, the basis of investigation. But 
the full investigation needed for best teach- 
ing requires 

EXPERIMENT. 

How much or little of this work can be 
done by these colleges, depends upon means 
and opportunity. Usually, the demand is 
all-embracing, and the means very limited. 
Naturally, since the first work is teaching, 
the chief efforts in experiment must be to 
establish principles, and enforce them. 
These are sometimes looked upon as out of 
the line of practical work, because of the 
peculiar circumstances of hot-house or labo- 
ratory, plotted field or feeding-pen, which 
confine the questions to simple elements. 
We must not forget that the complica- 
tions of ordinary practice prevent any very 
exact experiments, and our first object must 
be to simplify surroundings. This we do in 
regulating variations, and bringing all as 
much under our control as possible. 

That a college should push on into field 
experiment for practical rules, nobody 
doubts ; but this work will move faster if its 
best energies are kept constantly fresh by 
contact with minds to be taught. So the 
practical training of students in the arts, 
gives room for best education in principles 
that will hold through all practice, and 
demands the first energies of the College 
forces. — President Fairchild. 






Mound Builders. 

Since the organization of the Scientific 
Club of this institution, a little more than 
a year ago, a great deal of field-work has 
been done by its members. The Club is 
divided into sections, corresponding in name 
with the several sciences which it proposes 
particularly to study. Of these sections, 
that of archaeology has been especially 
busy of late, with the labor of opening some 
of the many mounds found in this vicinity, 
which were left by that mysterious, prehis- 
toric people commonly known as Mound 
Builders. 

As these mounds furnish all the attain- 
able data from which we can hope for a 
knowledge, however meagre, of the manners 
and customs of this people without a his- 
tory, the results of these explorations are 
worthy of note. Perhaps the most notice- 



able fact that has been developed by the 
work of the Club, is the marked dissimilar- 
ity existing between mounds and their con- 
tents which are located upon high bluff land 
and those found in creek bottoms. Of the 
twenty-seven mounds opened by members 
of the Club, nine were found on bottom land 
and eighteen on bluff. The difference be- 
tween these mounds, which for convenience 
we will call bluff' and bottom mounds, will 
be more readily seen after a brief descrip- 
tion has been given. 

The bottom mounds vary in height from 
an almost imperceptible elevation to one 
and one-half feet above the general surface. 
They all contained charcoal, some of which 
was still attached to unburned wood. This 
charcoal is often in such condition that the 
kind of wood from which it was produced, 
is easily identified: oak, elm, and willow 
were found. They also contained a great 
deal of pottery, or earthen vessels, gener- 
ally in fragments, all of which had the same 
general form, and range in capacity from 
a half pint to a half bushel. This pottery 
usually has the "grass marks" upon the 
body of the vessels, and on their rims a 
slight effort at ornamentation ; but they are 
not otherwise marked, except in a few cases 
where rude attempts at drawing the out- 
lines of animals, were made upon the body 
of the vessel. They all have rounded bot- 
toms: and a few of the smaller ones have 
handles, or lugs ; but the large ones have 
none. 

The fire-places or ovens, mortars for 
grinding corn, and the animal bones, some 
of which are charred, found in these bottom 
mounds, would seem to indicate that they 
were places of residence for some length of 
time ; while the large numbers of flint chips, 
together with arrowheads, stone axes, whet- 
stones of Dakota sandstone, and flint knives, 
found, would imply a workshop as well. 

These arrowheads differ from those of 
the bluff mounds, in their larger size, in 
having Bmooth margins, and in seldom be^ 
ing notched at the base. Those found in 
the bluff mounds are small, measuring from 
one-half to one and one-half inches in length, 
and are very beautifully formed. They are 
always notched at the base and have deep- 
ly serrated margins. One of the bottom 
mounds proved an exception to the rule, 
and is, so far as we know, unique in that it 
contained human bones. This is the only 
instance of the kind yet discovered. In an- 
other was found a mud-wasp's nest which, 
with its contents, had been baked before be- 
ing buried. 

The bluff mounds are from one to four 
feet in height ; and are always burial places, 
having a greater or less quantity of partial- 
ly burned human bones in them. This 
shows the custom of cremating the dead. 
Often two or more skeletons are found in a 
single mound, in" positions which seem to 
prove that the burial of the second or later 
body, took place after the original mound 
had been completed. These mounds contain, 
in addition to human bodies, flint arrow- 
heads ; bone daggers, fish-hooks, and beads ; 
pottery ; and in one was found a portion of a 
copper bracelet. The discovery of this cop- 
per ornament is, we believe, the only in- 
stance of copper being found in any Mound 
Builder's mound in Kansas. 

The bluff pottery has not the "grass 
marks" which usually appear upon that 
found in the bottoms ; and it is always, and 
often very finely, ornamented. The bone 
daggers are from six to twelve inches in 
length, and are made from the bones of some 
large animal. The joint end of the bone 
forms the butt end of the handle. The 
"grip" is marked somewhat like that of a 
modern gunstock. 
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In studying the results of these excava- 
tions, two theories present themselves: 
first, that the bluff and bottom mounds were 
made by two distinct races of people, who 
lived in this country at different periods, 



•and whose manners and customs differed/ Vwe are under obligations to Judge Adams, th 



from each other ; or, second, that all 
mounds were built by one race, and that 
this race manufactured one kind of pottery 
for economic purposes and another for 
cinerary urns, or some similar 
which latter they buried with their dead ; 
also that they made one kind of arrowheads 
for use in killing game and another kind 
which is always found only in burial mounds, 
for warlike purposes or for burial as memen- 
toes with the dead. But the fact that noth- 
ing found in oae class of mounds is ever 
found in the other, seems to support the first 
theory. 

As the work of the Club, in this direction, 
progresses, we hope to be able to determine 
whether these mounds were the work of two 
different peoples, and, if they were, which 
was the older; and, to accomplish this, we 
invite the co-operation of any one feeling an 
interest in the " oldest inhabitant." — Sup't 
Graham. 



The quarterly report of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture Is received. This re- 
port contains a large amount of valuable statistical 
information. The report contains also an article 
on the " Tame Grasses," by the Managing Editor 
of this paper. 



tliera ^ffl cient Secretary of the State Historical Society 

^1 for a bound volume containing the first and second ryjom is. 
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Students should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 

at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 

and at once enquire for the President's office at 

\ the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 

leting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 

g found a place to live, each student, new or old, 

expected to notify the President where his 
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biennial reports of the transactions of the Society. 
The volume before us is a valuable one, and shows 
pretty conclusively that the State Historical Sod? 
and I | tT is one of our most useful Institutions. / 

Our lawns, fields and pastures are literally cov- 
ered with young clover plants. Over large spac- 
es, the young plants are so numerous as to crowd 
each other, and almost entirely cover the ground. 
This is, however, by no means an unusual experi- 
ence; and we are decidedly of the opinion that 
the Kansas farmer who once gets a stand of clover, 
will be able to keep it as long as he lives. 

What ails that town-clock? For systematic and 
successful dodging, that clock beats any member 
of the Begislature we have heard of. We have 
known as many as fifteen repeaters and chronome- 
ters, gold and silver, open-faced and hunting-cased, 
to be turned, at the same time, on that regulator 
of siderial motion; but within an hour it could 
manage to differ from them all, anywhere from 
five to fifteen minutes. 
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Educational Gossip. 

The Ellis Headlight has a young school- 
ma'am for an editor. 

The Concordia Blade of last week pub- 
lished a very full history of Cloud county. 

The Davis county institute will be held 
in July. Professor Robert Hay is to be the 
conductor. 

The Emporia Musical Union has arranged 
the cast for a new opera, Olivette, which will 
be rendered in the course of about a month. 

Prof. B. T. Davis, of the Normal School, 
has been employed to conduct the Labette 
county teachers' institute, during the com- 
ing summer. 

At a recent examination of teachers, at 
Washington, conducted under the new law, 
out of 29 applicants, eleven received no cer- 
tificate. There were Heven second, and 
eleven third grades granted. 

The new $10,000 brick school-house at 
Washington is approaching completion. It 
is a handsome structure, and reflects great 
credit upon the enterprising town. It is 
among the largest school-houses in north- 
western Kansas, and will be roomy enough 
to accommodate the increasing school popu- 
lation for several years. 

The Sumner County Press is a little off in 
saying : " Twenty-one years ago this month, 
a steamboat ascended the Kaw River as far 
as Topeka. The venture has never been 
repeated." In territorial days, steamboats 
have repeatedly ascended the Kaw as far as 
Manhattan and Fort Riley. The lumber 
for our College building on the upper farm, 
was brought to the mouth of the Blue on a 
steamer. 



THE INDUSTRIALIST. 



SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1881. 



BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 



> Another invigorating though not heavy shower, 

simply a " fine rain," fell last night. 

About nine acres have, this spring, been seeded 
to the tame grasses, mostly orchard-grass. 



The weather, during the week, has been very 
favorable to the wheat crop; and the change In 
the appearance of the crop has been quite marked. 

The regular " monthly " examinations were held 
in all the classes yesterday. This is the last ex- 
amination before the final one at the close of the 
year. 

The fruit trees, particularly apple, plum and 
cherry, are a mass of bloom ; and even the peach 
trees, which have been pronounced dead to the 
root, show a liberal sprinkling of bloom. 

A stranger visiting the College during the week, 
remarked, " I have no trouble in finding the Col- 
lege: it's the greenest spot on the line of the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railroad." The tame grasses do It. 



When the newspaper business was free, and un- 
fettered by foolish sumptuary regulations, we 
used, at this season of the year, to clip from our 
exchanges, savory items something as follows: 
" Mr. Smith yesterday brought into our office a 
stalk of rye measuring — - inches." But, since 
the passage of the prohibitory amendment, we 
shall get no more of these valuable facts. The 
editor will have no further use for the straws. 



Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 



Dr. L. McLean, a veterinary surgeon, who has 
spent some weeks in Investigating the contagious 
diseases of domestic animals in the West, in the 
interest of the National Department of Agricult- 
ure, visited the College on Thursday and Friday; 
and, with members of the Faculty, has visited 
herds in the neighborhood, giving in many cases 
valuable veterinary counsel. The Doctor reports 
the cattle of the State generally in very healthy 
condition, but very thin from the short feed and 
the severe winter. That imaginary disease, the 
"hollow horn," seems to have given place this 
spring to an abysmal hollow in the gastric region. 

We have put down a good deal of blue-grass sod 
this season, upon terraces and lawns, and are sat- 
isfied that the work has been very succcessful. 
Our aim has been, first, to put the sod upon mellow, 
rich soil; and, if this is clayey in composition, so 
much the better. Press the sods close together, 
leaving no air spaces between them, and pack the 
sod by pounding and stamping as solid and close 
to the ground as possible. This last is a vital 
matter, and more depends upon it than upon any 
other one thing connected with sodding. After 
the sod has been put down, sprinkle over it a 
light coating of mellow earth, which should be 
raked in so as to fill perfectly all the little inter- 
spaces of the sod. 

Dr. Wendell Willlston, under the auspices of the 
Webster Society, gave a very Interesting and in- 
structive lecture, In the chapel, on Saturday even- 
ing. Subject, " Some fossil wonders of America." 
Truly, some of the creatures shown by the Doctor 
were "wonders" enough. For example: a few 
years, or a few millions, ago,— it matters not 
which, — there was a kind of live stock in this 
country which measured twenty to forty feet in 
height and sixty to eighty in length, and weighed 
not less than forty tons. Again, there were birds 
with teeth and solid bones, and reptiles with 
wings; and one delightful creature was shown 
whose brain was located between its hips, the true 
brain being so small that it could be drawn through 
the spinal canal. This last fact seems to us to fur- 
nish our political writers, and those engaged in 
newspaper controversies, a very valuable and 
pointed comparison. 



ENTERING COLLEGE, 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later In the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if tbey have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 



EXPENSES OF THE 00TJBSE. 
/ Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
'incidental or "contingent" expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
Erocured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
ve dollars a term. Those wishing to procury 
books before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, $1.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .60 
Class lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .66 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from $2.75 to $3.60 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for $1.60 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from $1.60 to $2.60 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

EAENINQ8. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor — upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 
hour. 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 

COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES, 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty ; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect;' and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, Its result being graded in the same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, snowing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training in our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, for use at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing, is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the 
students and members of the Faculty. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 

Oeneral good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere, is expected of all. Every stu- 
dent is encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
"upon honor "to maintain a good repute. Fail- 
ure to do so is met by prompt dismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



JUTigh-bred Short-horns. 

I have on hand for sale a number of Short-horn 
bulls, from one to three years old, ready for ser- 
vice, of a breeding and quality rarely equaled. 

Among them are seven pure Princesses of the 
best strains, two Peris (pure Bates), several Young 
Marys, and other good families. Most of them are 
sired by the famous Uh Duke of Hillhurtt S1S09. 

For catalogues and particulars, address 

J. C. Stone, jr., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

A re you Going West? 

All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or-California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducements to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 

a 
MANHATTAN CARDS. 



Vardware, Tinware, Ac 

A. J. WHITFORD. 

Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 
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Brlggs' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 

MTanhattan Bakery. 

WM. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 



Tone A Firestone. 

M ^ LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



A P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks & Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OF PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 

W» ii rjroy lie's 

PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 

Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 

fil Plllsbnry, 

CT# BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 

Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 
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erchant Tailor. 



WM. B. LEICESTER. 



A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
band. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 

E. Lotlnck. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY. 

A mammoth ten-cent case of jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see us. 

m F. Eby. 

* FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 

Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 

"■Bopular Meat Market. 

M ~ M. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 

"DTlirlnbothani, Stlngley A Huntress. 

*^ MERCHANTS, 

PROP'RS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

~Vk Adams. 

MW * GROCERIES, PRO VISIONS, FRUITS, Ac. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 



ookseller and Stationer. 

S. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 

~WtT <'• Johnston. 

WW * DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1866. 



filothler. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

Manhattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 
1 J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections nave the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of, study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the Btudies her? laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture. Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives the general scope 
of the two; but. fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 
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FALL 
TERM. 


Arithmetic, 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 


i 

g 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 


M 


FALL 
TERM. 


Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 


a 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 


o 
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SPRING 
TERM. 


Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'iil Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 


< 


FALL 
TERM. 


Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 




WINTER 
TERM. 


Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 


g 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 


1 


FALL 
TERM. 


Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. . 


p 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Logic ; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoology. 

United States Constitution. 


pa 

o 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation ; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles Involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter. Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining ; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Year.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
quired characters; atavism ; correlation in the 
deveopment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity ; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ring to the system to be punned. Rotation of 
crops; general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of laber, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Year.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene; 
and, in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned : foods and digestions ; 
assimilation ; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial sonses; reproduction. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring .term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring terra, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology,— in the germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles ot Landscape Gardening. 

Although it islin a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
study of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view ; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain.— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms aud the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of Beeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding,grafting,layering,etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning ; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden ; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name aud 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologie changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use or manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson's 
" How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee; butter and milk; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 

Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of storms ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis' Mete^ 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistp.y may- 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being soent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity iu computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping.— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra.— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
fer the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things are aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 



etry _ 

the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying — The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges ; and care and use of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and various geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed In such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
sionally. , , . „ . 

Third Term.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows ; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves ; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plaus for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plaus giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature— First 
Year.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice In analysis and parsmgas 
may give pupils a clear idea of the .English sen- 
tence in all ' 



1 its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises n expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions iu synonyms, and associated meaningsof 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is to lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother-tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in theexpression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.- The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study iu the first year; aud special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the gover^ynent 
under which we live. In the fourth year, aftare- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history iu outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress iu science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis ot a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene.— To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratorv. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household.— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in eaxh, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies: 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without tees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows:— 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectlv in the line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpying, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught tho implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings ; 
technical terms ; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons of 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction ; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

The course of training involves for 



Telegraphy.- 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages,— abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as, press re- 
ports messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management, of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 
are explained. , , „ ,. 

Sewing.— Young ladies are taught in all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses and othei 'gar- 
ments They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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Fish-ponds. 

Fish-ponds can be made on a large per- 
centage of our southern farms, says the Dixie 
Farmer. A springy piece of ground, _ a 
small creek, or any combination which will 
furnish a constant supply of fresh water, is 
a prerequisite. Excavations can be made 
to any extent, to suit the taste or means of 
the owner. The dirt from these excavations 
should be removed far enough not to be 
washed back by rains. If the bottom can 
be covered with coarse gravel, or small 
stones, it will be desirable to do so, though it 
is by no means necessary. A few trunks of 
trees secured to the bottom will afford suita- 
ble hiding places for the finny population. 
An outlet as well as an inlet should be pro- 
vided, and proper screens be arranged to 
prevent the escape offish. The kind of fish 
to stock the ponds with depends on circum- 
stances. If the pond is fed with abundant, 
living springs and streams ; if the water can 
always be kept clear and cool, trout are,— 
undoubtedly the best fish to obtain. If the 
supply of water is scant, and the pond dis- 
posed to be turbid much of the time, bass, 
perch or carp will be desirable and will 
flourish. In most localities, the fish indig- 
enous to our fresh-water streams will bear 
transplanting. The cost of stocking the 
pond need not be a large item, even if spawn 
or young fish are procured from a distance. 
The pond need not be large to provide 
pasture for all a family of moderate dimen- 
sions can consume. Such food is decidedly 
healthy and palatable, and, when the supply 
is thus certain and easy of access, the cash 
expenses of a family are sensibly lessened. 
Pisiculture is receiving great attention in 
the northern and western portions of the 
country. Some of our southern rivers have 
been partially stocked with desirable varie- 
ties, and we hope to see the industry widely 
developed ; but we refer, in this article, to 
private and not public effort in this direc- 
tion. It will be a glorious thing to have 
all our lakes, ponds, creeks, bayous, and 
rivers well stocked with fish, from which 
the humblest man may draw supplies at 
will. But, as this desirable state of things 
is not likely to happen for some generations 
to come, the progressive citizen will do well 
to see what he can accomplish by his own 
endeavors, and for his own individual bene- 
fit. — Exchange. 

Tbe So-called " Hog Cholera." 
If there is any one subject upon which 
people have muddled ideas, it is that of die- 
eases of swine ; and, consequently, if from 
any cause a number of hogs in a herd or 
neighborhood die in the same week or 
month, the statement is made and circulated 
that "cholera" prevails. The term is com- 
paratively a meaningless one, and made to 
apply to any of a dozen different symptoms, 
when, in reality, hogs do not have any dis- 
ease that rightly could be called cholera: 
hence, when our farmers lose some of their 
hogs, we hope they will investigate, and see 
if the loss is not due rather to some misman- 
agement of their own than any epidemic. 
Of course it matters little to the loser by 
what name the disease is called which robs 
him of the best of his herd ; but no man in 
his right mind can suppose the hog becomes 
sick or dies from mere stubbornness. 

Some law of nature has been violated, and 
nature's penalty, disease, follows. Nature 
points unerringly to the fact that the hog, 
as well as any other animal, requires a va- 
riety of food ; and no greater mistake is 
made by breeders than confining him to 
corn day after day throughout the year. 
For fattening purposes nothing better than 
that can be produced for the same money, 
is likely to be found ; but, for healthy, vig- 
orous growth and frame making, it is far 



from a perfect food. It is too carbonaceous 
for bone or muscle production ; and without 
these an animal cannot have vitality, activ- 
ity or endurance. The unvaried use of it 
causes a feverish condition of the system, 
constipation, suspension of growth, and a 
general debility which makes the animal a 
ready prey to other and more malignant 
forms of disease. The Canadian and Yan- 
kee farmers do not lose their hogs from chol- 
era: with some corn, they feed potatoes, 
pumpkins, waste apples, vegetables, oats, 
beans, barley, bran, shorts, mill-stuff, peas, 
etc., a variety that produces a remarkable 
growth of healthy hogs at a minimum cost. 
In the Western States, where farmers 
raise hogs by hundreds, the most practica- 
ble means of supplying a change of_ feed is 
to grow clover, beets, and artichokes. 
Eightly managed, either of these will yield 
on an acre an enormous quantity of food on 
which pigs, shotes, and breeding animals 
thrive amazingly with little danger of the 
numerous ailments that cholera is a handy 
but nonsensical name for. Corn is good, 
well-nigh indispensable; but our farmers 
will be better off when they fully realize 
that something else is better to raise pigs 
on. Kansas farmers owe it to themselves 
to use every precaution against ravages 
of the much-talked-of " cholera."— Kansas 
Farmer. 

THER& exists uo surer or more hopeful 
sign of a better time coming, than the 
change which fifty years have brought about 
in the literary and intellectual status of farm- 
ers as a class. Books that are still read and 
republished, speak of the rustic husbandman 
as a clodhopper, only a little less stupid 
aud brutal than the oxen and pigs that he 
raised and fed ; and of all manner of tricks 
and jokes played off on these plodding louts, 
by their disdainful " betters." Their talk 
was slow, heavy and awkward as their gait ; 
for only here and there were there any read- 
ers among them, or any ambition or care 
for polish. The world has turned upside 
down since those days ; and the stone that 
the builders rejected has become the chief. 
All the vast array of periodicals that now 
wing their way into every corner, find their 
most appreciative readers and best support- 
ers among the modern delvers in the soil. 
Not a paper now, unless absolutely technic- 
al, but has its agricultural column or quo- 
tation. Even our best magazines, like Scrib- 
ner and Harper, find it to their advantage to 
cater to the tastes and practical interests of 
the fruit-growers and farmers.— .#. Y. Tri- 
bune. 

Stock-raising. 

More and Btill more attention is being 
given to stock-raising in the west. On the 
small farms at the east and the north, with 
the long winters there, stock cannot be 
raised profitably. Here in the west, where 
lands are cheap, there is no branch of farm- 
ing that pays so well. Like wheat, cotton 
and tobacco farming, stock-raising does not 
impoverish the soil. The droppings of the 
stock keep up the fertility of the land. . This 
is an item of very great importance, and but 
little appreciated by farmers ' generally. 
Whether the farm shall be worn out or 
kept fertile, is but little considered. Those 
who have lived at the east know what worn- 
out farms mean. They know there is a 
great deal of hard work and very little 
profit in cultivating such. Stock-raising 
will avert the calamity of exhausted lands. 

There is another feature that most farm- 
ers should consider, and that is, there is far 
less labor connected with stock-raising than 
with most other branches of farming. There 
is not the necessity for so many hired men. 
Plowing, seeding, harvesting and hauling 



the products to market, are, comparatively, 
avoided. 

But, to raise stock profitably, ample prep- 
aration Bhould be made. Pastures and 
meadows and corn-fields are needed. One 
should have these before embarking in the 
business to any large extent. Sheds and 
stables are needed for winter protection. 
Care and attention are as well rewarded in 
stock-raising as in any other business. — Col- 
man's Rural World. 

Onr Exchanges. 

Live chickens are shipped from Hum- 
boldt to Leadville, Colorado. By the way, 
much of our country produce finds a ready 
sale in the mountains of Colorado. — Hum- 
boldt Union. 

Cattle men all over this section have com- 
menced stocking their ranges with thorough- 
breds. Every day we hear of large pur- 
chases ; and, in a few years, a fine grade of 
cattle throughout will be the result.— An- 
thony Republican. 

Many of our farmers are enclosing pas- 
tures with barbed wire, and will thereby 
save one-sixth of their time for farm labor 
formerly taken up in watering and chang- 
ing stock attached to the lariat. A wise 
improvement. — Osborne County Farmer. 

The WaKeeny Leader says, that the wheat 
in western Kansas is splendid : no better 
show for a crop was ever had anywhere, than 
they have there now. This excellent condi- 
tion of this important crop extends to the 
State line on the north and west, and east to 
Salina. 

The laws of Kansas are very favorable to 
the farmer and stock-raiser, in respect of ex- 
emption from execution or sale. He is se- 
cure in the possession of 160 acres of land, 
with all improvements of whatever charac- 
ter, his implements and machinery, two 
horses, two cows, ten pigs, and the year's 
crops. 

A mule belonging to Esq. Bishop, of Hack- 
berry township, had to be killed last Sun- 
day, having hydrophobia in the worst form. 
It was bitten by a dog about thirty days ago, 
as well as several head of other stock be- 
longing to Mr. B. The other stock as yet 
have shown no bad symptoms. — Oswego In- 
dependent. 

According to official statistics of British 
agriculture, the total capital which it em- 
ploys is valued at £667,000,000; and the 
loss, in 1878, from crop failures amounted 
to £58,353,750, and to about £60,000,000 in 
1880,— a sum equal to nearly two-thirds the 
value of our recent enormous wheat crops. 
No wonder it hurts.— N. Y. Tribune. 

Farmers and others from the country 
have been liberal patrons of druggists and 
wholesale liquor dealers during the past 
week. They have bought whiskey by the 
jug, and taken it home with them. At 
Rowley's, yesterday, the floor alongside of 
the counter was lined with jugs. A looker- 
on could see these jugs taken out and put 
into the farm wagons ; and about as fast as 
one was taken another was filled. — Common- 
wealth. 

Beturns recently received from 917 points 
in ten western States, give the stock of young 
hogs as compared with 1880 as follows : 154 
places report more, 735 report less, and 28 
about the same ; while returns regarding 
the prospective supplies for June from the 
same States (848 places) give as follows : 689 
places report a light run, and 159 a good 
run. These reports were gathered with 
much care, and present a very fair index 
of the prospective hog supply. It is not 
likely, therefore, that the price of hogs will 
drop much during the next two months. — 
Prairie Farmer. 
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Atmospheric Ozone. 

A favorite study, which has suddenly 
come to naught, is upon the occurrence of 
ozone in the atmosphere. Much painstak- 
ing labor has been expended in noting the 
variations of the ozone in the air between 
day and night, different seasons, climates, 
and sections. An incentive to these labors 
existed in the supposed relation of ozone to 
vegetable nutrition, and to the health of 
man; Ozone, being an energetic oxidizer, 
would form assimilable compounds of nitro- 
gen, to nourish plants; and, if plants emit 
ozone, as is believed by some agricultural 
chemists, they would have within them- 
selves the power to partially supply the ni- 
trogen which they require. The large-leafed 
plants, according to this view, should be bet- 
ter able to supply themselves with these 
needed compounds ; and, seemingly to sub- 
stantiate this view, it was observed in agri- 
cultural practice that these same plants, 
with massive foliage, although they contain 
a larger amount of nitrogen, do not impov- 
erish the soil as do the fine-leafed cereals. 
Further, the presence in the atmosphere of 
such a vigorous oxidizing agent would de- 
stroy such organic matters as pervade the 
air; and epidemic diseases would be rarer, in 
proportion as the ozone increased in the air. 
But, being irrepsirable from its great activ- 
ity, throat diseases would proportionately in- 
crease. These considerations were sufficient 
to direct the greatest attention to atmos- 
pheric conditions in this respect. The usual 
test for ozone in the air has been the well- 
known iodide -of- potassium - starch - papers. 
The ozone oxidizes the potassium and sets 
free the iodine, which then reacts upon the 
starch, giving a blue which varies in intens- 
ity with the proportion of ozone present. 
This color is compared with a scale of vary- 
ing tints, and the corresponding number 
read off. It was known that other substanc- 
es, such as nitrous acid and hydric-peroxide, 
have the power to thus react with this test ; 
and that ozone would act only in the pres- 
ence of moisture. The influence of the lat- 
ter seems not to have been given its true 
importance. The former objection was met 
by the fact that peroxide of hydrogen was 
not known to exist in the air, even in mi- 
nute quantity ; and it was supposed to have 
been demonstrated that it gives the reaction 
only when, concentrated. The papers were 
blued under conditions when it could not 
have been due to nitrous acid. But later 
and more satisfactory investigations have 
shown that hydric superoxide does exist in 
the air, and that in sufficient quantity to re- 
act with the above test. The reliability of 
this test for estimating any oxidizing prin- 
ciple in the atmosphere, has been shown by 
observing that the hygroscopic character of 
the paper used, although the same formula 
be followed in preparing the reagent, so far 
influences the reaction that test papers from 
different sources, exposed together, give 
widely different results. The results with 
the same paper vary with the humidity, 
and seem to have little other value than is 
possessed in common by crude chemical 
hygrometers. Nor are the other tests which 
have hitherto been trusted, decisive be- 
tween ozone and these other oxidizers. So 
that the existence of ozone aa a usual con- 
stituent of the atmosphere, has been rend- 
ered quite problematical. Thallium papers, 
however, are not influenced by moisture, 
and seem to furnish a reliable means of es- 
timating the oxidizing principle present in 



the air ; and it seems, in general, to be per- 
oxide of hydrogen. 

Do these uncertainties regarding the ex- 
istence of ozone in the atmosphere, over- 
throw all the conclusions drawn from its 
supposed abundance? Does the untrust- 
worthiness of the conclusions based upon 
carefully conducted experiments, show the 
folly of trusting scientific "facts" and of 
accepting the theories founded upon them ? 
To the latter, the answer is an emphatic no : 
to the former, in one sense, it may be yes ; 
in another, it must be no. In the first place, 
while the proportion of the oxidizing agent, 
as determined by the iodide-of-potassium- 
starch-papers, is of no value whatever, and 
we do not know th at ozone is ever found in 
the mass of the atmosphere, the existence of 
some oxidizing agent is not, and cannot be, 
questioned. And, whether the action upon 
the thallium or other test papers be due to 
one or several of these agents, from a prac- 
tical standpoint would not seem to be so im- 
portant as the fact that the oxidizers exist, 
and do purify the air by consuming the 
effluvia, and other noxious substances that 
find their way into it. Nor are we to lose 
faith in the conclusions and theories of sci- 
entists because occasionally these conclu- 
sions are based upon inadequate knowledge. 
The scientific mind of the world is the em- 
bodiment of the known facts of nature. 
When a series of facts, learned by observa- 
tion or experiment, show the same thing, 
this scientific opinion is in accordance with 
them. When it is learned that other prin- 
ciples are involved than those previously 
known, without a protest, this opinion is 
founded upon the new facts. While a few 
scientific men, from association, find it diffi- 
cult to give up long cherished-views, no 
class of men are so little dogmatic as they. 
Even the same individuals may hold tena- 
ciously to other faiths, whether political, 
religious or socialistic, while in natural sci- 
ence he adjusts his belief in accordance 
with the light he has. 

We claim it as the chief reason for trust- 
ing scientific opinion, that a vast corps of 
trained workers are constantly testing from 
every point of view the various princi- 
ples upon which all theories and rules of 
action are based ; and so soon as a single 
fact inconsistent with an accepted principle 
is found, the principle and all views and 
practices due to it, are discarded. 

The question of the existence or non- 
existence of ozone in the atmosphere, which 
just now is in doubt because of the lack of 
proper tents, was previously answered in the 
affirmative ; and the answer was a purely 
chemical one, involving chemical reactions. 
And yet no one will doubt that pure chem- 
istry gives to man the most trustworthy ev- 
idence in his possession. — Prof. Failyer. 



Entomological Queries Answered. 

M, H. Carter, of Canton, Kansas, sends 
several specimens of beetles, with the fol- 
lowing remarks: "Please tell me some- 
thing in respect to their habits, whether 
they are injurious or otherwise; for we 
living out beyond the sixth principal me- 
ridian are very suspicious of every new in- 
sect. These ins cts are flying now in count- 
less numbers ; and their very abundance 
makes us fear some new wheat pest." 

The beetles received are specimens of a 
small, brownish ground beetle, called by en- 
tomologists Agonoderm comma. They are 
common throughout the State, and more 
noticeable during the spring months, when, 
as our correspondent states, they fly in great 
numbers. The habits of the beetle are not 
fully known ; but, judging by what we do 
know of it, and by analogy, we would say 
that the farmers in the section from which 



our correspondent writes, are to be congratu- 
lated on the abundance of the insect. It be- 
longs to the extensive coleopterous family, 
OaroMdce, which includes many predaceous 
beetles well known as the enemies of some 
of our most destructive insects. The spe- 
cies in question is recorded by Prof. Riley, 
in his first report on the Rockey Mountain 
Locust, as destroying the egg of that far-fly- 
ing pest ; and it doubtless feeds largely, in 
both perfect and preparatory stages, upon 
the underground eggs and larvae of other 
insects. The greatest annoyance caused by 
this beetle is when it swarms about the 
lighted lamp in the evening, in spring and 
summer, to the disturbance of the student. 

Hon. Martin Allen sends a cottonwood 
twig upon which are fastened, in two over- 
lapping rows, the flat, oval, bluish-grey 
eggs of the " katydid," Mkrocentrus retiner- 
vis. These eggs are found upon the twigs 
of many other trees, shrubs, and vines, and 
often on posts or other objects. They are 
placed there by the female in the autumn, 
and hatch the spring following. The young 
katydid feeds, like its parent, upon vegeta- 
tion of any kind. Their notes are familiar 
to every one, and characteristic of the sultry 
evenings of midsummer. These notes are 
produced only by the males, which have the 
upper wings provided with rasps to produce, 
and " sounding boards " to intensify, the 
notes. The eggs are sometimes parasitized 
by a small hymenopterous fly, and in such 
cases of course fail to hatch. — Prof. Popenoe. 



The Educationist for May brings the pro- 
gramme, as far as completed, of the State 
Teachers' Association, to be held at Man- 
hattan, June 21st, 22d, and 23d. It is rich 
and interesting, and we take pleasure in 
reproducing it : — 

Tuesday, 7 : 30 P. M. — Annual address by 
Pres't Wm. Wheeler, Sup't of schools, Otta- 
wa. 

8 p. M. — Social and reunion. 

Wednesday, 9 A. M.— A paper, " The Em- 
ilie of Rousseau," by Miss Grace C. Bibb, 
Professor of Pedagogics, University of Mis- 
souri. 

9 : 45 A. M. — A paper by Mr. Carl Mar- 
shal, Paola. Discussion — Messrs. J. H. 
Lee, M. ChideBter, R. C. Story, L. T. Gage, 
A. M. Crary, and others. 

11 A. M.— A paper by Hon. J. M. Green- 
wood, Kansas City. Subject not yet an- 
nounced. 

1 : 45 p. M. — An address by Hon. O. S. 
Munsell, Council Grove, Kansas. " Mosaic 
compared with Modern Biolgy." 

2 : 45 p. M. — A paper by Prof. D. E. San- 
ders, Fort Scott. "Manual Schools; Shams 
in Education." Discussion. 

3 : 45 P. M. — A paper by Prof. D. H. Rob- 
inson, Professor of Latin and Literature, 
University of Kansas. 

7 : 30 p. M. — Address by Hon. Jas. L. 
Denton, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Arkansas. "The Educational 
Movement in the South." 

Thursday, 9 : A. M. — A paper by Hon. 
J. R. Campbell, Superintendent of schools, 
Newton, Kansas. "Educational Forces." 

8 : 45 A. M. — A paper by Miss Lillian P. 
Hoxie, Fort Scott. "Supplementary Read- 
ing in Schools." Discussion. 

11 : A. M. — Hon. Geo. W. Hobs. " Litera- 
ture in Public Schools." 

1 : 45 p. M.— A paper by R. C. Meade, 
Superintendent of Atchison schools. " Hot- 
house Education." 



A wail of discontent seems to be going 
up over the country among teachers, about 
the manner in which they are treated. The 
chronic complaint of low wages seems to be 
the foremost. They say the profession has no 
prizes. 

A soldier can win promotion as well as 
glory, and can come at last to be one of the 
chief personages of his country. A man of 
business can gain wealth ; another can at 



once sour into fame. The teacher has no 4J 
hold upon bis place and can acquire none, 
no matter if he is the best teacher in the 
universe: he is compelled to obey his infe- 
riors. The average school committees say, 
the educational journals are not equal in 
knowledge and capacity to the average 
te her. This a ertion might be ques- 
tioned ; but probably theaverage school com- 
mittee does not know as much about teach- 
ing as the teacher whom they elect, direct, 
and dismiss. 

Holding his place at the mercy of the 
school committee, the teacher can not speak 
his mind freely, even on subjects relating to 
the management of the school. He must 
please, he must flatter them by acquiescence. 
He can be sincere, direct and wise only at 
the risk of his position. Our great lack is 
a better organization of the whole teaching 
service, so as to keep out the incompetent, 
and to enable the competent to gain due 
promotion and reasonable emolument. — Mi- 
ami Republican. 



Educational Gossip. 

It will be remembered, especially by 
about one hundred citizens of Topeka, that 
a note for about $1,800 was given several 
months ago, in payment for a portion of the 
land upon which the Reform School is lo- 
cated. It was expected that the Legislature 
would make an appropriation to pay the 
amount, but none was made. Now the 
signers of the note have presented it to the 
county, requesting the commissioners to pay 
it, a law having been passed last winter au- 
thorizing the county to do so, and the audi- 
or has refused to audit it. Some future action 
may be taken by the board, ; but so far the 
signers have not received much consolation. 
— Commonwealth. 

The following-named teachers have been 
selected by the county superintendents and 
approved by State Superintendent Speer, as 
normal-school conductors and instructors: 
Shawnee county, conductor, L. A. Thomas; 
instructor, E. E. Heath ; E. S. Randlebush 
and Chas. G. Fox will also assist. Osage 
county, conductor, J. A. Race, salary, $125; 
instructors, M. R. Banker, J. E. Williamson, 
Judson Adams, W. E. Baily and M. P. Spen- 
cer. Elk county, conductor, M. R. Cook, 
salary $125 ; instructors, J. D. Simpson and 
N. Newby. Dickinson county conductor, 
L. A. Thomas, salary $160 ; instructors, O. 
H. Crary and J. R. Burton. Bourbon coun- 
ty, conductor, D. E. Sanders, salary $130 ; 
instructors, P. C. Young, of Lawrence, and 
B. Hudson, and O. P. Lee, of Fort Scott. 
Mitchell county, conductor, F. A. Fitzpat- 
rick, salary, $185 ; instructor, Miss M. H. 
Spencer. McPherson county, conductor, W. 
H. Sweet, salary $150; instructors, C. W. 
Vetnrn and C. Cook. Atchison county, con- 
ductor, H. D. McCartney, salary $150 ; in- 
structor. B. H. Nehant. Davis county, con- 
ductor, R. H. Hay, salary $100 ; instructor, 
Miss Frank Orr. Chase county, conductor, 
J. W. Cooper, salary $125. Anderson coun- 
ty, conductor, B. P. Harris, salary $150; in- 
structors, Nannie B. Hunter and W. J. 
Brinckley. Sumner county, conductor, L. 
M. Knowles, salary $125 ; instructors, An- 
sol Gredley, jr., and W. J. Lingenfelter. 
Osborne county, conductor, D. C. Tillotson, 
salary $100 ; instructor, F. Brinswade. 

We read in the Wichita Beacon, that the 
free schools of that place have closed for the 
year, on account of a lack of funds. It 
might be unjust to blame the growing queen 
of southern Kansas for not providing better 
for their educational machinery ; but it is 
more than we can understand if a home pa- 
per rejoices over the fact, and concludes 
an editorial on the subject with talk like 
this : " Property rebels and refuses to car- 
ry the unjust load. It protests against 
the unlawful responsibility, and its protest 
takes the shape of evasions. It avoids, 
evades, shirks, and deceives the tax asses- 
sor. Properly has an instinct that it has no 
more obligation to educate the public as a 
charity than it has to clothe and feed the 
public. It has an' instinct that the public 
is under as much honest, manly obligation 
to clothe and feed its mind as it is to clothe 
and feed the body, — under a higher obliga- 
tion, because it is a nobler function of the in- 
dividual. It knows that if it pauperizes the 
intellectual faculties of the nation, it will 
have more and more of them to feed annual- 
ly in poor-houses and asylums, in jails and 
penitentiaries. If the public had to be fed 
and clothed by a tax on property, there 
would be frequent long vacations when it 
would be have to go without provender — 
the funds exhausted." 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Wakd, Loan Commissioner. 



The rainfall for the week past was .66 of an inch. 

Prof. Hofer, who has been seriously ill for some 
days, is recovering. 

Wo hope, from this time on, to be able to give 
the exact rainfall of each week, from the records 
of the Chemical Department. 

We do not remember to have ever before seen 
the wheat crop thicken and generally improve in 
appearance as it has during the past week. 

Work on the new building has been carried on 
vigorously during the week. The excavations are 
nearly comploted ; and the masonry work of the 
foundation Is well under way. 

Two old-time students of this College, Mr. Albert 

Stiles and Miss Amelia Noyes, were united in 

marriage last evening. These worthy young peo- 

^ pie have our best wishes for their future success 

iu life. 

We acknowledge the receipt of an invitation, 
from Chancellor Marvin, to be present at the Com- 
mencement exercises of the State University, to 
be held June 3d to 8th inclusive. The programme 
of exercises is a very attractive one. 

The perils of Kansas journalism have received 
ample illustration during the week ; no fewer than 
four editors having received bodily damage from 
cane, horsewhip or cudgel. We rejoice to be able 
to state, however, that so far no one has ventured 
the highly original remark, "Whiskey done it." 

On the farm, seven acres of blue-grass sod, in 
field No. 1, is being plowed up and fitted for corn- 
planting. This is probably the first considerable 
arpa of blue-grass that has been turned under in 
this part of tho State. We shall now have an op- 
portunity of noticing the kind of "sod corn" an 
old blue-grass pasture will raise. We ought, per- 
haps, to observe that this field was "seeded down" 

in 1875. 

During tho week, one of our Berkshire brood 
sows, having outlived her usefulness, ended a use- 
ful career at the hands of tho butchor. This sow 
was purchased by the College early in 1878 for 
- $20 ; and she was sold the other day for a few cents 

less than 820. Meanwhile wo have received $135 
for pigs from this sow, sold for breeding uses, 
to say nothing of a large number of "stockers" 
sold from time to time. 



than good." Affirmative, Messrs. Fairchild and 
Allen; negative, Messrs. McElroy and Mason. 
The Reporter will be presented by Mr. Marlatt' 
After report of critic and reading of minutes, the 
Society adjourned. 8t. Augustine. 

NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

The yard around the Presbyterian Church has 
been nicely graded, preparatory to seeding It 
down to blue-grass. 

For the first year since the settlement of Kan- 
sas, we have heard of but little damage done by 
prairie fires this spring. Most of the prairie in 
this vicinity has not been burned over; and we 
trust that it will never be generally done again. 

A change in time on the U. P. R. W. will take 
place shortly. The morning train will run through 
to Denver instead of to Ellis as now. An emi- 
grant train will also be put on the road ; and emi- 
grants for all points in the far west will come via 
this route, in the future. — Ex. 



THE SPEING TEEM, 

The winter term of twelve weeks closes with 
examinations on Friday, March 25th. The spring 
term begins on Monday, March 28th, and closes 
with commencment exercises, on Wednesday, 
June 8th. Students already in the regular course 
find this term quite essential to their successful 
progress. Those about to enter will need better 
preparation than was required for the previous 
terras of the year. Examination for entering in- 
cludes Reading, Spelling, Writing, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and the elements of English Grammar. 
Classes will recite on the first day of the term, and 
new students arrange to begin, if possible, with 
the classes. 

The following branches will be taught in classes 
arranged with reference to general advancement 
of students : — 

First Year.— Algebra. English Composition. 
Botany, with Drawing. English Drill. U. S. His- 
tory. Book-keeping. 

Second Year.— Geometry completed. Entomol- 
ogy and Anatomy. Analytical Chemistry, or 
Household Chemistry and Economy. 

Third Year.— Analytical Chemistry, or House- 
hold Economy and Chemistry. Mechanics, with 
Drawing. Agricultural Chemistry, or General His- 
tory. 

Fourth Year.— U. S. Constitution. Political Econ- 
my. Agricultural Chemistry. 

Students are admitted to such studies as they 
are able to pursue to advantage, though advised 
to follow essentially the regular course, so far as 
they can. Drawing, music, and the various indus- 
trial arts named elsewhere, are so arranged as to 
accommodate students o f all grades of advance- 
ment. 



Wo are informed, by circular, that the third an- 
nual meeting of the Bismarck Grove Sunday 
School Assembly and Church Encampment, will bo 
held at Bismarck Grove, near Lawrence, Kansas, 
July 5th to 15th, 1881. The programme promises a 
series of interesting lectures, a course of practical 
instruction to Sunday School and church workers, 
and a pleasant and profitable time generally. For 
programme, send to J. W. Campbell, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 

The seeds of a wild grass sent by Mr. J. S. Waters, 
of Oswego, Kansas, are apparently those of wild 
rye, Elymiis Virginicus, probnbly. Tho grasses of 
this genus (Elymus) are common in moist lands 
throughout the Stale. Thoy are coarse perennials, 
' and of no particular value, although they are gen- 
erally cropped close by cattle. So far as we have ob- 
served. .they are not troublesomo weeds, although 
they show a tendeucy to spread, which might make 
them troublesomo in low pasturo or meadow lands. 

Our very active Scientific Club has latoly given 
Its energies a new and unexpected turn, which 
shows tho great enthusiasm of its members for 
science, particularly in its practical relations. 
Besides digging an extensive ditch for tho purpose 
of draining a morass in the neighborhood, we 
notice that the Club has recently carefully spaded 
and leveled a neighbor's field, afterwards seeding 
the samo to grass in good style. Such little acts 
of kiud thoughtfulness, whilo for the time seem- 
ing to dampen the ardor of scientific pursuit, will 
not go unrewarded. 



SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
We enumerato a few of the special advantages 
which the Agricultural College presents to the 
young people of tho State of Kansas : 

First: Although an industrial school, as thor- 
ough and as complete an education — using the 
term in its popular sense — can be acquired here 
as in other schools. A student will make as rapid 
advancement here as elsewhere in the studies pur- 
sued, whether he remains here one or two years, 
or through the whole course. 

Second: While obtaining a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and tho natural sciences, every 
student is learning some useful trade or art. This 
peculiar feature of the Agricultural College is a 
sun-ess. It should no longer be regarded as an 
experiment. Those who have been here one, two 
or three years are now in good positions, receiv- 
ing good wages as telegraph operators, printers, 
carpenters, etc. Young men who have been 
through the course in practical agriculture and 
horticulture are rapidly becoming known as the 
best farmers in the localities in which they reside. 

Third : The expenses aro brought down to the 
lowest possible point. There are no matriculation 
fees, no tuition bills, no college customs which 
compel a useless expenditure for badges or dress. 
The expenses are simply the cost of living, and the 
text-books used. 

Fourth: Tho high moral and religious influence 
which exists at Manhattan. The students of the 
Agricultural College are young men and women of 
excellent character. Their average age is about 
eighteen years. They are deeply iu earnest in 
their efforts for advancement. Of course there are 
a few exceptions, but the vicious or shiftless are 
soon thrown out. "Attend to business or leave" 
is the one rule. A wholesome religious influence 
pervades the Institution. The students' weekly 
prayer-meeting has been well sustained for more 
than ten years. 



Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 

EXPENSES OF THE OOUESE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or " contingent " expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and Instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other Instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to procury 
books before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, $1.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .60 
Class lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .65 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from $2.75 to $3.50 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for $1.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from $1.50 to $2.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

EARNINGS. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor— upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 
hour. 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 



~H~i|cli-lir«'<l Nhort-liorns. 

I have on hand for sale a number of Short-horn 
bulls, from one to three years old, ready for ser- 
vice, of a breeding and quality rarely equaled. 

Among them are seven pure Princesses of the 
best strains, two Peris (pure Bates), several Young 
MaryB, and other good families. Most of them are 
sired by the famous IAh Duke of HUlhurst 21509. 

For catalogues and particulars, address 

J. C. Stone, jr., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

A re yon Going West? 

All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducements to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 

MANHATTAN CARDS. 

"ITardware, Tinware, Ac. 

MM - A. J. WHITFORD. 

Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 



1M"rs. Brlggs' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 



1M"anhattan Bakery. 

1Tm WM. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 

Tong A Firestone. 

MJ LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



Society Hall, April 30th, 1881. 
Webster Society met at usual hour last Saturday 
evening. President being absent, Vice-President 
J. C. Allen called the Society to order. Debate on 
the question, " Resolved, That tho natural sciences 
should be taught in the public schools," was de- 
cided in favor of the negative. Extemporaneous 
speaking was indulged in by all. Messrs. Knaus, 
Neiswender and Noodham were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a programme for a special ses- 
sion at the end of this term. Question for next 
meeting, "Resolved, That war does more harm 



ENTEEING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of ago, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writiug, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
terra must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effortshould 
be made to begin with the first day of tho term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and hoarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Students should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 



COLLEGE DUTIES AND PEIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty ; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in tho same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be seemed in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, snowing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training in our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole- College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw hooks, 
under proper restrictions, for use at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. 

The monthly, meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting 1b maintained by the 
students ana members of the Faculty. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere, is expectod of all. Every stu- 
dent is encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
"upon honor" to maintain a good repute. Fail- 
ure to do so is met by prompt dismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



A P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks & Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OF PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 

"Dnrgoyne's 

"" ' PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 

Established, 1859. Opposite Purcoll's bank. 

» PUlsbury, 

W# BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 

Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 

IH'erchant Tailor. 

- LTM - WM. B. LEICESTER. 

A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
band. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 



R. 



E. Loflnck. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY. 

A mammoth ten-cent case of jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see us. 



Jk F. Eby. 

"**-• FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 

Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 



"popular Meat Market. 

-"- M. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that tho people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 

'WW Iglnbotham, Ntlngley & Huntress. 

■**■ MERCHANTS, 

PROrRS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



■>. 



Adams. 

* GROCERIES, PRO VISIONS, FR UITS, &c. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 



~H9ookseller anil Stationer. 

■■* S. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 

~WkT C. Johnston. 
" * DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1866. 



fllothler. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-oflsce. 

Manhattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 
1 '■*■ J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For ibis reason, 
almost all schools ottering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to bo absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this College otters a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, bo far as it 
may extend. Willi the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
placo in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses arc offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives i he general scope 
of the two; hut fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 
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FALL 
TKBM. 


Arithmetic, j 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 


P 

§ 


WINTER 
TKRM. 

SPUING 
TERM. 


Hook-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 


Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 


< 
p 

ft 


FALL 

TERM. 


Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 


o 

U 
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SPRING 
TERM. 


Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'ai Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 


< 


FALL 
TERM. 


Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 


W 
P 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Mechauics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 




SPRING 
TERM. 


Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 


< 
W ' 


FALL 
TERM. 


Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 




WINTER 
TERM. 


Logic ; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoologv. 

United States Constitution. 


p 

o 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Aorioolture.— Second Tear.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has. attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation ; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of com and roots in reference to stock-, 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains, lhe 
growth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in theirconstruction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter. Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries ami stables. Draining ; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Fear.— General principles governing tho 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal aud ac- 
quired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
development of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the system to be pursued. Rotation of 
crops; general advantage! of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy ani> Physiology.— Third Year.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will tio given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene; 
and in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals particularly the ox and horse, will he stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; tho circu- 
lation of the blood ; tho nervous systom ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student Is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and alms of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the Balient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the Intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology,— in the germination of 
seed the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term Is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it hCin a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
study of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain,— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his' observations for presentation In the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill In the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
j chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
I in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation : by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science, is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text- 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study In tho fourth year 
gives a view of tho causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of tho farm; the 
origin and formation of Boils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; tho 
composition and use or manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson's 
" How Crons Feed." 



Laboratory of tho laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 

Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of storms; raiD, snow and 
atmospheric electricity, A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Serviee. Text-book, Looinis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and PiiARMAcisuTiCALCiiEMisTRYiiiay 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being scent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping.— Beginning with a simplo cash 
account, book-kooping is devoloped through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra.— Algebra is studied two tortus. The 
first is wholly given to the Uteral notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— Bim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item ; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things are aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing ; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertnessin the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles aud surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of laud ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting ; topographical surveying ; rail- 
veying- leveling— section and cross 



road surveying- leveling— section and cross sec- 
tion ; computation of eaith-work ; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges ; and care and use of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— Tli is study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of linos and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and various geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term.— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 

ThiriTerm.— Projection of tho straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves ; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another sot of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— Fir.it 
Year.— Tho study of English Grammar is made to 
servo directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsing as 



may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen 
tence in all its parts 



How Crops Feed 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee ; butter and milk ; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This Includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of Moulds, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures, ana specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meanings of 
words, are studied with caro. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is to lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother-tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world, Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before tho 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.- The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; aud special attention is 
giveu to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In tho fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, aud correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, aro topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right aud wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene.— To the ladies of the fourth 
year a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady'superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and hoalth. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratory.c6ntinues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill . 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies : 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladles, without fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows:— 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessons in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In tho full course of a carpenter, special Instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpying, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught tho implements or tools employed In 
typography, and how to use them ; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and thoirworkings ; 
technical terms ; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. Tho second course, the lessons of 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Teleqraphv.-'nw course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet, and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,- attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages,- abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. Tho elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, aro taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 

ar «S!!-Young ladies are taught in all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses and other gar- 
ments They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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Vennor and the Weather. 

The semi-annual change of weather prob- 
ably occurred on Sunday, April 24th, and 
the six months' summer has commenced 
throughout the northern hemisphere. This 
event has thus happened ten days ahead of 
its average time, perhaps in some relation 
to the fact that last fall the opposite 
change occurred three weeks before the av- 
erage time (on October 17th). The present 
is, therefore, a suitable occasion for noticing 
the success, thus far of Mr. Vennor's predic- 
tions, published in his almanac for 1881. 
The majority of these announcements are 
phrased in a diction ko loose that entire non- 
fulfillment would be impossible. Of such 
it is idle to treat. In this category, we in- 
clude the following extract from the " prob- 
abilities" for January last: "The second 
quarter will open with heavy snowfalls, 
and terminate in a cold snap." Now, since 
snow or cold snaps occur every three or four 
days in our winters, and the word quarter 
is a designedly safe method of predicting, it 
would be almost impossible to refute such a 
forecast for any " quarter " whatever. But 
definite announcements possess a test value, 
for in these a guesser would be correct ex- 
actly half the time. Now, in this class of 
forecasts, Mr. Vennor has not had the luck 
of the average guesser, as will appear from 
what follows: " I expect blockades of snow 
in the United States about the 7th and 8th 
of January." Both these days were fair. 
The announcement for February contains 
the most signal failure which ill chance 
could concoct. "Thaw (which will be in- 
terrupted by a brief [!] cold spell) will ex- 
tend from about [!] the 18th of January up 
to the 12th of February, with balmy, spring- 
like weather prevailing in many parts, and 
snow rapidly disappearing." In many 
winters the cunning ambiguity of "brief" 
and "about" would have saved him; but 
the past winter had no mercy on prophets 
who prated of thaws and spring-like weath- 
er, located they their warm spells definitely 
or indefinitely. We doubt whether anybody 
whose vocation called him out of doors 
during the above twenty-five days, will have 
any hesitation in asserting that a grosser er- 
ror could, by no possibility, have been made. 
Recurring to the actual figures of the ther- 
mometer, as recorded daily at sunrise, we 
find that from January 15th till February 
7th the mercury was not above freezing on 
a single day ; and on no morning during 
January, February or March did it reach 
40°. So much for the long thaw and balmy, 
spring-like weather. "This term will he 
followed about the 10th by storms, previous 
to the setting in of a colder term." The 
coldest day in February was the 2d. 

For March most of the announcements 
are vague ; and, in ordinary times, would, 
therefore, be accepted as correct by persons 
disposed to be lenient. But not even Mr. 
Vennor's cautious " the month will proba- 
bly end lamb-like" contained a particle oi 
truth. There was not one mild day in the 
month ; and on the last two days snow fell. 
"On the 9lh and 10th, gales are probable." 
Almost any breeze or weather, except a 
drizzle, might somewhere be thought a gale, 
"probably;"" but, on the 9th and 10th of 
March, it drizzled. The only day on 
which a gale actually occurred was the 
27th, of which day Mr. Vennor said noth- 
ing. "There will be sharp frosts in the be- 
ginning of April." (There was nothing 
else from the 1st to the 13th but frost.) 
" But the spring will open favorably, and 
everything will ; >e pretty well advanced by 
April 15th." Farmers say differently. 
" Floods may be expected in Chicago about 
the first week in April." Rivers are usu- 
ally high in April. The only question is, 
which week ; and the freshet in Chicago 



dates only from April 20th. "There will 
be warm weather just following the 20th." 
The weather became warm on the 24th ; so 
this might have been claimed as an approx- 
imate hit, had it not been spoiled by the 
mistaken prediction of snow on the 25th 
and 26th. The season changed, we believe, 
on the 24th, rendering snow-storms out of 
the question for six months. — The Nation. 

Carp In America. 

Mr. Fred Mather alludes to some instan- 
ces of animals and plants changing with 
change of climate, either by improving or 
deteriorating ; and gives the fierce English 
bulldog as an example, which when taken 
to India loses its courage, and becomes a 
complete coward. The carp brought to 
America greatly improves, thriving here in 
proportion to the warmth of the water dur- 
ing summer, often attaining three times the 
size common in their native Northern Ger- 
many. Among many witnesses cited who 
supply evidence on this point, one mentions 
a pond in which the temperature was fre- 
quently raised to 100° F. by the steam of a 
low-pressure engine condensing in it, and 
where the growth of the fish was beyond 
example. Colonel Akers, the Tennessee 
fish commissioner, Mr. Frank Green, of 
Nashville, Mr. Geo. W. Hopkins, of Mt. Si- 
nai, Long Island, Mr. J. Ii. Dinkins, Com- 
missionvi^Austiii, Texas, uud Mr. Volney 
Metcalfe, of Kosse, Texas, give similar tes- 
timony as to the growth, multiplication and 
thrift of the carp in their waters. 

The domesticity of this fish seems to be a 
special merit. It can be grown in the 
house-yard, if there are means of keeping 
a pond filled with water deep enough for 
the fish to be safe in the mud of the bottom 
through winter, and shallow enough to be- 
come well heated by the summer sun. It 
thrives best in separate ponds, not over 
deep ; and feeds on cooked potatoes, seedy 
vegetables, as tomatoes or squashes, corn or 
wheat bread, or similar food. It spawns 
early, and as soon in the season as the wa- 
ter becomes about 65°, and would multiply 
by thousands in one summer but that it is 
given to eating its own eggs. Baron von 
Behr tells how to prevent this thinning of 
the brood by sticking branches of evergreen 
or other trees in the edge of the pond, so 
that the leaf-spray may be about six inches 
beneath the surface. The glutinous coating 
of the eggs causes them to adhere to these 
twigs, when they can be either fenced in by 
a wire, screen until hatched, or carried in 
water to another pond. Mr. G. C. Rixford, 
of Florida, and others speak of the tameness 
of the carp, which come for food as eagerly 
and quickly as a drove of pigs; and the 
Baron says that they eat bread from his 
children's hands. — N. Y. Tribune. 



Cotton Cnltnre. 

As cotton has been raised in Kansas with 
some success, by a few individuals only, oth- 
ers may wish to know the process of its cul- 
ture, so as to give it a trial also. 

There is no great secret in its cultivation. 
Any farmer who can raise a good crop of 
corn or potatoes, could raise a good crop of 
cotton also. * * * * . * 

The ground should be plowed either in 
the fall or winter, and re-plowed just before 
planting in the spring. The time of planting 
must depend much upon the season. Cot- 
ton seed requires more warmth to germinate 
it than corn, hence it should not be planted 
as early. After it is up, it should be pushed 
forward at> fast as can be done by good 
cultivation. The ground before planting 
should be well harrowed ; and, if rough and 
the season dry, it should be well rolled. 
The ground should be marked out both 
wavs with a sled marker, so that the seed 



could be planted as near the top as possible. 
The rows should be three feet apart one way 
and four feet the other. This would give 
an opportunity of tending with a cultivator. 
Two seeds should be put in a place; and, af- 
ter they are up, one is sufficient in a place. 

The crop should be cultivated not less 
than once a week, or every ten days, and so 
on till it begins to bloom, which will be six 
or eight weeks after it comes up. After it 
begins to bloom, the cultivator may be 
stopped. In very rich ground, the stalks 
may have a tendency to grow very tall ; and, 
when this is the case, it is very profitable to 
pinch the tops off and make it grow bushy. 
Old cotton-raisers say, that the most cotton 
is prbduced where the stalks do not grow 
over four feet high. 

Any ground that will produce a good 
corn crop in this State, will produce cotton. 
But I am rather inclined to believe that our 
high dry prairies will do better than the 
rich, black, creek or river bottoms. In the 
latter it will have a tendency to grow too 
tall; while in the prairie it will produce 
more bolls. 

I am also of the opinion that in the south- 
western part of this State it will do the best : 
the land is more sandy, and of a warmer 
nature than here. I would like if the far-* 
mers out there would give it a trial, and 
then report their results. Seed ■•onld bt 
bought of the Plant Seed Company, of^St. 
Louis, on very reasonable terms, about 30 
cents per pound ; and three or four pounds 
will be plenty for any one to experiment 
with. 

In the fall, when the bolls open and the 
cotton ripens, the picking season begins. 
In this, the old and young, large and small, 
can do something. It is not hard work, but 
looks rather tedious. The cotton bolls are 
taken out with the thumb and fore-finger 
and put into baskets. In the southern States, 
the cotton, after picking, is put sometimes 
into rail pens ; and remains there for months, 
exposed to the fall and winter rains, with- 
out much harm. 

The cotton raised in this part last season 
was of as fine a quality as any that was ever 
raised in the south ; and, with our improved 
methods of culture in the north, we could 
raise it fifty per cent cheaper than they do. 
The time is coming when cotton will be one 
of the staple crops of this State, and we will 
have the cotton factories here, side by side 
with our cotton fields. — Jno. H. Hill, Oswego, 
Kans., in Kansas Farmer. 



Onr Exchanges. 

A gallon of buttermilk on subscription is 
the latest at this office. But we accepted, as 
we will anything else that a man has to of- 
fer that we can masticate. — Oould Pioneer. 

Ed Williams informs us that he sheared 
72 rams for Sparks Bros., last week, whose 
fleeces averaged 17 pounds each : one of 
these sheep sheared 23 pounds. The Sparks 
Bros, are successful wool-growers and pleas- 
ant gentlemen. 

Eighty per cent of the cattle on the range 
in the upper Arkansas Valley, and in the 
counties south of the river, are Texas, Colo- 
rados or half-breeds, and are in no sense 
native Kansas stock. They are driven in 
from other States, and held on ranches by 
the owners. The shipping in of a large 
number of thoroughbred bulls, within the 
past year or two, promises a great improve- 
ment in the stock of that great region. Ex- 
perience proves that a 1,700 pounds three- 
year-old is not an impossibility in that coun- 
try, under this new system of crossing the 
very best with the poorest. The stock in- 
terest of that section is rapidly growing in- 
to immense proportions. — Great Bend Reg- 
ister. 
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The great revival of the grange organiza- 
tion, now bo manifest in all sections of the 
country, is one of the signs of the times that 
will be noted with pleasure by all who in- 
terest themselves in the advancement of that 
large class of our population, — the farmers. 
Whatever may have been the original char- 
acter of the grange movement, and how- 
ever much the organization may in time 
past have been perverted to selfish ends, it 
has given, during the past four years of ad- 
versity, abundant evidences of its great use- 
fulness to the farmer. These four years of 
adversity have taught the grange many 
useful lessons. During this time, it lost 
many members and much apparent in- 
fluence ; but it found what will bring a mem- 
bership and influence that will be perma- 
nent, — its proper work. So long as the 
grange adheres to its present programme, — 
the encouragement among farmers of co- 
operation, the development of social and 
educational interests, and general improve- 
ment in all farm methods, — its growth and 
development will not be retarded. 



A Hole in the School Law. 

The law of Kansas organizes every city 
of the second class into a separate school 
district ; and provides that, for the govern- 
ment of such district, a school board shall 
be elected cotemporary with other city offi- 
cials, and consisting of two members from 
each ward. A paragraph permits the at- 
tachment of adjoining territory to such dis- 
trict; but nothing is said of the representa- 
tion of the attached territory in the school 
board. 

It would, evidently, be unlawful to give 
such* attached territory the right to elect 
two members like a city ward, because 
"said board shall consist of two members 
from each ward ; " and a ward is always a 
part of an organized city. No law reasons 
can be given for the election of but one or 
any number of board members by such at- 
tached territory. Not belonging to the city, 
and not under the jurisdiction of the poll 
judges and other officials, Buch territory 
cannot vote with any of the wards, and, for 
additional reasons, not with all wards. Our 
law code says elsewhere that, not only every 
male, but also every female, citizen of prop- 
er age, shall have the right of suffrage in 
educational matters. Now, what is to be 
done here ? 

The question is one that affects the sub- 
urban residents of probably twenty towns in 
this State; and we would like to know how 
it has been answered in different places. 
The writer bears his disfranchisement with 
resignation : how do other Romans feel 
about it ? and does the school-tax collector 
exclude them, as well as the poll judge? 
It is to be regretted that legislatures cannot 
find time to consider educational bills with 
more care. — Prof. Walters. 



Early Red May Wheat. 

Of all the considerable number of sorts of 
winter wheat successfully grown in Kansas, 
none have proved so popular and useful 
as the Early Bed May. Other sorts have 
been found, like the Fultz and Lancaster, 
which gave, in particular seasons, a strong- 
er growth of straw and a larger yield of 
grain; and a still smaller number of other 
kinds, like the Golden Straw and Gold 
Medal, yielded whiter and more handsome 
flour. But a comparison of the Early May, 
during a number of years, with any other 
sort that we have yet seen in Kansas, has 



invariably been to the great advantage of 
the former. Many efforts have been made 
to supplant the old popular Kansas sort. 
At one time, we have been assured tri- 
umphantly that the Fultz would accomplish 
this; at another, the superiority of the 
Mediterranean, or Red Chaff, has been posi- 
tively asserted: but we have noticed that 
communities in which these sorts have been 
tried for a length of time, return quite has- 
tily to the cultivation of the Red May. 
We remember hearing one of the large 
wheat-growers of this State remark some 
years ago, after trying a large number of 
kinds of winter wheat, that, had he grown 
only the Red May, he should have been a 
less wise but richer man by several thou- 
sand dollars. 

The superiority of this sort of wheat for 
Kansas, has been strikingly shown by the 
experience of the past six months; for, if 
the published reports of the condition of the 
crop in different sections of the State may 
be trusted, the Red May has been less in- 
jured than any other Bort, by the severe 
weather of the past winter. The reason of 
this general superiority of this variety of 
wheat for Kansas is not difficult to explain, 
when we take into account the habits of the 
plant and the peculiarities of our Kansas 
climate. The weak point of this climate, 
so far as wheat-raising is concerned, is 
the spring months. Indeed, proper spring 
weather, meaning by that term the peculiar 
cold, wet weather which, more or less, pre- 
vails in Michigan and Iowa from Februa- 
ry until the middle of May, is all but un- 
known in Kansas. Our winter is no soon- 
er past than the summer heats are upon us. 
This gives our wheat almost no time to til- 
ler and generally strengthen itself. Almost 
from the day that the frosts have left the 
ground, the sun and elements ply whip and 
spur to the wheat plant, driving it to the 
harvest early in June. 

Under such climatic conditions, any of 
the large, slow-growing sorts are almost 
certain to fail. The season does not give 
the time needed to properly mature them ; 
and the result is a thin growth of straw, 
bearing heads poorly filled with shrivelled 
grain of a peculiar, coarse, hard texture. 
This has been the result of our experience 
with the Clawson, the Wicks, Silver Chaff, 
and others sorts. For general cultivation 
in Kansas, the small, early, rapid-growing 
red sorts will give best results, because 
they can keep step with the season. It is 
because it possesses these qualities, combined 
with great hardiness, that the Early Red 
May has proved the Kansas farmer's chief 
reliance. — Prof. Shelton. 



The Atlanta*. 

This tree, a native of China, will some 
day become a chief timber-tree of western 
Kansas. Its many good qualities are bound 
to give it the deserved place alongside of 
the cottonwood, the box-elder and the ma- 
ple. Some years ago, the Government dis- 
tributed an amount of this seed throughout 
the country to give it a trial. Nurserymen, 
expecting to realize a good profit from its 
sale, gave it some attention ; but the reports 
of the experiments made with it were un- 
favorable, and, therefore, the tree was neg- 
lected. They reported it aa an irrepressi- 
ble sprouter, as unfit to stand severe win- 
ters, as an extremely late leafer, and as an 
inferior timber-tree. Since then, continued 
experiments have proven enough redeem- 
ing qualities, however, to place it at the 
very head of trees grown for fuel on Kansas 
highlands. Where acres of it are planted 
for timber, in lots where the flow of sap is 
checked by dry fall winds, it never freezes 
out. Its late leafing is no special disadvan- 



tage in a timber lot ; it is free from all kinds 
of insect enemies ; the bitterness of its bark 
and wood prevents horses and cattle from 
gnawing it; and its timber, for fuel purpos- 
es, is far superior to that of the cottonwood. 
The main point in its favor, however, is its 
rapid growth, surpassing, during the first 
four or six years at least, all other trees of 
our climate. 

It is not uncommon to find ailantus trees 
showing, for the first eight years, an annual 
growth of from three to five feet, with an in- 
crease of an inch in diameter. We have a 
tree on our place, transplanted and pruned 
in the spring of the third year, which meas- 
ured, at the end of that season, twelve feet, 
with a diameter of over three inches ; and 
have measured, in the yard of a neighbor, 
a tree eleven years old that showed a diam- 
eter of nearly thirteen inches. Of all the 
trees grown in the College nursery, the ail- 
antuB shows the tallest average growth. As 
a shade tree, it is not a success, however, on 
account of its sprouting, late leafing, and 
the villainous stench of its blossoms. It is 
for these reasons, probably, that its plant- 
ing was discouraged by many of those that 
experimented with it. 

The ailantus tree is a kind of giant su- 
mach. It has, like that shrub, a very thick 
pith column when young; but as, it grows 
older, the pith shrinks and dries up alto- 
gether, while the wood hardens. It is 
grown from the seed, which resembles that 
of the maple, though much smaller. The 
seed can be obtained of any seedhouse. 
Three years ago, we planted a ten-acre lot, 
near Milford, Davis county, with but three 
dollars' worth of seed, for which we sent to 
Philadelphia. As the tree can stand almost 
any amount of handling, it is probably best 
to start it in a nursery first, and transplant 
it in the spring of the second or third year : 
we should do this in planting another lot. — 
Prof. Walters. 



Listing Corn. 

This new method of corn culture seems to 
be rapidly gaining in the popular estima- 
tion; and, although its introduction in this 
section dates back no further than two or 
three years, at the present time a very 
large proportion of our farmers own listing 
plows, and use them. 

We have recently conversed with a num- 
ber of intelligent farmers who have given 
the new method a trial, and all expressed 
themselves very positively in its favor, aver- 
ring that larger yields of corn can be made 
at much less cost per bushel than by the old 
method of plowing and check-rowing. We 
noticed, in a recent trip to Topeka, that a 
large proportion of the immense corn-fields 
near Topeka and Silver Lake are this year 
planted by the listing process. To the care- 
ful farmer, this method seems like a sloven- 
ly, shiftless practice, in the extreme. But, 
before passing harsh judgment upon this 
method; it is worth while to remember that 
•a method is not necessarily bad or even 
"shiftless" because it involves little labor. 
Much of the labor of every farm is applied 
indirectly, and is wasted. Nearly every 
recent improvement in agriculture has been 
in the direction of saving labor. The old- 
time farmer who grew wheat by the method 
of summer-fallowing, plowing the land three 
or even four times for a crop of wheat, has 
always regarded the modern method of turn- 
ing under at a single plowing a clover or 
grass sward, preparatory to wheat sowing, as 
a very lazy method. Nevertheless, the 
clover-grower is winning, even in wheat- 
raising, all along the line. 

There seems to be no doubt that upon 
loose, fertile soils as large yields of corn, at 
much less cost, can be, grown by listing than 
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by the old method. It is claimed by the 1 
advocates of this method that one man and 
team will take care of one hundred acres, 
during the season. In regard to the destruc- 
tion of weeds, an important point in corn 
culture, there seems to be no question that 
by the new method these pests may be 
destroyed at least as effectually as by the 
old. 

It should be remembered that corn as 
ordinarily grown is not an exhausting crop; 
and, by listing, as large crops can be grown 
as by the old method, the weeds as com- 
pletely destroyed, and the ground as thor- 
oughly stirred during the growth of the 
crop. We see no good reason why it should 
not be more generally adopted. We are 
quite confident, however, that upon inferior 
lands, and especially those which are clayey 
in composition, listing will never be a pop- 
ular method of corn-growing.— Prof Shelton, 



Educational Gossip. 

Winfield has a school library. 
As schools are closing, book peddlers are 
increasing. 

Quakers are about to establish an indus- 
trial school for colored people, near Colum- 
bus. 

Prof. Theodore Dobbins, of Lawrence, 
was killed, by jumping from a Kansas Pacif- 
ic train, Thursday night, last week. 

Clay Center has about decided to build a 
$15,000 or $20,000 school building, to be 
completed in time for the fall term. 

The school-house appropriated for the 
colored children, at Oskaloosa, was destroyed 
by fire Tuesday morning, last week. 

Sup't Theo. Bracken, of Mitchell county, 
has resigned his office, and the county 
board has filled the vacancy by the appoint- 
ment of C. A. Lewis. 

The " Course of Study for Kansas Nor- 
mal Institutes" goes to press the coming 
week. It will be issued in the convenient 
form of that for last year. 

D. C. Tillottson, formerly of Jefferson 
county, recently principal of the North To- 
peka schools, has been elected superintend- 
ent of the city schools of Topeka. 

On Monday of last week, Gaylord school 
district voted bonds to the sum of $3,000, to 
build a new school-house on the school block, 
in east Gaylord. There was not one vote 
cast against the bonds — not one vote. 

County Superintendent Starkweather, of 
Clay county, has made application to Prof. 
L. A. Thomas, Principal of the Lincoln 
High School, of Topeka, to take charge of 
the County Normal Institute, in July ; and 
it is hinted, that he may be tendered the 
city schools here by the new board of educa- 
tion, at a larger salary than he is now 
receiving. 

There are six dollars at the Oxford post- 
office for any man who will go and get 
them. Some ten months since, James W. 
Wright placed five dollars there and J. T. 
M. ('old well added another dollar. The 
conditions upon which this money is to be 
paid areas follows: The man receiving it 
must have lived six weeks in Kansas, and 
during that time must have been a good 
neighbor and citizen ; must have returned 
everything he borrowed, and told nothing 
but the truth. Several applicants for the 
prize have presented themselves, but have 
always gone away self-condemned. The 
money is drawing twelve per cent interest ; 
and we rather suspect will be a neat little 
sura by the time it is paid out.— Sumner 
County Press. 

Nearly every person can remember how 
flustrated and "embarrassed he or she always 
was when a scholar, if a visitor entered the 
room, and how the visitor always got more 
atleution than the lessons. We believe that 
parents should closely watch the progress of 
their children, and assist them to acquire 
knowledge; but don't visit the schools to 
criticise teacher or scholars. The duty of 
visiting schools and criticising or directing 
teachers should be delegated to well-chosen 
officers of your school district, and your 
smartest men should be on the board. As- 
sist the teacher all you can, in two ways. 
Give them what information you can of 
your child's disposition and mental attain- 
ments, and teach your child to obey the 
teacher implicitly.— Peabody Gazette. 
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BONDS WANTED. 

The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Wakd, Loan Commissioner. 

Prof. Ward's class in surveying is bard at work 
on a topographical map of the College farm. 

On Monday next, Prof. Popenoe's class in ento- 
mology takes up the study of anatomy in charge 
of Prof. Shelton. 

Bain fell four times during the week, aggregat- 
ing ninety-two hundredths of an inoh. These 
light, slow-falling rains are all absorbed by the 
swil. 

The work of repainting the different College 
buildings has gone on rapidly during the week. 
The coat of fresh paint adds much to the appear- 
ance of the buildings. 

A new kitchen attachment, put up in the rear of 
President Falrchild's house by the Mechanical De- 
partment, adds much to the convenience of the 
presidential homestead. 

We should have said just one week ago that the 
public exercises on Friday afternoon of that week 
consisted of declamations by the second division 
•f the third-year class. 

A number of freshly spaded flower beds, trian- 
gular, circular, semicircular, and elliptical, have 
been planted with geraniums and the like, and 
now promise much in the way of adornment. 

AH students and friends attending the Com- 
mencement exercises of the College, will be re- 
turned home on the U. P. and A., T. <fc S. F. Ball- 
ways, at one-fourth the usual rates. Similar 
favors will probably be given by the other roads, of 
the State. 

The near approach of the end of the College year 
makes plain tbe existence of a number of "tender 
attachments," in persons and places, before quite 
unexpected. The " sweet Innocence " of the young 
couple who keep it " all to themselves," is as smile- 
provoking this year as ever. 

For fear that strangers might credit that cry of 
agony,— neither a groan or shout,— which echoes 
and reverberates through these classical halls 
about 400 times a day, to the seniors in rehearsal, 
or possibly the singing class, we rise to say that 
It's Only the stone-mason dropping a gentle hit to 
the hod-carrier. 

We have in the past, and expect in the future, 
to publish a good deal of original matter and ex- 
tracts on the subject of fish culture, believing this 
to be a matter worthy of the attention of our 
enterprising farmers. We this week clip a short 
but instructive article on this same subject, from 
the New York Tribune. 

It has been supposed by many, that a good wa- 
ter-power might be created by cutting a channel 
between the Blue and tbe Kansas, where the two 
rivers approach each other, about two miles east 
of this town. The fall has been estimated at from 
ten to fifteen feet. The class in surveying, one 
day last week, ran a line through Mr. Allen's farm, 
between tbe two rivers. The distance -is seven 
hundred yards, and the fall not quite five feet. 

In a private letter, lately received, Regent 
Hoisington, of Great Bend, assures us that tbe 
wheat in his section has not been materially in- 
jured by winter killing, the damage in the worst 
cases not exceeding ten per cent ; and that tbe 
prospect for grain and fruit— including, we sup- 
pose, " soap-weed " — is magnificent. We are glad 
to know this. If grit and energy and a Kilkenny- 
cat kind of hanging on are factors of success, tbe 
people of Barton county should have full grana- 
ries. 

Society Hall, May 18, 1881. 

Society ealled to order by President. Devotion 
by Mr. Short. Proceeded to debate on the ques- 
tion, " Resolved, That the metric system of weights 
and measures should be the only legalised meth- 
od in the United States." Decided In favor of the 
affirmative. Extemporaneous speaking was con- 
ducted with some warmth. Under the head of 
assignment of duties, Mr. Copley and Mr. Short 
were appointed on debate ; in two weeks, Mr. Cot- 
trell and Miss Quinby. Paper next week : every- 
body oome. Hombbb. 

Several interesting facta were brought out dur- 
ingthe discussion on forest-tree culture, at the last 
meeting of the Manhattan Horticultural Society. 
The beautiful grove on Jesse Ingraham's place was 
planted in 1887. The black walnuts average a 
height of thirty feet, and a diameter of six inches ; 
the cotton wooda, adiameterof twelve Inches. The 
trees stand very thick, in rows eight feet apart. 



Mr. Wells said that trees on College Hill had made 
a atill more rapid growth. There are trees on 
Prof. Ward's place in town, which were planted 
about twenty years ago. A tall oottonwood meas- 
ures twenty-four Inches in diameter; a maple, 
fourteen inches; a honey locust, twenty inches; 
while a black walnut, only seven years from the 
seed, has attained a diameter of six inches. It 
stands alone, and is not overtopped by other trees. 

Society Hall, May 7th, 1881. 
Webster Society convened at usual hour last 
Saturday evening. After roll-call, debate on the 
question, "Resolved, That war does more harm 
tban good," was ably discussed on both sides; but 
the decision of the Judges was in favor of the af- 
firmative. Extemporaneous speaking was lively 
and entertaining, and participated in by all pres- 
ent. After an intermission of a few minutes, an 
excellent number of the Reporter was presented 
by Mr. Marlatt. The report of the committee on 
special session was accepted. Question for next 
meeting, " Retained, Tbat the railroads of a coun- 
try should be owned and controlled by the gov- 
ernment." Speakers on the affirmative, Chas. F. 
Bailey and M. H. Markoum ; negative, 0. G. Palm- 
er and Goo. F. Thompson. Declamation, compo- 
sition and select reading will also be a part of the 
programme. After report of critic and reading of 
minutes, the Society adjourned. A good time an- 
ticipated at next meeting. St. Augustine. 

No paper more carefully made up or neatly print- 
ed tban the Industrialist, comes to this office. 
It is published u nder the auspices of the State Agri- 
cultural College, at Manhattan, with E. M. Shelton, 
managing editor, assisted by the members of tbe 
faculty. A large amount of interesting matter 
pertaining to the College, its workings and inter- 
ests, are found in It. It is neat as a pin, bright as 
a dollar, and well worth the nominal priee of fifty 
cents per year.— Kama* Farmer. 

THE SPRING- TEBM. 

The winter term of twelve weeks closes with 
examinations on Friday, March 20th. The spring 
term begins on Monday, March 28th, and closes 
with commenoment exercises, on Wednesday, 
June 8th. Students already in the regular course 
find this term quite essential to their successful 
progress. Those about to enter will need better 
preparation than was required for the previous 
terms of the year. Examination for entering in- 
cludes Reading, Spelling, Writing, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and the element* of English Grammar. 
Classes will recite on the first day of the term, and 
new students arrange to begin, if possible, with 
the classes. 

The following branches will be taught in classes 
arranged with reference to general advancement 
of students : — 

First Year.— Algebra. English Composition. 
Botany, with Drawing. English Drill. U. S. His- 
tory. Book-keeping. 

Second Year.— Geometry oompleted. Entomol 



ogy and Anatomy. Analytical Chemistry, or 
Household Chemistry and Economy. 

Third Year.— Analytical Chemistry, or House- 
hold Economy and Chemistry. Mechanics, with 
Drawing. Agricultural Chemistry, or General His- 
tory. 

Fourth Year.—XJ. S. Constitution. Political Econ- 
my. Agricultural Chemistry. 

Students are admitted to such studies as they 
are able to pursue to advantage, though advised 
to follow essentially the regular course, so far as 
they can. Drawing, music, and the various indus- 
trial arts named elsewhere, are so arranged as to 
accommodate students of all grades of advance- 
ment. 

ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already In progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
In order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if tbey have pur- 
sued suoh studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Stud en ts should bri ng letters of reoommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. .-_,.. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 

ftleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ng found a plane to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where bis 
room is. .... 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 

EXPENSES OF THE COURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or " contingent " expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 



for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Yonng ladles 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to olasses is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to proeury 
books before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small olasaes at the following 

Price* per week: 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, 81 .00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .80 
Class lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .66 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents pqr weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured In private fami- 
lies at from $2.76 to 83.60 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for 81.60 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from 81.60 to 82.60 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a doien pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

BABNINOS. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed— 
outside of required hours of labor— upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon tbe farm, in the gardens or the 
shops/and about tbe buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten oents an 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and seal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

We enumerate a few of the special advantages 
which the Agricultural College presents to the 
young people of the State of Kansas: . 

First: Although an industrial school, as thor- 
ough and as complete an education— using the 
term in its popular sense — can be acquired here 
as in other schools. A student will make as rapid 
advancement here as elsewhere in the studies pur- 
sued, whether he remains here one or two years, 
or through the whole course. 

Second: While obtaining a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the natural sciences, every 
student is learning some useful trade or art. This 
peculiar feature of the Agricultural College is a 
success, It should no longer be regarded as an 
experiment. Those who have been here one, two 
or three years are now In good positions, receiv- 
ing good wages as telegraph operators, printers, 
carpenters, etc. Young men who have been 
through the course in practical agriculture and 
horticulture are rapidly becoming known as the 
best farmers In tbe localities in which they reside. 

Third: The expenses are brought down to the 
lowest possible point. There are no matriculation 
fees, no tuition bills, no college customs which 
compel a useless expenditure for badges or dress. 
The expenses are simply the cost of living, and the 
text-books used. 

Fourth: The high moral and religious influence 
which exists at Manhattan. The students of tbe 
Agricultural College are young men and women of 
excellent character. Their average age is about 
eighteen years. They are deeply in earnest in 
their efforts for advancement. Of course there are 
a few exceptions, but the vicious or shiftless are 
soon thrown out. "Attend to business or leave " 
la the one rule. A wholesome religious influence 
pervades the Institution. The students' weekly 
prayer-meeting has been well sustained for more 
than ten years 



B re yon Gain* Weat? 



All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho. Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J.W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducements to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 



YMiffb-bred Short-horns. 

I have on hand for sale a number of Short-horn 
bulls, from one to three yean old, ready for ser- 
vice, of a breeding and quality rarely equaled. 

Among them are seven pure Princesses of the 
best strains, two Peris (pun Bates), several Young 
Marys, and other good families. Most of them art 
sired by the famous Uh Duke of HiUhwit »1S09. 

For catalogues and particulars, address 

J. C. Stone, jr., Leavenworth, Kansas. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



SPillsbnry, 
* BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 

Sella for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. ■ 



ookseller and Stationer. 

A M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pooket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poynta Av. 

"BBopular Meat Market. 

Mr M. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 

jasranbattan Bank. B. B. PUBCBLL, 
aM - J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A genenl banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 



Hardware, Tinware, 4c. 
A. J. WHITFOBD. 

Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 

i 

WC. Johnston. 
• DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1866. 



frothier. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



Beady-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

i, Mtlnffley * Huntress. 

MERCHANTS, 
PROP'RS BLUB VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
striotly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in olasses. 

Al) dally exercises an graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at tbe close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place In the olasses; and in 
oases where mon than three studies an allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students falling to maintain their 
place in the olasses an supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to tako them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, snowing upon a aingle 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions an required 
throughout the course, as a part of training In our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rebeanals; and fourth - 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw nooks, 
under proper restrictions, lor use at their rooms 



AF. Eby. 
* FASHIONABLE BOOT & SHOE MAKER. 

Repairing done with neatness and dispatch. 
Two doors east of Adams' grocery store. 

-§_ Adanw. 

"• GROCERIES, PBO VISIONS. FRUITS, &e. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poynts 
Avenue. 

E. liOllncb. 

'• MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY. 

A mammoth ten-cent case of Jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see us. 



Buricoyne's 
i 



PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1889. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



Merchant Tailor. 
WM. B. LEICESTER. 
A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
band. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 



Mrs. Brig**' Baaaar. 
Young ladies attending tbe College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dles' wear and millinery. 



» P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brook* Ac Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OF PRODUCE OP ALL KINDS. 

Poynta Avenue, opposite post-office. 

Manhattan Bakery. 
WM. BALDERSTON. 
Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poynta Avenue. ^_^ 

w ong A Firestone. 

MA LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poynta Avenue. 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necegsitv for so adjusting various branches 
ol study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress iii 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views this College offers a general 
course of study designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill Fn elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to pr&ctice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery, 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
T\. . follo , win 8 : outline gives the general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances In the plant kingdom 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology,— in the germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it is^in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for tho 
study of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view ; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain,— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation In the class 
The plan is followed through tho course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
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FALL 
TERM. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Arithmetic, 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 

Ilnok-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
U nited States His tory. 

Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 



KALI. 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geometry, 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'al Chemistry, or Houso- 
liold Chemistry and Economy. 
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Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 



WINTER 
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TERM. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 

Civil Engineering, 

Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Agriculture, orSpec'I Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Logic; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoology. 

United States Constitution. 



from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation : by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kjnds 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning ; gatheringand storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement ot one and the control of the other 
Here, as in botany, tho student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. Tho 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from tho entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use In classification. 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 

Metk.oiiot.ohy.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere ; atmospheric pressure ; tempera- 
ture and humidity; laws of storms; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue thorn. 

Arithmetic— Ouo term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being spent on percentage and its applications 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
i ;..T° '•hose deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping.— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra — Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in tho fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. Tho second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life 
in which quantity is an item ; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things are aimed at in the course in Algo- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertuess in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing 
involving tho use of lines, angles and surfaces! 
During the second torm, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother-tongue, and at tho 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy/ The ele- 
ments ot United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government, 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon tho world's progress in science lit- 
erature and art. ' 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
tho fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experience* 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. * 

A short courso in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 

['(i fntti it i . i it iinfliiHt.inv.JI_~ __ — p _ i « ' "«* 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position 
History and characteristics of breeds ; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation ; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on tho College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter. Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining ■ 
soils that need draining; how to lav out a system 
of drains. ' 

Fourth Fear.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
quired characters; atavism; correlation in tho 
doveopment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the system to he pursued. Rotation of 
crops; general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures- 
bow best housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
held and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Fear — Tho 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this coarse, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for tho 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene j 
and, in addition, the external form "of 'domestic an- 
nuals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; tho spo- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a roview of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of tho system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and tho 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on tho farm 
and in tho arts. These lectures aro accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which oach student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of tho organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of tho va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this courso each stu- 
dent has his stand in tho Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, ho enters, if ho de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full courso in quantitative analysis. Text 
book, Kodzio'8 Manual. 

Mineralogy.- This includes tho study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Toxt-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geolooy— A term's study in tho fourth year 
gives a view of tho causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of tho farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson's 
"How Crops Peed." 



Trigonometry and Surveying.— Tho princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling- section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practlco 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of tho laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
lor buildings, their construction and durability 
forms of roofs and bridges ; and care and uso of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
oi which are in the first, one in the second and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; Judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses 
and var'.ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing aro 
used as text-books. 

Second Term.— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits aro 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
sionally. 

Third Term.— Projection of tho straight lino and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective: 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves; Intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Eacli student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
•another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 



HOUSEHOLD Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee; butter and milk; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physios.— This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study In the Physical 



English Language and Literature— First 
lear.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
servo directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parslngas 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence In all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems 
prefixes and suffixes — associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the courso in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meanings of 
words, are studied with caro. Sentences aro also 
analyzed with referenco to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for tho samo meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, tho daily exorcises aro made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize tho students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forciblo man- 
uscript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is fo lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language and lit- 



rception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, aro made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and dutieB. 

Special Hygiene.— To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by tho 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
tainiug to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratory.eontinues through a term and a half 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room 
These are supplemented by tho lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies: 
Certain terras of practice in the carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. Those 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies aro required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their, course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows:— 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take tho same first lessons in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints, and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
ono who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in tho line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents aro allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent, 

Printing.— 1 wo courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
riso and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpying, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them ; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings ; 
technical terms ; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons ot 
which alternate with those in tho first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telegraphy.— The courso ol training involves for 
beginners tho characters that compose the alpha- 
bet, and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and t« short and precise expressions in 
messages,— abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as, pross re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is dovoted to instruction In the use 
and management, of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and tho telephone, 
are explained. 

Sewing — Young ladies are taught In all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses ami other gar- 
ments. They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantago during tho hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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English Crop Prospects. 

We have received a letter, dated London, 
April 26th, which refers to the growing 
wheat crop and future food prospects of En- 
gland as follows: — 

" The condition of the wheat crop —where 
there is a plant, of course — is very satisfac- 
tory, notwithstanding its exceptional back- 
wardness; and, providing we have an or- 
dinary rainfall in April and May, the ad- 
vent of a hot, dry and forcing summer, 
should it occur, would not be against favor- 
able results. In the case of spring corn, 
however, the possibility of such a contin- 
gency must now be a source of anxiety. 
Arrears of spring sowings are being fast 
overtaken; but the ground is too dry on 
top to make first-rate seed beds. The grain 
markets, during the past week, have been 
quite of a holiday character, and very little 
business has been done anywhere. There 
has been no actual difference in the tone of 
the trade between London and country 
markets ; but, in the latter case, supplies 
have been, in many cases, so exceedingly 
short that prices have been maintained 
where otherwise they must have declined. 
In London, and other large port markets, 
this influence has been counteracted by the 
extraneous supply ; and, at the present time, 
London and Liverpool are cheaper than 
most inland markets. English flour re- 
mains unchanged ih value, but the retail 
trade is in a very languid condition. Bar- 
ley continues very quiet, and values are 
quotablv unchanged. Oats rule steady for 
good heavy samples, all others being in 
buyer's favor. The quantity of wheat on 
passage now stands at 2,502,500 qrs., and 
flour equal to 181,000 qrs. of wheat, an in- 
crease ou the previous week's figures equiv- 
alent to 85,000 qrs. of wheat. California 
stands credited with 1,300,000 qrs. of wheat ; 
Australia, with 340,000; the Atlantic ports 
of the United States, with 207,000; Chili, 
with 124,000; India and Egypt, with 111,- 
000; Russia, with 71,500; and Danubian 
provinces, with 31,000 to direct ports and 
ports of call.— Prairie Farmer. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 



The Industrialist may bo addressed through 
Prof. E. M. Shelttn, Managing Editor. Subscrip- 
tions are received by Sup't A. A. Stewart. 

Donations for the Lihrary or Museums should 
be sent to Prof. Ward, Librarian, or to Profs. Fail- 
yer and Popenoe, committee on Museums. 

Bills against the College should be presented 
monthly to the several heads of departments, or 
to the Secretary of the Board, at the College. 

PAYMKNTSon account of College funds, and from 
the College on approved hills, are made at the of- 
fice of E. B. Purcell. Treasurer, in Manhattan. 

QUESTIONS, scientific or practical, concerning 
the different departments of study or work, may 
be addressed to the several Professors aud Super- 
intendents. 

GrBNEBAL information concerning the College 
and its work— studies, examinations, grades, 
hoarding places, etc.,— may be obtained at the of- 
fice of the President. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to bo ob- 
tained from M. I/. Ward, Loan Commissioner, who 
will furnish all necessary blanks and papers. 
Residence, Manhattan. 

COLLEGE Lands and all business connected with 
their sale are In charge of L. U. Elliott, Agent. 
Full particulars with descriptive map will be fur- 
nished upon application at bis office, in Manhat- 
tan . ______________ 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLES. 



UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
KANSAS DIVISION. 

No. 2, going East 12:20 p. m. 

No. 4, going East 12:t'J a. m. 

No. 1, going West 4:00 P. M. 

No. 3, going West 4:10 a. m. 

M., A. & B. RAILWAY. 

No. 2 leaves Manhattan 8:20 a. m 

No. 1 arrives at Manhattan ":40 P. M 



The trains on this road connect closely at Bur- 
Dgarae 

and west 



lingarae with the A., T. & S. V. trains, both east 
Geo. C. Wilder, Agont. 



Wild Dogs. 

That dogs are descended from wolves is 
the generally accepted theory of the origin 
of this race, which, in the past, has been so 
useful to mankind; but that they should 
exhibit a tendency to reversion has not been 
Buspected. Civilized men are apt to be- 
come savages when placed in unfavorable 
conditions ; and insanity and idiocy are 
supposed to be the turning back, as it were, 
of the human type to animal conditions 
which existed before men became civilized. 
Tenderly nurtured girls, who have been 
broughtup with the greatest care, when in- 
sane, are foul of speech, and betray an ac- 
quaintance with wickedness which appalls 
their friends. These are called cases of re- 
version. Mr. W. D. Baldwin, of Shoe Heel, 
N. C, when riding through the woods, was 
attacked by a pack of dogs. They bit the 
horse he was astride, caught the bridle in 
their teeth, and made frantic efforts to tear 
him from his saddle. He finally got into 
town with the furious beasts at his heels. 
The citizens, with guns and pistols, came to 
Mr. Baldwin's relief; and the infuriated 
brutes were compelled to take to the woods. 
There is nothing curious in a dog getting 
mad ; but that they should combine in a 
pack aud all become furious together is a 
remarkable circumstance, and suggests that, 
perhaps, under certain conditions, dogs pos- 
sibly might again show thier wolfish ori- 
gin. The story is a curious one. By the 
way, in view of the horrors of hydrophobia 
and the millions of sheep killed by dogs, 
is it not a question whether the race of dogs 
is worth preserving?— Demorest's Monthly. 



Young Men and Trades. 

One of the errors accompanying our loose, 
liberal way of doing things in this country, 
is the raising up of boys and young men 
without teaching them any knowledge of 
manual labor, or of the practical principles 
of the mechanic arts. The number of young 
men in the United States who are now serv- 
ing apprenticeship to trades of any kind is 
surprisingly small. Let our readers run over 
in their minds the names of all young men 
within the range of their acqaintance, and 
note how many of them are at work learn- 
ing any useful manual labor ; and then 
look at the farmer boys who, in about nine 
cases out of ten, leave their fathers' employ 
as soon as they can Bafely stand behind a 
smoking cigar and spit half way across the 
room. Then go among our carpenters and 
masons, contractors and builders: look at 
those only who have no gray hairs or fur- 
rowed faces, and you will find nearly all of 
them have " picked up " the trade. It was 
not thus half a century ago, and before that 
time. 

Take the young men of to-day between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, and not 
one in twenty of them can do any kind of 
mechanical labor. Such a thing as an ap- 
prenticeship is rarely heard of now. The 
boys in the country go oft" to some new place 
and teach school, drive team, help make 
railroads, *or open mines. In cities and 
towns the boys grow up in idleness, save 
only the labor of attending schools. They 
are taught no kind of manual labor: they 
learn nothing but to play and dress. 

Every young man ought to know how to 
use his hands as well as his mouth and 
brains. When he arrives at the age of 
manhood, he ought to be able to make a 
living for himself and his mother anywhere 
that work is to be done. He ought to be 
supplied with the capital which a good 
honest trade affords ; and then he will not 
be compelled to " pick up" something, and 
always be a botch. When a boy comes up 
against the current of the "wide, wide 
world," he is apt to be swept away suddenly, 
unless he has the anchor of early labor 
training to lash himself to. * * * 

Labor is the foundation of all wealth. 
Labor is honorable. A young man who is 
too proud to perform manual labor is too 
frail a plant to stand the storms of life ; and 
he is of no practical value anywhere. Ev- 
ery boy ought to be taught some useful call- 
ing. Then, when he comes to look out in- 
to the big world around with a man's eyes, 
he has the means at command for earning 
an honorable livelihood. Go to work, boys. 
— Topelca Capital. 



We who have lived where lands are cheap 
and the soil fertile, cannot appreciate the 
advantages we enjoy above the crowded mil- 
lions of Europe. Those millions are coming, 
and will occupy, cultivate, and develop our 
country. The second and third generations 
of our immigrants become as thoroughly 
Americans as any of us,— and do we not all 
trace our ancestry across the ocean ? But 
the thrift and careful saving, the habits of 
economy and industry, especially of the Ger- 
mans, leads them to aquire land, land every- 
where. They are coming faster than ever 
this year: and, while we have plenty of 
room, it would be wisdom for the boys al- 
ready here to look sharp for the cheap 
lands; for, in twenty-five years hence, it 
will be a much harder matter to acquire a 
farm than it is to-day. A good farm is the 
very best property a young man can get.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

Reno township has one hundred and six- 
ty-one dogs. There are seven families there 
who have no dogs.— Leavenworth Times. 



Onr Exchanges. 

There are more tame grasses being sown 
in Morris county thia season than during 
any previous year in our county'B history. 
One party has put in one thousand dollars' 
worth of seed. General attention should be 
paid to tame grasses. Native pasture is on 
the wane.-"-ilfom8 County Times. 

The area of spring wheat in thia county 
is about five thousand acres, or about half 
what it was last year. For the past five 
years, it has been gradually falling behind ; 
and we predict that in five years more 
scarcely an acre will be sown, except in 
caae of failure of the fall crop. — Osborne 
County Farmer. 

Mr. L. Webster, of Dunlap, sheared his 
flock of one hundred thoroughbred Merino 
ewes last week, the fleece averaging over 
fifteen pounds per head. Mr. Webster con- 
siders this pretty good for eleven months' 
growth. He will begin shearing his large 
flock of grade Merinos about June 1st.— 
Council Grove Republican. 

During the year 1880, the paupers of 
this county cost $5,809.99. On the seven- 
teenth of last month, the poor-house was 
opened ; and all paupers were ordered there. 
To-day the county is supporting four pau- 
pers at a cost of $2.25 each per week, or 
$520 per year ; and three of these are talk- 
ing of " gping back to their wife's relation." 
— Wellington Press. 

The dog ordinance has placed the city 
marshal under difficult obligations. He 
wants to rent a tight building for a dog 
pound, and hire a cowboy with horse and 
lariat to catch the dogs running around 
loose, so he can impound them according to 
the new dispensation, forty-eight hours ; and 
then he will proceed to kill, bury, and draw 
his money. — Arkansas Valley Democrat. 

Several farmers from the west part of the 
county were in Wellington yesterday, trying 
to enjoin the Santa Fe Railroad from taking 
up the rest of the track on the Anthony 
branch. Numbers have lost heavily. The 
company advertised for men and teams, and 
hired some 1,600 men. VThe Anthony peo- 
ple understood that the road was to be 
pushed. Cannons were fired, and lots sold 
at high figures. The men graded until 
nightfall, and then commenced tearing up 
the track, and were at it while the Anthony 
people were rejoicing. By Monday morn- 
ing, they had it nearly all up.— Champion. 

Co-operation Failures. 

The failure of three more co-operative 
stores, in London, is announced. These 
concerns, it should be understood, were not 
based on the Rochdale plan, and were in- 
tended to benefit the middle class of people 
rather than the working people. Mr. Hol- 
yoke, the most eminent champion of co- 
operation in England, never approved of 
their method of doing business. The scheme 
was first popularized by the civil-service 
store, and afterwards adopted by establish- 
ments seeking the patronage of lawyers, 
doctors, military men, and latterly of the 
general public. The scheme is to sell goods 
to the members of the co-operative store as- 
sociation at lower prices than those charged 
at the ordinary shops. The Rochdale stores 
charge the regular market prices; and, at 
the end of the year, divide their profits 
among the members, who may, if they 
please, deposit their gains to swell the work- 
ing capital of the concern, and receive in- 
terest. Co-operative stores run on this plan 
are found in all the English manufacturing 
towns, and number in all many hundreds. 
It is the Rochdale system that is copied in 
New York, by the association that has re- 
cently opened a store in Ninth street.— New 
York Tribune. 
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The Introduction of Injurious 
Insects. 

Many of our prominent injurious insects 
depend largely on man's assistance in their 
rapid spread to new localities. Insects are 
generally injurious, not in proportion to their 
size, but in proportion to their number. 
That some of our most injurious species are 
also among the smallest, is instanced in the 
chinch-bug, the Hessian fly, the wheat 
weevil, and the codling moth. These make 
up handsomely in numbers what they lack 
in size. In many cases, these and other in- 
sects would be only local in distribution 
were their spread dependent only on the un- 
aided travel of the insects. They are mostly 
comparatively weak fliers, and might travel 
but short distances. This would seem to be 
the case with some larger insects : the cab- 
bage butterflies, for example, are not what 
would be called strong fliers, yet the import- 
ed species, which first appeared, according to 
the statement of authorities, in Canada, in 
the year 1856, has now reached this vicini- 
ty, where they were collected last summer. 
That they did not spread this far unaided 
is evident upon a consideration of the rec- 
ords of their spread in Canada. In eight 
years after its first capture in Quebec, this 
butterfly had spread but forty miles from 
that city as a center. Its later progress 
southward and westward was, for awhile, 
at a rate about equal to this ; and then we 
heard of it in Illinois, Iowa, and now in 
Kansas. At the rate of the extension of its 
range, as determined by its earlier spread 
from the initial point above mentioned, it 
would have reached Manhattan in about 
250 years. Insects, like weeds and a bad 
character, follow man with a speed almost 
equal to his own. They are ready to ac- 
cept any means of transportation offered, 
The frequent sudden appearance of some 
new pest in certain localities is, no doubt, 
often due to the railway train. The cab- 
bage butterfly in question was, no doubt, 
assisted in its spread in this way, as well as 
by favoring winds. If the codling moth 
were at present unknown in this locality, 
its presence would soon become manifest 
through importations in apples shipped from 
infested localities. 

In the collections of seeds brought home 
from Philadelphia, by the State Centennial 
Commission, I discovered four species of 
seed-infesting beetles that I had not pre- 
viously observed in the vicinity of Topeka; 
viz., Bruchus obsoletus, or the bean weevil ; 
Tribolium ferrugineum ; a third species, a 
Bruchus, found in beans from Australia ; and 
a fourth, name unknown, in peas from 
Egypt. Of these four species, the first two, 
at any rate, would find the locality conge- 
nial, and might have spread into the vicin- 
ity and become thoroughly naturalized. 
Two others I found first in seed distributed 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. These were the black barn weevil 
and the rice weevil, both very troublesome 
in stored grains, and difficult to eradicate 
when once established. Wood-boring bee- 
tles are often introduced in lumber or tim- 
ber. I have not, however, noticed the in- 
troduction of any important insect by this 
means, as the lumber we import is usually 
of a kind not native here ; and the borers 
thus introduced leave no successors, for lack 
of the proper food-plant in which to deposit 
their eggs. In many cases, of course, insects 
so introduced might fail to survive, through 
some inability to become acclimatized ; but 



it is here again with insects as with weeds, 
the worst species show a wonderful ease in 
adapting their habits to the changed condi- 
tions incident to their migration. 

The apple-root louse is found in some 
nurseries in the eastern part of this State, 
and probably occurs more generally there 
than this statement would indicate ; but I 
have no direct knowledge of such general 
occurrence. I have received apple seed- 
lings, for use as stocks in root-grafting, that 
were covered by the excrescences caused by 
this insect, and the insects themselves. By 
this means, and by the importation of young 
trees from eastern nurseries, the insect in 
question and many others, — as, for example, 
the scale-bark louse, the tussock moth, the 
bag worm, or the canker worm, — might be- 
come the destructive inhabitants of Kansas 
orchards, while by natural means the spread 
of either of the above-named species would 
be extremely slow. 

This fact shows the necessity for attention 
to this point at the proper time. Infested 
seed or plants should be thoroughly exam- 
ined before they are laid aside, in order to 
detect and destroy the insects or eggs found 
upon them. This caution should be exer- 
cised in each case, aud every possible ac- 
tion taken to prevent the augmentation of 
our already large list of troublesome insects. 
Prof. Popenoe. 



Weeds. 

Ever since the fall of Adam and the ad- 
ditional curse pronounced upon Cain, weeds 
have been a great annoyance to the tiller 
of the soil. Weeds are like sins: they 
spring up spontaneously, and make a rank 
growth without the least culture. They 
only ask to be let alone. Like sins, they 
choke out the good seed, and prevent it 
from bringing forth valuable fruit. They 
are also like sins, because, if they are vigor- 
ously attacked while they are very young, 
they are comparatively easily conquered ; 
but, if allowed lo become well rooted, and 
to attain a rank growth, it is next to im- 
possible to eradicate them. Surely, the en- 
emy that sowed them is the Devil. 

As weeds are allowed to exist, the only 
alternative left to the farmer is to wage an 
earnest and continued warfare upon them ; 
and here, " time by the forelock " comes in 
to a great advantage; for, if the farmer is 
so behindhand with his work that the weeds 
have obtained a considerable start before he 
attacks them, he may hurry all summer, and 
still not be able to gain a complete mastery 
over them. 

The trouble with many farmers is, too 
much time is allowed to elapse between the 
time of plowing the ground and that of 
planting the seed. The field is plowed, 
perhaps with some delays, or some hinder- 
ance on account of showers of rain, and is 
then harrowed and marked off. Two or 
three weeks have passed since the plowing 
began; and all this time the busy weeds 
have been preparing to show their heads, 
which they are just beginning to do. By 
the time the corn is up sufficiently high to 
cultivate, the weeds have completely covered 
the ground. Then comes the tug of war; 
and it is two chances out of three that the 
weeds will gain the victory. 

A gentleman living a few miles west of 
Lawrence, who raises two or three hundred 
acres of corn every year, and who says he 
never fails to get a reasonably good crop, 
told me his plan was to start five or six 
plow teams about the 20th of April. An- 
other team with a harrow immediately fol- 
lowed the plows, and still another with a 
corn-planter followed the harrow ; and he 
never allowed the planter to be more than 
twenty-four hours behind the plows. He 



thus not only had fresh, moist soil in which 
to plant the corn, so that it will germinate 
well, but the corn came up before the weeds 
thought of starting. By the time he finished 
planting, on the 12th or 15th of May, his 
first planting was large enough to cultivate ; 
and, by steadily running his cultivators for 
the next five weeks, he kept so far ahead of 
the weeds that they gave him very little 
trouble. By a frequent stirring of the soil, 
it is kept somewhat moist, even in a dry 
time, and he never failed to get a crop. 

The farmer should also plan his work so 
that the labor will be somewhat enjoyable to 
him. Now, there is not much pleasure or 
satisfaction in cultivating a piece of corn 
that is overgrown with weeds. But, if the 
ground be free from them, and is mellow, 
he follows his cultivator all day with a good 
degree of comfort. 

Many farmers, while they keep their cul- 
tivated fields moderately free from weeds, 
still allow them to grow along the fence- 
rows and about the barn-yard and out- 
buildings; and, perhaps, where, above all 
places, they should not be seen, — in the 
vegetable garden. This not only gives the 
whole farm a shabby appearance, but enough 
seed will ripen to stock the whole farm for 
the coming year. If the scythe is called in- 
to requisition a couple of times during the 
summer upon these places, this increase of 
seed will be prevented. The rapidity with 
which weeds will multiply themselves is 
almost astonishing. A single stalk of the 
cockle-burr may have upon it several thou- 
sand burrs, and each of the burrs contains 
two perfect seeds ; and it is stated by some 
that one of these seeds remains sound, ready 
to germinate after the other one has pro- 
duced a plant which has grown and died, 
and this fact makes it so difficult to clear a 
farm of them. 

A few years ago, when Kansas farms were 
new, it was quite easy to keep down the 
weeds, for the land had not become seeded ; 
but now more vigorous efforts must be put 
forth to keep them under. If the farmer is 
in earnest in his slaughter of them for a few 
years in succession, it is much easier for 
him to keep control of them than it is when 
they are allowed to have sway for a single 
year. This year, so far, bids fair to be one 
favoring the rapid growth of weeds ; so let 
us double our diligence, when the weather 
is favorable for destruction. The plowing 
of stubble fields in the latter part of the 
summer will cause the death of myriads of 
weeds which otherwise would thoroughly 
seed the field. 

Weeds, after all, in one sense, may be a 
blessing; for they compel the farmer to 
stir his ground so frequently that he raises 
a better crop than he would otherwise do. 
This frequent stirring, the farmer would be 
too lazy to do if it were not for weeds. — 
Prof. Piatt. 

The fifth number of the new magazine, 
Education, besides the editorial matter, con- 
tains eleven vigorous papers on important 
educational topics. We have read all of 
them with interest and profit. In our opin- 
ion, No. 5 is the best number that has been 
issued. Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar 
College, in a paper on the " Collegiate Edu- 
of Girls," says this of college commence- 
ments: — 

" I hope the time will come when colleges 
will be able to give up the pomps and pa- 
rades of public days. Why should the con- 
ferring of degrees at commencement be her- 
alded hy noisy music ? Is the college com- 
mencement a necessary evil ? Girls need no 
stimulus to work. The commencement ex- 
ercises are in the thoughts of an ambitious 
girl from the time she enters college until 
she graduates. The 'part' at commence- 
ment haunts her: the college degree, she 



feels, is sure; but, for the sake of the 
loved ones at home, she hopes and works 
and prays for what she considers the ' hon- 
or.' Is it a healthy influence ? 

" There can be no other motive for great 
gatherings than that of indirect advertising. 
The guests that come to the college see 
nothing of its methods of working ; Hhey 
see the college building and its inmates in 
full dress ; they know nothing of the unre- 
mitting, hard, conscientious study that is 
done behind the scenes." 
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Educational Gossip. 

The teachers of Labette county held a well- 
attended picnic last Saturday. 

Nearly four hundred professors have vis- 
ited the Holton school this year. 

The Oswego Independent publishes a well- 
prepared educational history of Labette 
county. 

The semi-annual meeting of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society will be held at Winfield, 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th of June. 

D. C. Tillotson, of Jefferson county, re- 
cently principal of the North Topeka 
schools, has been elected superintendent of 
the city schools of Topeka. 

The public schools of Atchison will close 
on the 7th of June, for the summer vacation ; 
and, on the evening of that day, the graduat- 
ing class will receive their certificates, at 
Corinthian Hall. 

"Some of our citizens, by small contribu- 
tions, have purchased a handsome collection 
of minerals from Mrs. Robinson, of West 
Wichita, whose husband died in Colorado, 
a year ago. The cabinet has been on exhi- 
bition at J. P. Allen's drug store for some 
weeks. It was presented by the contribu- 
tors, to the library association. It is small ; 
but it will be a great nucleus for a large col- 
lection, not alone necessarily of minerals, 
but of the precious stones of Colorado, and 
of curiosities from all quarters. — Wichita 
Beicon. 

Sup't H. K. McConnell, of Osage county, 
answers the request of a teacher to be exam- 
ined on some other time than Saturday 
(his Sabbath), by promising him a separate 
examination, if he would pay the expenses. 
The letter is an interesting document, which, 
but for its length, we would give in full. We 
extract : — 

" To give you the examination you ask 
for will cost at the least calculation $16, to 
be paid out of the county treasury, from 
money collected from the people by tax. 
Now for my question : Have we a right to 
use the people's money to pay for the exer- 
cise of your religious liberty? Nothing 
can be further from constitutional law and 
right. We are prohibited from nothing 
more absolutely than from this. Society is 
not responsible for your peculiar religious 
views, and can neither in law nor right be 
held to pay for what results from them. 
When you and I conclude upon a certain 
line of personal belief and action, we in- 
dividually assume all the responsibilities 
for what these things superinduce. You 
say, with your peculiar views you cannot 
be farm-hands, clerks, employes on public 
works, miners or school teachers ; and hence 
you are forced out of the county. No, not 
especially out of Osage county, but out of 
the whole business world. You are entire- 
ly correct in your statement that your re- 
ligious views of the Sabbath shut the doors 
of all the industries in your face. Now, can 
a belief that puts you out of joint with all 
the world, that logically followed out must 
destroy reason and life itself, be a correct 
one? Suppose you hold a theory of human 
anatomy, but when you apply it to the ar- 
rangement of the human body, it brought 
the os coccygh with the medulla oblongata, 
would you not take a hint therefrom that 
the theory was at fault? * * * 

I cannot prove to you that your theory of 
the Sabbath is wrong, because I have no 
evidence. The subject is equally barren, 
however, of evidence, pro and con. On the 
whole range of chronological subjects, our 
best body of biblical scholars and critics 
agree that the best proven fact of all is, 
that we are from four to six years, at least, 
wrong. Now, if we lack from four to six 
years of fixing a date, why stickle for a 
day? Is it because Saturday is the "sev- 
enth ? " Then why do you not begin to 
count with Monday, and ho find Sunday to 
be the seventh, and thus put yourself in 
harmony with the body of society, for the 
want of which you admit you are driven 
well-nigh to desperation ? " 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 



Rainfall for the past week was 3.97 inches. 

The regular public hour of Friday afternoon 
was occupied by Prof. Popenoe, who gaye an able 
and instructive lecture on the mutual relations of 
plants and insects. 

The Kansas Spirit has recently changed hands, 
Mr. J. W. Stevens retiring, and Messrs. Moody & 
Dani assuming editorial control. We wish the 
Spirit nothing but success. 

Some little Berkshire pigs, just two months old, 
were weighed at the barn this week. They 
" tipped the beam " at an even seventy pounds. 
Very fair this for little Berkshires. 

The rains of the week have been remarkable on 
account of the large amount of water (nearly four 
inches) which has fallen, and because it has fallen 
In such a way as to be absorbed almost entirely by 
the soil, the crooks showing but very slight in- 
crease of volume. 



Low Dow, a diminutive but very sharp China- 
man, was on the Hill Thursday, soliciting the 
privilege of lecturing before the students. Low, 
howover, failed to furnish the necessary creden- 
tials, and was denied the sweet privilege of airing 
his " heap much talkee benefit student allee same." 

Senator S. S. Benedict, of Guilford, Wilson 
county, has accepted the invitation to deliver the 
annual address at the forthcoming Commence- 
ment exercises of this College. Senator Benedict 
won an enviable reputation in the Senate last win- 
ter; and those who expect a valuable address will 
not be disappointed. 



Wirt W. Walton, escorted by the Hon. Geo. S. 
Green, looked over the grounds and through the 
College buildings on Saturday last. It is not nec- 
essary to tell any man, woman or child in Kansas 
who Wirt Walton is; but it may not be superflu- 
ous to remark that his paper, The Dispatch, is one 
of the very best county papers in the West. Come 
again. 

The College is indebted to Prof. F. H. Storer, of 
Bussey Institution, Massachusetts, for the Bulletin 
oj Experiments and Researches, issued in occasional 
parts since 1874; also, to President Levi Stock- 
bridge, of Massachusetts Agricultural College, for 
various numbers of the annual report of that col- 
lege, needed to comploto the set in the President's 
office. 

Major J. K. Hudson, Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture, and proprietor of the Topeka Cap- 
ital, and an old-tiine regent of the College, gave 
us the pleasure of a visit on Wednesday last. The 
Major gave the students a pleasant talk in chapel, 
and th6n looked over the different departments, 
expressing pleasure, meanwhile, at the growth of 
an institution in which ho has taken such active 
interest. 

Putting this and that together,— a now dress of 
type, a bran new and very stylish plucton, and 
now a sudden blossoming out into a full-fledged 
seven-column octavo, — and we are forced to the 
conclusion that the Nationalist is a mine of wealth 
to its present owner and editor, the Hon. Albert 
Griffin. This circumstance ought to encourage 
every poor editor 1n tho State who has a mind of 
his own, and is not afraid to speak it. 

Society Hall, May 14, 1881 . 
Wobster Society called to order by President 
Mason. After roll-call, tho question, "Resolved, 
That all railroads should bo owned and controlled 
by the government," was discussed by Messrs. 
Bailey and Markcum on tho affirmative, Messrs. 
Knaus and Thompson on the negative. Tho 
debate was quito interesting, and decided in fa- 
vor of tho negative. Extemporaneous speaking 
was quite animated. A declamation and select 
reading was then given by Messrs. Meek and 
Rcevo respectively. Tho Chinese question will 
bo discussed next evening. The Reporter will be 
presented by Mr. M. T. Ward. After report of 
critic and reading of minutes, tho Society ad- 
journed. A good time is anticipated at next meet- 
ing, and wo invito everybody to come. 

St. Augustine. 



Society Hall, May 20, 1881. 
Society called to order by tho President. Devo- 
tion by Mr. Kern. Roll-call. The music commit- 
tee favored the Society with a very beautiful piece 
entitled, " Patriotic Glee," accompanied by a base 
viol and violin. Question for debate was ably dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Copley and Short, and the Misses 
Coburn and Campbell. The judges decided in 



favor of the negative. Extemporaneous speaking 
was very interesting, and Conkling's conduct and 
the Democratic party were thoroughly discussed. 
Under the head of miscellaneous business, provi- 
sion was mede for payment of the balance due on 
the pictures. Debaters next week, Miss Quinby 
and Mr. Cottrell. Question, "Resolved, That war 
has done more injury to the world than intemper- 
ance," " Nearer home " was then rendered with 
good effect. Adjournment. Hombre. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

The exercises of Commencement week will be 
conducted according to the programme given be- 
low : — 

The baccalaureate sermon will be preached by 
President Fairchild.on Sunday evening, June 5th, 
the services beginning at 8 o'clock. 

On Monday and Tuesday, June 6th and 7th, 
from 8:50 a. M. to 1 p. m., term examinations will 
be held in the several class-rooms and shops. 

On Monday evening, a musical entertainment 
and social will be held in the College chapel. 

The annual address will be delivered by S. S. 
Benedict, of Guilford, Kas., at the Presbyterian 
Church, on Tuesday eve. Tho exercises commence 
at 8 o'clock. 

The Commencement exercises will be held in 
the Presbyterian Church, on Wednesday, June 
8th, beginning at 10 a. m. 

The Alumni reunion will be held at the College, 
on Wednesday afternoon. The exercises begin at 
3 o'clock. 

Corvin J. Reed writes us from Portland, Oregon. 
Ho is transit-man of an engineering party. He 
says " I find my college course, besides a great sat- 
isfaction, is of pecuniary benefit to me." Mr. Reed 
has been in Oregon about three months, and is 
quite enthusiastic over the country. 

Sup't Graham, in an interesting article in the 
Industrialist, on the Mound Builders, says, " that 
the club has opened twenty-seven mounds lately, 
and discovered many interesting relics of a pre- 
historic race." He thinks that the practice of 
cromation was followed by the Mound Builders.— 
Waterville Telegraph. 

We made a hasty visit to the State Agricultural 
College, at Manhattan, a day or two since, and 
found the institution in a most flourishing condi- 
tion. The central building, for which an appro- 
priation was made lost year, is under contract; 
and the foundation walls are being rapidly built. 
The fields, orchards and stock are in good order, 
everything denoting care and intelligent atten- 
tion. This splendid school offers opportunities 
for the young men and women of Kansas to se- 
cure a thorough and practical education. Our cit- 
izens who have not visited this institution re- 
cently, cannot comprehend the value and im- 
portance of this College as one of the things Kan- 
sans have a right to be proud of. A better knowl- 
edge of the school can be had by addressing Pres- 
ident Fairchild, at Manhattan, requesting the cat- 
alogue giving course of study, methods, etc. We 
wish every farmer in Kansas could spend a day or 
two examining this school. There are new ideas 
there worth the time and attention of all who 
have boys and girl's to educate.— Capital. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

We enumerate a few of the special advantages 
which tho Agricultural College presents to the 
young people of the State of Kansas : 

First: Although an industrial school, as thor- 
ough and as complete an education — using the 
term in its popular sense — can be acquired here 
as in other schools. A student will make as rapid 
advancement here as elsewhere in the studies pur- 
sued, whether he remains here one or two years, 
or through the whole course. 

Second: While obtaining a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the natural sciences, every 
student is learning some useful trade or art. This 
peculiar feature of the Agricultural College is a 
success. It should no longer be regarded as an 
experiment. Those who have been here one, two 
or three years are now in good positions, receiv- 
ing good wages as telegraph operators, printers, 
carpenters, etc. Young men who have been 
through the course in practical agriculture and 
horticulture are rapidly becoming known as the 
best farmers in the localities in which they reside. 

Third: The expenses are brought down to the 
lowest possible point. There are no matriculation 
fees, no tuition bills, no college customs which 
compel a useless expenditure for badges or dress. 
The expenses are simply the coBt of living, and the 
text-books used. 

Fourth : The high moral and religious influence 
which exists at Manhattan. The students of the 
Agricultural College are young men and women of 
excellent character. Their average age is about 
eighteen years. They are deeply in earnest in 
their efforts for advancement. Of course there are 
a few exceptions, but the vicious or shiftless are 
soon thrown out. "Attend to business or leave " 
is tho one rule. A wholesome religious influence 
pervades the Institution. The students' weekly 

firayer-meeting has been well sustained for more 
han ten years. 

ENTERING COLLEGE, 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
In order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in tho course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 



All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Students should bringletters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost incom- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 



— 



dent is encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
"upon honor" to maintain a good repute. Fail- 
ure to do so is met by prompt dismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



EXPENSES OF THE COURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or " contingent " expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men wno take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to procury 
books before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, $1.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .60 
Class lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .65 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from 82.75 to $3.50 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for $1.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from $1.50 to $2.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

EARNINGS. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor— upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 
hour. 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of lerm-timo or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 

COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in tho classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, showing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training In our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, tor use at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of tho Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. 

The monthly meetings of tho Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to studentB. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the 
students and members of the Faculty. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere, is expected of all. Every stu- 



jk re you Going West? 

All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducements to settlersfetc, together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 



igh-bred Short-horns. 



I have on hand for sale a number of Short-horn 
bulls, from one to three years old, ready for ser- 
vice, of a breeding and quality rarely equaled. 

Among them are seven pure Princesses of the 
best strains, two Peris (pure Bates), several Young 
Marys, and other good families. Most of them are 
sired by the famous Uh Duke of HUlhurst S1B09. 

For catalogues and particulars, address 

J. C. Stone, jr., Leavenworth, Kansas. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



Miiiilmttan Bank. E.B.PURCELL, 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 



|»iirdware, Tinware, Ac. 

MM - A. J. WHITFORD. 

Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 



"WMT C. Johnston. 
** • DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1866. 



filothier. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

■ ■ iK i ■■ hot limn, Stlngley * Huntress. 

Mm - MERCHANTS, 

PROP'RS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

■ ^ Adams. 

MWm GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, FRUITS, &c. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 



m» E. IiOflnck. 

-"*" MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY. 

A mammoth ten-cent case of jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see us. 

"■•iirjroy lie's 

-■* PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 

Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



erchant Tailor. 



WM. B. LEICESTER. 



m 

A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
band. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 



M" 



rs. Brlggs' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
mado suits always on hand; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 



A P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks dc Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OP PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 



"Manhattan Bakery. 

am - WM. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 



~r ong * Firestone. 

MJ LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



Kl Plllsbury, 

W * BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 

Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 

>ookseller and Stationer. 

S. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 

■•opuliir Heat market. 

■ Mr M. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 



\' 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

Tho necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this Cqjloge offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery, 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives I he general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 



FALL 
TERM. 



Arithmetic, 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

liotany, with Drawing. 
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FALL 
TERM. 


Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 


WINTER 

TERM. 


Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 


SPRINO 
TERM. 


Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analy t'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 


FALL 

TERM. 


Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 


SPRINO 
TERM. 


Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 



FALL 
TERM. 



Agriculture, or Spec'l Hygiene , 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 



WINTER 

TERM. 



Logic; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoology. 

United States Constitution. 



SPRINO 
TERM. 



Geology, 

Botany and Gardening. 
Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical AaBieoLTUBE. — Second Year. — Histo-. 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
Which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops; man- 
agement, of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. Tho 
growtli of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
best, sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
loal principles involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of thodynamom- 
oter. Plows lor soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Year. — General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease, — of normal, abnormal and ac- 

auired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
eve opment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; Influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the system to be pursued. Rotation of 
crops; general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
m. mine, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
bow best boused ami applied; composting; com- 

vinl fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 

field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy and I'iiysiolooy. — Third Year.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
oration will be given to the form ( structure and lo- 
cution of I lie different organs as is required forthe 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene; 
and. in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation forthe study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; th'e nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology,— in the germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the Improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles or Landscape Gardening. 

Although it islin a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for tho 
study of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view ; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain.— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation In the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening. — The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. Theso lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. Tho student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by hud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning ; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. "Vegetable garden ; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement oi one and the control of tho other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction Is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, aud detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination, The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in tho Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, hi; enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where ho pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important, part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

GBOLOQY. — A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This Includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson's 
" How Crops Peed. 

Household Chemistry. — A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee; butter and milk; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics. — This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures and specific gravity, fid- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 

Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of storms ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis'- Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic. — One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being spent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping. — Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
tho principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra.— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc., — is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item ; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things are aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted lo plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigouometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying' leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod; draw-, 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, iheir construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges; and care and use of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and var'.ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books ou geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term..— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 8, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is takon up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, aud placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
sionally. 

Third Term.— Projection of the straight, line and 
tho circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term,.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves; intersect ions of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building.and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— First 
Year.— The study of English Grammar is made to 
servo directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsing as 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their (dements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes, — associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meanings of 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarise the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is fo lowed by a term 
spent In the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother-tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and Faculty, make apart of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.- The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in tho first year; and special attention ia 
given to the form aud growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated hy his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out, bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches aud experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology giveB the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygienic— To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, aud covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratory, continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry aud Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; hut all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies : 
certain terms of practice in the carpentershopare 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will he adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows: — 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints, ftud in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from tho framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing. — Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stercotpying, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught tho implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them ; composition ; 
Imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings ; 
technical terms; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons of 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
inst ruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telegraphy.— The course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet, and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages,— abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business : as, press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 
are explained. 

Sawing.— Young ladles are taught in all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses and other gar- 
ments. They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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M., A. tz B. RAILWAY. 

No. 2 leaves Manhattan 8:20 a. m 

No. 1 arrives at Manhattan 7:40 p. m 

The trains on this road connect closely at Bur- 
Hngaihe with tho A., T. A S. F. trains, both east 
and west. 

Gko. C. Wilder. Agent. 



The Vow Pea. 

Tlie cow pea is worthy of being intro- 
duced to every farmer. Its value as an ar- 
ticle of food for man and beast, the large 
crops of fodder (bushy vine) it produces, its 
adaption to the lightest and poorest soils, 
and its usefulness as a man u rial crop, places 
it far above many other plants that are 
grown to its exclusion. It has no enemies 
among the insects, and is in that particular 
free from damage. A heavy crop of it will 
so completely cover the ground, that not 
even a ray of sunshine can enter ; and it is 
often necessary to pass over the vines with 
a heavy roller, in order to get thera plowed 
under. From twenty to forty bushels of 
peas are usually produced to an acre ; and, 
if they have been well manured previous to 
seeding, the crop of hay will be very large. 
One of the most important advantages the 
pea confers on land is the shading it gives ; 
some experianced farmers contending that, 
by this method, it rather improves the land 
than injures it. A small outlay will enable 
any one to try the cow pea, and those who 
have not grown it should do so. 

The cow pea, though called a pea, is prop- 
erly a bean. It will grow on soil that scarce- 
ly produces anything ; but is, however, sen- 
sible to the effects of good manuring, and 
rewards the farmer for such treatment with 
bountiful yields. It is indigenous to the 
middle States and the South, preferring a 
warm season and a dry soil. There are a 
great many varieties of it, the most prolific 
being the Crowder; but the " black-eyed " 
is preferred for the table. 

As a renovator of the soil, next to clover, 
it has no equal. Growing with a heavy, 
dense foliage, plowed under just at the pe- 
riod of blossoming, it makes a splendid, 
green manure, rotting quickly and produc- 
ing lasting effects. It can be grown for this 
purpose on land that will not produce clo- 
ver; and that is a very important item. 
On inferior land that had a crop of peas 
turned under, if a light sprinkling of lime 
is added, a venture may safely be made 
with clover the following year. It is plant- 
ed about the same time as corn. It can be 
sown for hay, but care must taken be in 
harvesting it If allowed to get too ripe, 
the leaves will crumble oft' after it is stowed 
away in the loft ; but, if cut when in full 
blossom, or just as the pods begin to form, 
and then cured like ordinary hay, it will 
keep all the winter. Cows eat it with rel- 
ish ; and for sheep nothing is equal to it : 
they eat it up clean, being very fond of it. 
The seeds are more nutritious than our or- 
dinary white bean ; stock preferring it when 
cooked to corn or meal, while calves are 
raised on them with ease when it is desira- 
ble to wean early. For the table, they are 
cooked, not only when dry, but also when 
green, being a favorite dish on Virginia find 
Carolina tables. There is a prejudice 
against it on the part of those not familiar 
with it, on account of the dark color it takes 
when cooked ; but, if the nutritious quali- 
ties were fully known, no difficulty would be 
experienced in making it a staple article of 
food. — Colman's Rural World. 

The daily newspaper press of this coun- 
try is something stupendous. The statistics 
on the subject, issued from the census bu- 
reau, show that the total number of dailies 
is 9t>2, including 80 suspended and 114 es- 
tablished. The aggregate daily circulation 
is estimated at 3,581,178 ; the annual circu- 
lation, 1,127,337,355. For this vast issue 
the people pay out annually $2(5,250,000. 
When it is remembered that there are more 
than 10,000 periodicals published in the 
United States, it will be seen that this sum 
is only a part of the enormous amount of 
money spent for reading matter of this kind. 



The Smoothing Harrow. 

Will you please inform me what points 
of the Thomas Smoothing Harrow are cov- 
ered by letters patent? And is there any 
risk to farmers in making slanting-tooth 
harrows for their own use? or will using 
the teeth from one in another frame be an 
infringement? 

E. B., Merchantville, 111. 

Teeth for harrows slightly inclining back- 
ward were made many years ago in England ; 
but the smoothing harrow was the first which 
had teeth inclining backwards nearly 45 de- 
grees, so as to cut downwards through clods 
instead of pushing them forward, and cutting 
and grinding spread manure in the same way. 
This mode of operating also rendered it 
safe for harrowing wheat and corn broad- 
cast, by not tearing up the plants, while it 
pulverized the surface, and ground up the 
small weeds which were just making their 
appearance. The fact, however, that some 
slant had long before been given to harrow 
teeth, prevented this essential part of the 
smoothing harrow from being patented, as 
we have been informed ; the patent cover- 
ing only the peculiar form of the frame and 
insertion of the teeth. Any farmer or man- 
ufacturer, therefore, as we learn, who sets 
slanting teeth in another kind of frame, is 
not liable for any infringement. The object 
of the inventor, in devising the peculiarity 
of this harrow, was more for the sake of in- 
troducing an important improvement than 
for securing any monopoly ; all the value of 
which, as often happens to inventors, was 
obtained and held by the manufacturers. — 
Country Centleman. 

Sin a 1 1 Savings — Small Looses. 

The man who saves something every 
year is on the road to prosperity. It may 
not be possible to save much : if not, save 
a little. Don't think a dollar or a dime is 
too small a sum to lay by. Every body 
knows how little expenditures get away 
with large sums. But few seem to know 
that the rule is one that works both ways. 
If a dime spent here and a dollar there 
soon makes a large hole in a man's income, 
so those dimes and dollars laid away soon 
become a visible and respectable accumula- 
tion. In this country, any man may make 
himself independent, or keep himself under 
the harrow for life, according as he wastes 
or spends his small change. How many 
things do individuals and families buy, that 
they do not need, or can not afford. Think 
twice before you spend that small coin. 
Don't be stingy or mean, but also don't be 
foolishly self-indulgent. The self-indulgent 
person is far more likely to be ungenerous 
than the self-denying one. The money 
wasted on hurtful things alone, — the drugs 
and medicines we mingle with our diet in the 
forms of tea, tobacco, alcohol and the like, — 
stand on the very threshold of prosperity, 
and bar the way of thousands to a home in 
their old age. — Rural New-Yorker. 



A Parcel Post. 

A parcel post has jusi been established in 
England by Postmaster-General Fawcett; 
and an international agreement has recent- 
ly been completed between France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Switzerland for a parcel 
post bost between these countries. In both 
instances the post-office proposes to do a gen- 
eral express business at a fixed charge for 
packages up to a certain weight. In France, 
this charge is to be twenty-two cents for 
packages up to six pounds in weight, and 
not over twenty-four inches square in any 
direction. This is altogether different from 
the postal charge for carrying merchandise 
in this country, which is so arranged as to 
give the express companies the profit on 



the short distances, and the government the 
losses on the long ones. The French 
charge is only for railroad points, an in- 
crease of fifty per cent is made for* deliver- 
ies at a distance from railroad stations ; but, 
however arranged, a parcel post should be 
run as a part of every postal department. — 
Leavenworth Times. 



Onr Exchanges. 

An Indian chief, after the romantic man- 
ner of his nation, calls his musket " Book 
Agent," because it is an old smooth-bore. 
Kirwin Independent. 

The country boy who used to come to 
town, drink a glass of beer and imagine 
he was tight enough to be a base drum, will 
now have to find some other way to raise 
hades. — Burlington Patriot. 

There seems to be a general failure of the 
early planted corn ; and a large number of 
the farmers will have to replant their ground. 
The germ in the kernel, in corn that was ex- 
posed, is black ; and the corn rots in the 
ground. — Onaga Journal. 

Early this morning two men came into 
the city, from their farms twenty- three miles 
southwest, in search of a physician and a 
" mad- stone." Last Saturday, one of the 
brothers, D. A. Jones, was bitten on the arm 
by a dog, but thought nothing more of it un- 
til Monday, when the animal showed un- 
mistakable signs of having the rabies, — 
snapping at other animals, etc.; and a cow 
which it previously bit is showing peculiar 
signs of teeth-poison. — Wichita Republican. 

A light rain, one-half of an inch, is equal 
to fourteen thousand gallons, or fifty-six 
tons, of water to the acre. Plants can take 
their food only in a state of solution ; and, 
where manure is spread upon the surface at 
the rate of eight tons to the acre, half 
an inch of rain would furnish a gallon 
of water to each pound of manure. This 
would dissolve all the plant food in the ma- 
nure and reduce it- to a condition to be 
taken up by the young roots. But, if the 
manure is plowed under to the depth of six 
or seven inches, it would take an immense 
rain to reach it. — Orange Bulletin. 

Dodge City this season promises to be an 
important sheep market. Already we hear 
of thousands of sheep that will be driven 
from New Mexico, and which will arrive at 
this point about the first of July. New 
Mexico sheep-raisers realize the fact that 
they must give up sheep-raising. A major- 
ity of New Mexico sheep will therefore be 
driven to Kansas, and the most accessible 
and marketable point will be Dodge City. 
The range in New Mexico is being contract- 
ed and encroached upon by cattle ; and sheep- 
raisers are unable longer to find the wide 
range they were so long accustomed to use. 
— Dodge City Times. 

Alfalfa, now growing on our place adjoin- 
ing town on the south, was sown last year 
on the 21st of May. During the dry season, 
we supposed it was entirely killed by the 
drouth. This spring it started so as to 
make pasture four weeks before the prairie 
grass, tind now shows a growth of thirty 
inches. Many intelligent and successful 
farmers have examined it and pronounce it 
the thing for this country. Capt. Smith, of 
Cottonwood Glen, has this season sown one 
acre, and reports it as doing finely. Mr. E. 
B. Bishop, two and a half miles east of 
town, has been raising it for several years, 
and pronounces it a great success for this 
country. It is by no means too late to sow 
it yet. Let every pound that can possibly 
be procured be sown, and thus secure s start 
for plenty of seed. The seed is bound to be 
in great demand for several years. — Lincoln 
County Beacon. 
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ASSOCIATE KDITOE8, MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY. 



Commencement. 

The Twelfth Annual Commencement of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College prom- 
ises to be an event of great interest; and we 
take this occasion to invite the readers of 
the Industrialist, as many as can make it 
convenient, to be present at this annual 
gathering. The general programme is as 
follows : — 

Sunday, June 6th, 8 p. m.— Baccalaureato Sermon, 
by tho President. 

Monday, June 6th, 7 : SO p. m— Musical entertain- 
ment and social. 

Tuesday, June 7th, 8 p. m.— Annual address, by 
Hon. S. 8. Benedict, of Guilford, Kas. 

Commencement Day,— Wednesday, June 8th. 

10 a. m.— Exercises of the graduating class. 

S p. m.— Alumni Reunion. Address, by William 
D. Gilbert, Class of '74. 

The annual examinations will be held on June 
6th and 7th, in the several class-rooms and shops, 
from 7 :40 a. m. to 12 : 10 p. m. of each day. 



The rage for fashionably bred Jerseys 
promises, or perhaps we should say threatens, 
to equal the fever for Short-horns, which 
culminated in the New York Mills sale of 
1873. At the Bale of Jersey stock, the prop- 
erty of Mr. J. D. Wing, held in New York, 
May 5th, the highest prices ever paid for 
this class of Btock were obtained. At this 
sale, five cows sold for $1,000, $1,200, $1,258, 
$1,550, and $2,000 respectively. For three 
bulls, $560, $600 and $4,500 were obtained, 
the last figure having been paid for the 
bull Polonius, of the "Alphea" Btrain, 
which means that he is directly descended 
from the cow Alphea, said to have given a 
yield of 25 lbs. of butter in one week. The 
average price of 40 cows and heifers dis- 
posed of at this sale was $451.20, and of six 
bulls and bull calves, $942.50. 



The Southern Cow Pea In Kansas. 

In another place, we publish an article on 
the southern cow pea, a peculiar southern 
product that will be remembered by many 
old soldiers of the war of the Kebellion, but 
which is to most Kansas people an entire 
stranger. We refer to this subject here 
more particularly to say that the cow pea 
flourishes abundantly in Kansas, giving 
very large yields both of peas and vines. 
We last year cultivated something over an 
acre upon the College farm, employing two 
sorts, — the " black " and " clay " varieties. 
They made a rapid growth from the start, 
enduring the dry weather and great heat of 
midsummer remarkably well. Late in 
summer and early fall, by their peculiar 
creeping habit, they covered the ground 
with a dense growth of vines, leaves and 
tendrils. Several of the numerous varieties 
of the cow pea are superior for table use ; 
but their chief value, we apprehend, will be 
to furnish food for animals, in the shape of 
peas, or, more properly, beans and hay. 

The cow pea should not be sown until the 
warm weather haa fairly Bet in, and not 
later than the middle of June. Where the 
object is the growth of vines for the hay 
they afford, or where it is desired to plow 
under the foliage for the sake of the large 
amount of green manure which this plant 
furnishes, the peas may be sown broadcast, 
and need no further attention until the har- 
vest time. But where the object is the 
growth of the peas, we should prefer to cul- 
tivate in drills about thirty inches apart, 
stirring the ground occasionally with the 
cultivator during the early stages of the 
plant.— Prof. Shelton. 



The Carp. 

The carp (Oyprinus carpio) was introduced 
many centuries ago into Europe, from its 
native waters in central Asia. In Austria, 
the culture of the carp in ponds can be 
traced back to the year 1227, and in Eng- 
land to 1504. Since its introduction, this 
fish seems to have been very generally cul- 
tivated, and to have had an immense popu- 
larity almost from the first. The Emperor 
Charles IV., of Germany, granted privileges 
favoring its culture in his domains; and the 
monks, who were especially devoted to this 
kind of stock-raising, with the princes of 
the time, established very large ponds for 
this purpose. Near the town of Wittingau, 
in Bohemia, in the year 1367, were estab- 
lished, upon a single estate, ponds of con- 
siderable extent, which, with the exception 
of the time during the thirty years' war, 
when they suffered considerable damage 
from neglect, have been continuously pro- 
ductive ; and they have grown in number 
and size until, at the present, they cover 
some 20,000 acres, and produce 500,000 
pounds of carp per annum. 

The carp has not only been cultivated in 
ponds all over the continent of Europe ; but 
it has become a common fish in most of its 
rivers. This variety in its culture, contin- 
ued as it has been through centuries, has 
given rise to not less than three distinct 
species; viz., the scale carp (Oyprinus car- 
pio communis), which Is entirely covered with 
scales ; the mirror carp (Oyprinus carpio 
specularis), having three or four rows of very 
large scales along its sides, but none else- 
where ; and the leather carp {Oyprinus carpio 
coriaceous, sive nudus), usually without scales 
or with but few upon its back. Of these 
three kinds, preference can be given to nei- 
thef. As has been stated, this fish lives in 
both ponds and rivers ; but it greatly prefers 
stagnant water, and will live in ponds where 
other fish could not possibly exist 

Its habits are somewhat peculiar. It 
grows during the warm months of the year, 
and remains dormant, with its head buried 
in the mud, and without losing any of its 
weight, during the winter. Its natural food 
is worms, larvae, and the seeds and roots of 
aquatic plants ; but when fed, it is omniv- 
orous, and will eat meat, cabbage, boiled po- 
tatoes or grain, and is particularly fond of 
the seeds of some plants which grow wild in 
this country. The State of Kansas is pe- 
culiarly adapted to carp culture. Besides 
natural advantages in the shape of numer- 
ous ponds and lakelets, which produce thou- 
sands of insects and plant seeds, its natural 
food, and which are deep enough to afford 
protection to the fish from freezing in win- 
ter, the general undulating surface of the 
country offers great facilities for the estab- 
lishment of artificial ponds ; and the long 
summers and the usually mild winters are 
very favorable to rapid growth. 

In locating an artificial pond, or convert- 
ing a natural one to this use, a few thinga 
must be considered. There muBt be a Buffi- 
cient supply of water at hand to keep the 
depth of the pond the same during the en- 
tire year ; and the pond must be so located 
that it will not be in danger of an overflow. 
Sandy or gravelly soil is of small use unless 
it contain a very considerable mixture of 
loam and clay. Spring water direct from 
the ground is not favorable : it should be al- 
lowed to run aome hundreds of yards, that 
it may become warm before entering the 
pond. If the pond iB very deep, it will be 
unfavorable, for the reason that the water 
will be colder and will not afford bo many 
insects as it otherwise would ; also, the fish 
do not grow so rapidly in cold water. A 
depth of three feet in the center, with a con- 



siderable margin of shallow water from six 
inches to a foot and a half deep, is about 
right for a pond. If a hole six or eight feet 
deep is made in the pond for winter quar- 
ters, the fish will be safer. 

Feeding should not be resorted to, except 
in very small ponds, — an acre or less. If 
the pond is a natural one of considerable 
extent, and is properly stocked with about 
eight hundred fish to the acre, it is only 
necessary to Bee that there are plenty of 
plants in it, such as water grass (Festuca 
fluitans), which not only affords food for 
the fish, but their leaves are well shaped to 
receive the eggs to which they adhere until 
hatched. The white and yellow water lily, 
and wild rice, and water oats or Tuscarora 
rice, afford an abundance of seeds which are 
eagerly sought after. If the fish finds food 
in abundance, its growth is quite rapid ; and, 
although the period of its growth is confined 
to the warm months of the year, it attains a 
weight of three pounds in two years. 

The carp is in no way predaceous j but, 
at times, it is given to eating its own eggs. 
This is prevented by either removing the 
eggs or the fish to another pond, or by tak- 
ing care to feed during the spawning season. 
By sinking boughs of cedar or some other 
evergreen in the shallow parts of the pond, 
during the spawning season, the eggs, being 
adhesive, stick to the twigs, which may be 
removed to other water and hatched. Or 
the pond may be so constructed that the 
water may be drawn off and the large fish 
removed, after spawning. 

The wonderful powers of reproduction 
possessed by this fish; the ease with which 
it is cared for; the delicacy of its flesh, 
which almost equals that of the trout or 
bass ; and its rapid growth, — are qualities 
which strongly recommend it to farmers. 
It will grow in a mill-pond, although this is 
not suitable for the most favorable results, 
on account of its liability to overflow. A 
horse-pond or a small stream dammed up, 
is an excellent place for it, provided there 
is a ditch cut beside it to accommodate the 
surplus water during freshets. It will grow 
in the garden, and thrive wonderfully upon 
the refuse of the kitchen and barn-yard, if 
the water can be kept at a proper depth. 
With a suitable pond upon his farm, the 
owner can, with no more trouble than that 
necessary to raise a coop of chickens, add a 
dish to his bill of fare that would delight an 
epicure ; and, with both a carp pond and a 
chicken coop, he ought to be able to keep 
his table supplied with fresh meat at all 
times. — Sup't Graham. 



During the eleven years included above, 
our recorded sales of Short-horns have 
reached an aggregate of 26,151 head, which 
have realized in the ring a total sum of 
$7,682,439,— being equal to a general aver- 
age of a fraction short of $294 per head. 



Bbort-horn Sales of 1880. 

The last number of the Country Gentle- 
man contains the usual annual statement of 
Short-horn sales of the previous year. In 
the list before us, the sales are classified by 
States ; and the list seems to be complete. 
The tables showing the summary and record 
of previous years we copy below : — 

GENERAL SUMMARY FOR 1880. 



Educational Gossip. 

John Sullivan, of Watuego, has been se- 
lected as a cadet to West Point. 

A man at Clyde was recently fined $20 
and sentenced to two months' imprisonment 
for brutally beating his child. 

Bismarck Grove will be illuminated by 
electric light, during the time of the fair 
next fall. 

No one can become a successful teacher 
without great labor and preparation, yet 
there are many who will never succeed well 
who might succeed in other professions. 

Members of the Faculty who failed to 
plant trees last Friday have been called up- 
on to make a speech on some agricultural or 
kindred topic. Prof. Saddler delivered a 
fine address last Tuesday morning ; and the 
students are anxiously awaiting to hear from 
Prof. Sogard, whose theme is understood to 
be wheat.— Emporia Ledger. 

And still they come. The Plainvillo News 
says : " Miss Ida M. Tillotson, formerly one 
of the brightest young school ma'ams of 
this county, was admitted to the bar in Gra- 
ham county, at the recent term of the district 
court in that county. She is said to have 
passed a very creditable examination, and 
is the fourth lady admitted to practice in the 
courts of this State. 

Sup't Mitchell, of Pottawatomie county, 
lectures his fellow citizens, on his obser- 
vations during the round, in the following 
forcible manner : " I have found but three 
houses that had been thoroughly cleaned 
this spring. School boards should see that 
the houses are clean and supplied, as far as 

Eossible, with suitable apparatus, at the 
eginning of each term. I find but few 
copy-books. This is not as it should be. 
Nearly every district board in the county 
adopted a series of copy-books ; and these 
should be used in compliance with the re- 
quirements of the law. The schools show- 
ing the greatest advancement are those in 
which pens, holders, ink, paper and copy- 
books are furnished by the board for the use 
of the whole school. Some children lack 
the necessary books, and parents should 
supply them immediately. District officer* 
and parents should take the time to visit 
the schools frequently ; for, by the interest 
they thus manifest, they cheer the teacher, 
and encourage the pupils to put forth great- 
er exertions to obtain a good education. 
Another great obstacle in the way is the ir- 
regular attendance. For this, parents are 
to blame. They should endeavor to keep 
their children at school every day of the 
session ; and, when it becomes necessary to 
keep one or two of the children at home, 
see that the others are in their places at 
school. I find some of the houses almost 
ready to tumble down, and others too small. 
These should be replaced by new oneB. A 
good omen is the growing feeling in favor 
of retaining the same teacher for a number 
of terms. Many districts have thrown away 
hundreds of dollars, and wasted years of 
precious time, in constantly changing teach- 
ers. While the new law is intended to give 
us better qualified teachers, districts should 
engage them for longer terms; and both 
parties will be benefited. 



JVo. Average. 

Kentucky 788 8173.47 

Missouri 984 103.03 

Illinois 600 144.08 

Ohio 265 107.95 

Iowa 814 105.20 

Wisconsin 98 102.70 

Connecticut 87 104.00 

Minnesota 60 153.00 

Pennsylvania 11 146.04 

Kansas , 44 161.00 

Nebraska 75 138.53 

California 8 146.25 

Canada West 45 290.00 

Cochrane & Cannon.. 43 900.00 



Total. 

8128,017 

101,385 

72,028 

28,608 

83,032 

15,945 

8,870 

9,180 

1,613 

7,090 

10,390 

1,170 

13,050 

88,700 



8222 8144.00 8464,078 

OUR RECORD OP PREVIOUS YEARS. 



m ■ lgh-breu Short-horns. 

I havo on hand for salo a number of 8hort-horn 
bulls, from one to three years old, ready for ser- 
vice, of a breeding and quality rarely equaled. 

Among them are seven puro Princesses of tho 
best strains, two Peris (pure Bates), several Young 
Marys, and other good families. Most of them are 
sired by the famous Uh Duke of HMhurst 21509. 

For catalogues and particulars, address 

J. C. Stone, jr., Leavenworth, Kansas. 



Bales of 1879 2,865 

do 1878 2,048 

1877 3,237 

1876 4,004 

1875 4,347 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



1874. 
1873., 

1872 

1871 

1870 



2,676 

1,836 

1,014 

407 

495 



8115.00 
155.00 
230.00 
841.00 
422.00 
385.00 
532.00 
813.00 
290.00 
343.00 



8326,186 

817,448 

742,871 

1,366,805 

1,832,383 

1,031,053 

996,527 

817,625 

117,914 

169,557 



A re you Going West? 

All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passongor 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes rates, in- 
ducements to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailod 
free upon application. 
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BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 



Class reception at the President's noxt Tuesday 
evening. 

Visitors will notice the improved appearance 
of the shelving in the College Library. 

The cataloguo for tho present year is expectod 
to bo ready for delivery by the time of Commence- 
ment. 

Miss Wright, of Brook villo, who Is on her way to 
join a missionary station in Armenia, Turkey, 
stopped off at Manhattan, on Monday, to visit Col- 
lege friends. 

Yesterday Mrs. Cripps, assisted by her class in 
cooking, served up, in the new kitchen, an excel- 
lent lunchedn, which was patronized by a large 
number of students, and heartily enjoyed by all. 

The last regular meeting, for this season, of the 
Scientific Club, will be held at the Laboratory next 
Friday evening at the usual hour. Among tho 
several papers to be presented, there will be one 
on " Glaciers," by Prof. Walters. Lot all attend. 

An extraordinary, or, as it is sometimes called, 
a special, session of the Webster Society will be 
held on Saturday evening, June 4th. One of those 
" good times " that the Websters always have on 
such occasions Is expectod. Everybody invited. 

After one has taken a miscellaneous assortment 
of old tin cans and two sections of a dilapidated 
pants' leg from a well from which he has been in 
tho habit of taking his liquid nutriment, he feels 
in his. inmost self that this amendment business 
is a snaro and a delusion. 



The Southern Live-Slook Journal, published at 
Starkville, Mississippi, is the latest addilion to our 
exchange list . This paper is a handsome seven- 
column quarto, and is an earnest and able advo- 
cate of farm improvement. Those of our readers 
who may be anxious for trustworthy Information 
regarding southern crops and methods of culture, 
should subscribe for the Southern Live-Stock Jour- 
nal. The subscription price is 82.00 por year. 

Last Wednesday, a portion of tho library belong- 
ing to tho Manhattan Institute, was transferred 
to the shelving recently placed in tho College 
building. In all there are about 37S volumes, 
most of them being United States public docu- 
raonts; tho most valuablo of which are tho re- 
ports of tho Pacific railroad survey and the An- 
nals of Congress from 1789 to 1824. Theso books 
are not donated to the College, but simply placed 
in tho chargo of the Collogo Librarian. 



Society Hall, May 27th, 1881. 
President Jeffory being absont, Socioty was 
called to ordor by tho Vlco-Prosident. As the 
dobaters on tho affirmative were absont, tho Soci- 
ety was divided, and all took part in debating tho 
question, " Resolved, That war has dono more in- 
jury to mankind than Intemperance." Mr. Mar- 
latt, our Webster visitor, was appointed judge, and 
decided in favor of the negative. Miss Falrchild 
read us a well-prepared ossay. Treasurer reported 
contributions to the amount of ono dollar and 
sixty cents toward paying tho bill for glass for 
pictures. An interesting meeting is expected 
next week; and it is hoped that all members will 
bo present. Co-sine. 

The wot weather at present prevailing ovor a 
largo part of the State, is very discouraging to 
consumptives and new-comers who have been 
deluded into removing to Kansas by tho glpwlng 
nowspapor accounts of our " dry cllmato." It is 
within tho powor of our exchanges to give much 
Information that will tend to reassure these poor, 
deludod people. For example, it might bo well to 
keop standing for a fow weeks, in all of the local 
papers, an item to the effect that the rain always 
"lets up" a sufficient length of time to admit of 
harvesting tho crops in good condition; but wo 
hopo that no one will so far stray from tho truth, 
with tho object of securing for his locality an un- 
fair advantage In tho matter of immigration, by 
claiming perfect Immunity from tho rains which 
annually deluge Kansas from center to periphery. 

Tho noar approach of vacation suggests the fact, 
that wo have somo things to bo thankful for as 
well as tho rest of mankind. Not the leust of 
theso " prospective mercies " will bo our emanci- 
pation from the tyranny of that awful medley of 
noises,— tho joint or special product of the pi- 
ano and viol minor and major, — which escapes 
from the musical end of the Mechanical Building, 
more or less, at all hours of the night and day, 
Sundays only excepted. Occasionally, as for ex- 



ample when the band is "tuning up," or in 
the preliminary flourishes to a piano duet, the 
" music " is endurable, if not positively enjoyable ; 
but, when that piano is in the agonies of the 
" Maiden's prayer," or " The mocking bird with 
variations," one feels like calling on the rocks and 
mountains to end a miserable existence. 



The Class of '81 has been photographed. Now, 
this, considered as a fact, is neither new nor re- 
markable ; neither is It montioned on account of 
any real or imaginary effect it may have upon the 
community. The negative has not been copy- 
righted, and the positives are not for " gratuitous 
distribution." Mr. Burgoyno, the prince of artists, 
pronounced the negative the best he had ever 
taken, which, by the way, some one very imperti- 
nently suggested was remarkable. By a great deal 
of practice and considerable poising, that appear- 
ance of "dignity" that is so prominent a feature of 
those photos is truly astonishing, and that's 
"positive." Fault can be found with the picture 
of course, especially by those young men whose 
mustaches failed to make their appearance after 
the application of the deadly cyanide. On the 
whole, the photos are very superior; and we 
know of nothing better calculated to call up college 
recollections, with their many pleasant associ- 
ations, than good class photographs, and these fill 
the bill in every particular. 



The Class of '81 is making strenuous efforts to 
enjoy itself. Picnics, sociables, suppers, and other 
el cwtera of Commencement, succeed each other in 
a manner quite remarkable. But of all the pleas- 
ant times the class has had, the most truly enjoy- 
able was Mr. U. O. Houston's class reception on 
Monday evening, the 16th inst. Driving from 
4 o'clock till 5 : 30 p. m. , supp er at 6 o'clock, and a 
Boclal gathering in the evening, made up the pro- 
gramme, " which was strictly adhered to." But 
that supper: nothing can compare with it but 
an old-time thanksgiving dinner, which, in our 
"youthful" days, always marked the beginning 
and end of each year. Most of the class are " bach- 
ing" it; and having, through three years or more 
of self-denial, worked up an appetite that would 
frighten an United States commissary, it would be 
superfluous to add that the class did justice to the 
occasion. If Mr. Houston does not know how to 
entertain company, and " feed Senior bachelors," 
we pity the financial condition of the one that 
does make a success of it. If any one should be in- 
vited to the Houston mansion, and should claim 
that he was not entertained in tho most hospita- 
ble manner, we should be compelled to believe 
that something was radically wrong in his psycho- 
logical make-up. D. S. L. 

Hon. 8. S. Benedict, of Wilson county, regent of 
the State University, and 8enator from his dis- 
trict, has boen invited to delivor tho annual ad- 
dress before tho Agricultural College students at 
tho Juno Commencement. The farmer's school 
will have something vigorous and practical, if the 
honorablo gentleman accepts the invitation, 
Benedict is probably the best educated farmer in 
Kansas to-day.— Clay County Dispatch. 



ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
tho fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
yoars of ago, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effortshould 
be made to begin with tho first day of the term, 
in ordor to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to bo entered; but, if tbey have pur- 
sued such studios in other institutions of similar 
rank, thoy may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon prosentlng a certificate 
from the proper offloor. 

All applications should be made to tho Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding placos as well as college 
dutios. 

8tudonts should bring lottors of reoomraondation 
from homo, or from the school last attended, that 
thoy may at onco find friends, if possiblo, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the dopot until a boarding placo is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
tho College. Not an hour should be lost incom- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a placo to livo, each student, now or old, 
is expected to notify tho President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possiblo without ft. 

SPEOIAL ADVANTAGES. 

We enumerate a fow of tho special advantages 
which the Agricultural College presents to the 
young people of the State of Kansas : 

First: Although an industrial school, as thor- 
ough and as complete an education — using tho 
term in its popular sense — can be acquired hore 
as in other schools. A student will make as rapid 
advancement here as elsewhere in the studies pur- 
sued, whother he romains here ono or two years, 
or through tho whole course. 



Second: While obtaining a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the natural sciences, every 
student is learning some useful trade or art. This 
peculiar feature of the Agricultural College is a 
success. It should no longer be regarded as an 
experiment. Those who have been here one, two 
or three years are now in good positions, receiv- 
ing good wages as telegraph operators, printers, 
carpenters, etc. Young men who have been 
through the course in practical agriculture and 
horticulture are rapidly becoming known as the 
best farmers in the localities in which they reside. 

Third: The expenses are brought down to the 
lowest possible point. There are no matriculation 
fees, no tuition bills, no college customs which 
compel a useless expenditure for badges or dress. 
The expenses are simply the cost of living, and the 
text-books used. 

Fourth: The high moral and religious influence 
which exists at Manhattan. The students of the 
Agricultural College are young men and women of 
excellent character. Their average age is about 
eighteen years. They are deeply in earnest in 
their efforts for advancement. Of course there are 
a few exceptions, but the vicious or shiftless are 
soon thrown out. "Attend to business or leave " 
is the one rule. A wholesome religious influence 
pervades the Institution. The students' weekly 
prayer-meeting has been well sustained for more 
than ten years. 



EXPENSES OF THE COURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
Incidental or " contingent " expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practioe and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to procury 
books before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, 81.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .60 
Class lessons, 2 a week, on any Instrument, .60 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from 82.75 to 83.60 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for $1.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from $1.50 to $2.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

EARNINGS. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for. unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor— upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about tho buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 
hour. 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
aro allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will | 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
largor part of their expenses. 



COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are oxpected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine servico onco each Sabbath in 
ono of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty ; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain ono's standing in classes. 

All daily oxercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the samo scalo. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must bo main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and In 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of nluety or above must bo secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in tho classes aro supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will bo request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unoxcused, and general deportment, is preservod 
in tho Secretary's office, snowing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout tho course. 

Declamations and compositions aro required 
throughout the course, as a part of training in our 
mother tongue. Students In tho third year pre- 
sent declamations before tho wholo College, af- 
ter previous training in rehoarsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The Collogo library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students aro allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, for uso at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for thoir exclusive use. 

Membors of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 



and observation of facts in nature about us. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders.' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the 
students and members of the Faculty. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 

General gooa conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere, is expectod of all. Every stu- 
dent 1b encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
" upon honor " to maintain a good repute. Fail- 
ure to do so is met by prompt dismissal No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



COLLEGE SOCIETI ES. 

Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in the Society Hall every Friday at 2 p.m. 
Ladies admitted. New students oordially Invited 
to attend. F. M. Jeffeby, President. 

Miss Gracia Pope, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Society Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

S. C. Mason, President. 

R. A. Hollenbero, Secretary. 

Scientific Club.— Meets on first Friday evening 
of each month. Composed of members of the Fac- 
ulty and advanced students. Devoted to the im- 
provement of its members in general scientific 
knowledge, and the encouragement of original In- 
vestigations. Prop. Popenoe, President. 

S. C Mason, Secretary. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



Manhattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections nave the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 



"Hardware, Tinware, Ac. 

A. J. WHITFORD. 

Handles everything In bis line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 



w. 



V. Johnston. 

DRUGGIST. 
Opposite post-office. Established, 1866. 

filothler. 

^ WM. KNOSTMAN, 

Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

"■Mlglnbotbain, Ntlnffley A Huntress. 

* MERCHANTS, 

PROFRS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



I>. 



Adams. 

GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, FRUITS, &c. 

Trade solicited from students boarding them- 

Opposlto Riloy County Bank, Poyntz 



solves. 
Avenue 



It. 



E. IjOflnck. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY. 



A mammoth ten-cent case of Jowolry and no- 
tions. Follow-students, come and see us. 

Ilurgoyne's 

v PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 

Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 

"IMTercliaiit Tailor. 

WM. B. LEICESTER. 
A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
band. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 

]!■"«•*• Brlgffg' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceivo special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 



A P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks <fc Co. 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OP PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS). 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 



JHuiilmtluii Bakery. 

WM. BALDERSTON. 
Bakery on Second Street, throe doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 



|~ oiiff & Firestone. 

LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 
East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



fit Plllsbury, 

CT * BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 



Sells for cash, and 
good bargains to all. 



aims to give good goods and 
Opposite post-office. 



B 



ookseller 



and Stationer. 

S. M. FOX. 



Fino Stationery, Pockot-Books, Gold Pons, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 

"popular meat Market. 

M. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall he as little waste as pos- 
sible in acquiring both information and disci- 
pline is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a courso is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to -guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line ot 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this College oilers a general 
courso of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, leleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives i he general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are lound 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 



FALL 
TERM. 



WINTER 
TKRM. 



Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Ge ometrical Drawing . 

Book-keeping. 

English Analysis. 
United States History. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 



1 

O 

'A 

O 



FA LL 

TKRM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy, 



FALL 
TERM. 



Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 



spring 
TERM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 



FALL 
TERM. 



Agriculture, ofSpec'l Hygiene 

Meteorology. 

Psychology 



WINTER 

TKRM. 

SPRING 

TKRM. 



Logic; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoology. 

United States Constitution 

Geology. 

Hotany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



a 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the " tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
host sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining ; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Year.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws ol 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
auired 'characters; atavism; correlation io the 
leve opment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity ; 
stu.lv of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College, I he 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
once to the system to be punned. Rotation o] 
crops; general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production ol 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy and PmrwOLOOY.— 2Mrd fear.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course ol 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cal ion Of the different organs as is required lor the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene; 
and, in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study ol 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
bra 368 a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs Of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation ; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Botany -During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology,- in the germination of 
seed the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it islin a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
studv of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original Investigation are kept in view ; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain,— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, loaves, stems, flow- 
ers and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation, llie 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion Special treatment of the different kinds ol 
fruit I rees. Pruning ; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden; selection 
and preservation of seod ; planting and transplant- 
ing The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as In botany, the student Is led to forma 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system ot 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course Is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

ORGANIC Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the orgamc com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 
Mineralogy— This includes the study of crys- 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life 



tallography, with the properties, forms and uses ol 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-hook, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

GEOLOGY.— A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of tho general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of ohom- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaotatlon to purposes of production j the 
composition and use ol manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
tallowing, draining, etc. Text-hook, Johnson's 
" How Crops Eeed." 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladles, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee ; butter and milk ; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics— This Includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures ana specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of storms ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Loomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and PiiAitMACEUTiCALCnEMisTRYinay 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being snent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping.— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, In which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-hook is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra.— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation iu its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things are aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms arc given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
Involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved In mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land j dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling— section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a siugle term. An- 
other term Is given to proper study ol materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges; and caro and u»o of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, ono in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and var'ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. , 

Second Term.-Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 

n i nn nil V 

Third Term.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of boiuo farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— First 
Year .—The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsing as 
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may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex 



ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course iu Eng- 
lish Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meaningsol 
words are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades ol 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spoiling, writing, 
and the essentials Of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, witli David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of noat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
use ript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is lb lowed by a term 
spent In the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother-tongue, and at the 
same lime to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students arc encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, ami delivered before the 
students and 'Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.- The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene.— To theladiesof the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures** given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing 
laws of life and health. The c( 
through the entire term, and cov< 
taining to personal health and t\ 
household, such as food, air, exe 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratory. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economicad pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to he systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains tho essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as Industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies: 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other Industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without tees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows &*i 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled -as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens inlawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints and iu general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the line chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued In this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpying, eloctrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them ; composition ; 
imposition ; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings ; 
technical terms; and general duties of a first-class 
workmam The second course, the lessons ot 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Tele<jraphy.-1\™ course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,- attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages,— abbreviations, signals, Tonus of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as, press ie- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used 1>y prominent telegraph companies 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One da> 
In each week is devoted to instruction In the use 
and management of lines, batter.es, i« ramenlj, 
etc The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism iP™M> » 
telegraphy are taught and Illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruple*, and tho telephone, 

a %3 a -Young ladlesare taught in all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses and other gar- 
ments They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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Kentucky Blue-grass. 

This is one of the most widely diffused 
grasses in the world. We have had the am- 
plest opportunities for observing it, even in 
the best blue-grass regions of Kentucky-; 
and yet we can come to no definite or fixed 
opinion or agreement upon its merits. But 
some things are admitted on all hands. 

First: That it enters into the composition 
of the very best meadows and pastures in 
Europe and America. 

Second : That the famous pastures of Ken- 
tucky, which will fatten animals faster 
than any other in the known world, are 
filled with this grass. 

'Third: That the fine meadows and past- 
ures of Vermont, and the western slope of 
the Green Mountains, contain a very large 
proportion (at least two-thirds) of this grass. 

iFourlh: That, wherever the sweetest and 
be«t-keeping butter is prepared, this grass 
will occupy a very conspicuous place in 
pastures; and the best butter cannot be 
made where it is wholly missing from the 
pasture. 

Fifth: That, although some grasses start 
ea.fher in the spring, yet it affords a good 
bite much earlier than most species. 

Sixth : That there is no grass known that 
bears the extremes of cold as well as this, 
even as far north as Vermont ; for, after be- 
ing exposed to the cold all winter, it is eat- 
en greedily by cattle in blfc spring, and they 
are found to thrive upon it. Sheep and 
horses will paw away the snow in winter 
and eat the grass beneath with great avidi- 
ty. 

Seventh: That it only sends up one flow- 
ering culm in a season, and these stand far 
apart ; hence, at the first cutting, the bur- 
then of hay is less than that afforded by 
other species: but in August there is a 
great growth of root leaves, which gives a 
heavy bulk at the second cutting ; and the 
rowwi, which is more abundant than that of 
any other grass, fully makes up for the dif- 
ference of the first crop. 

Eighth: That it succeeds in light land, 
where fibrous-rooted grasses would fail. 

Niitl: That its nutritive properties, as 
given by Mr. Way, are as follows : In one 
hundred pounds of grass there are 67.14 
pounds of water, 3.41 pounds of albumin- 
ous oi" flesh-forming principle, .86 pounds 
of fap'.y matter, 14.49 pounds of woody fiber, 
and 1 .95 pounds of mineral matter or ash. 

Textl : That, according to the analysis of 
Scheien & Rithausen, Poa pratensis gave, 
for one hundred pounds of grass, sixty-two 
pounds of water, four pounds of albuminous 
tnattf, 1.1 pounds of fatty matter, 15.4 
pounds of heat-producing principle, 15.6 
pountis of woody fiber, and 1.8 pounds of 
ash. 

Eleventh: The Woburn experiments show 
the prod uction per acre to be 10,209 pounds, 
which lost 7,337 pounds in drying, and 
gave ISrf pounds of nutritive matter. 

The differences in these estimates of the 
nutrith ' value of this grass are undoubted- 
ly due, «n a great measure, to differences of 
soil anr'l climate at the places of growth. 
We ha"e no record of its producing more 
than th *ee tons of hay to the acre, and have 
actual lj never seen more than one and a 
half toi is of cured hay to the acre. It is 
well ad'ipted for irrigation. When irrigat- 
ed land,« are ridged, this grass occupies the 
crown wC the ridges. Its favorite habitat is 
a limerf vne soil, which, if not too dry, will 
product it in abundance. It is seen in past- 
ures th/fce thousand feet above the level of 
the sea:> but its valuable qualities are not 
manifest; jd at more than half that altitude. 
— Prair ?. Farmer. 



Scientific Farming Practical. 

Mr. Buckmaster, before a well-attended 
meeting of farmers, held at Tadley, in Eng- 
land, to consider a scheme for teaching the 
science of farming, said that there was no 
opinion more deeply ingrained in the mind 
of the English farmer, than the belief that 
there was some antagonism between science 
and practice. Some even went so far as to 
say that the two are incompatible. The 
farmer who drains his land, or tries a new 
manure, or a new machine, or a new crop, 
calls himself a practical man : he despises 
all experiment, and laughs at the teaching 
of scientific men. He is not conscious that, 
when he is thinking over new plans and 
adopting new methods of cultivation, he 
may be illustrating, in hia daily work, a 
series of chemical and physiological exper- 
iments of extreme complexity and impor- 
tance. Men of the highest order of intellect, 
and whose researches were the most origin- 
al, have been practical men. Practice and 
theory are but phases of the same form of 
thought. The practical farmer, if he ever 
permits his mind to rise above the tradi- 
tions and empirical rules of his forefathers, 
and asks, " Could not that have been done 
in a better and more perfect way ? would 
not this be an improvement?" becomes a 
theorist ; and, when he tries to realize these 
conceptions, becomes a practical man. 

Theory and practice are inseparable in 
every art, however much men may seek to 
disunite them. The most practical man is 
often the most theoretical. Every opera- 
tion is, with him, a theory. He recognizes 
no change. He will admit of no trial or 
experiment, because that would be an ac- 
knowledgment of science. Every science is 
built up of principles, and these principles 
carried into work we call practice. There 
is the science of astronomy, and the art of 
navigation; the science of geometry, and 
the art of land measuring ; the science of 
mechanics, and the art of making machin- 
ery ; the science of chemistry, and the art of 
agriculture. Almost every science is the 
basis of a cognate art. The most obvious 
and natural way of arriving at a real knowl- 
edge of the art of agriculture, would be to 
know something of those principles on 
which the art- is based ; art being nothing 
more than the application of principles pre- 
viously acquired. A farmer who is able to 
unite a perfect mastery of principles with a 
knowledge of practical details, is an educated 
and scientific farmer. It might reasonably 
be inferred that the shortest and easiest 
method of learning any industrial art, and 
the surest guide to new discoveries in the 
art, would be a knowledge of those funda- 
mental principles upon which the art was 
based. No amount of practical skill and 
experience could ever replace the want of 
scientific knowledge in farming. — Cincinnati 
Orange Bidletin. 

Flocking to the Cities. 

The tendency of population to towns and 
cities has been made the subject of much 
study and comment of late years. It has 
been often depreciated as inimical to the 
general welfare of society. Fruit-growing 
and gardening is to be commended because 
of its independence, its healthfulness and its 
almost invariable remunerativeness. 

Very few farmers ever " fail in business ; " 
while, in mercantile pursuits, ninety-five 
out of every hundred fail. Despite these 
startling figures, there is a tendency that 
verges upon a mania, to seek business and 
social life in cities and villages. There are 
many legitimate and natural reasons for 
this. Not all men are adapted to farming 
and kindred vocations. Men who have a 
natural genius for mechanism, will succeed 
better as artisans than agriculturists. Men 



with the appetite for merchandise, will not 
hardly be content with the culture of the 
soil. And so with all callings and profes- 
sions : men should follow the line of busi- 
ness for which they are naturally qualified. 
Social, educational, religious, ana esthetic 
reasons also obtain. The advantages of the 
city, in all these requisitions, are apparent, 
and not to be denied. It is true that, in 
their enjoyment, we lose many advantages 
that pertain to rural life ; but, with a large 
number of people, the attractions of city life 
outweigh all country attractions. It is 
well that it should be so. The country 
without villages and cities, would be alvery 
desirable one to emigrate from; and the 
city, without its rural surroundings, would 
indeed be very helpless, as well as undesir- 
able place of abode, — in fact, an impossibil- 
ity. It is obviously in the economy of 
nature that these two conditions of society 
should always exist. — Howard Courant. 

Onr Exchanges. 

u I ! " is the title of a novel by Eev. Geo. 
H. Hepworth, which the Harpers have in 
press. — Leavenworth Times. 

The farmers are more cautious in invest- 
ing in farm machinery now than they were 
several years ago. — Belle Plain News. 

If the wheat in Cowley county keeps on 
growing at its present rate, harvesters and 
headers will have to go in the fields on 
stilts.— Telegram. 

The great cornfields of this county are 
this year, as usual, found in the townships 
bordering the Arkansas and Nennescah 
rivers. These bottom lands, in some places 
miles in width, are as fertile as the famed 
region of the Nile. — Sumner County Press. 

Mr. J. J. Pack, about one month since, 
brought in 1,450 sheep; and they are being 
kept on the range southwest of town. They 
are a superior lot of Missouri and Kansas 
grades, and make a valuable addition to this 
growing industry in our county. — Burling- 
ton Patriot. 

The Connecticut legislature has passed 
an act, in amendment to the game law, au- 
thorizing the owner of the land to arrest 
any person found trespassing on his land 
with bird dog or gun, and take him before 
a justice of the peace for trial, if he refuses 
to leave immediately when ordered. — Mayo 
Bulletin. 

The growing tendency in this country to- 
ward more live stock, more beef, more hogs, 
more butter, wool, cheese, etc., should be en- 
couraged. Every farmer should begin now 
to prepare his pasture, and be ready to seed 
it down in blue-grass and clover. Put in 
such crops as the cattle, horses, sheep, and 
swine can harvest of their own accord. — 
Smith County Pioneer. 

A plan is on foot to build a free church 
building in this city, to be used by any de- 
nomination or society that is intended to 
promote the moral, religious, or scientific 
views of the community. The church is to 
be under the charge of a board of directors 
elected by the subscribers to the fund. 
Over four hundred dollars have already 
been raised ; and we hope the plan will 
meet with success. — Burr Oak Reveille. 

A census bulletin shows that Kansas has 
19 daily papers, — 6 morning and 13 even- 
ing. There are 17 weeklies connected with 
these dailies, and 2 Sunday papers. The 
average subscription for dailies is $7.10; 
average daily circulation, 1,280 ; aggregate 
daily circulation, 23,051 ; average cir- 
culation of the weeklies connected with the 
dailies, 2,750; aggregate, 41,264. During 
the year ending June 30, 1880, there were 
7,059,412 dailies circulated, and 2,179,508 
weeklies. 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS, MEMBEES OF THE FACULTY. 

Weather Report for May, 1881. 

Mean temperature of the month, 68°.2, 
which is 2°.24 above the mean for May. 
Mean at 7 A. M., 64°.6 ; at 2 p. M., 74°.8 ; at 
9 p. m. 66° .8. Highest temperature during 
the month, 85°, on the sixteenth. Lowest, 
48°, on the second. There was rain on four* 
teen days ; viz., 4th, 5th, 7th, 9th, 12th, 13th, 
14th, 16th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 28th, 29th, and 
30th. The total precipitation during the 
month was 6.67 inches. This is 2.46 inches 
above the average for the month of May. 
On the 5th, there was a light hail-storm, ac- 
companied with rain. On the 15th, 1.45 
inches of rain fell in one hour. On twelve 
days the cloudiness averaged 80 per cent or 
more; on twelve days averaged 40 to 80; 
on seven days, less than 40 per cent. 

Mean barometer, 28.59 : mean at 7 A. M., 
28.59 ; mean at 2 p. m., 28.58 ; mean at 9 P. 
M., 28.59. 

The wind blew from the north at 7 obser- 
vations; from northeast at 17; east, 16; 
southeast, 23; south, 11; southwest, 15; 
west, 1 ; northwest, 3. 



Alabastlne. 

The public has frequently been warned 
of late from the use of poisonous paints and 
wall-papers in dwellings; and it is a fact 
well known to-day that, even if these cover- 
ing substances contain no arsenic or lead as 
coloring matter, they stop " wall respira- 
tion," — the free passage of air through the 
pores of the walls. It is known that, 
through every yard of common stone or brick 
wall, at a difference of 20° F. in temperature 
between outdoor , and indoor air, eight 
cubic feet of air pass every hour, thus 
cleansing the wall. , 

By using common whitewash or kalso- 
mine, the air circulation is not stopped to a 
great degree ; but both of these extensively 
used substances are objectionable for other 
reasons. Whitewash soon turns yellow, 
rubs off, or peels ; and all kalsomines de- 
pending upon glue to hold them to the wall, 
either scale off or decay and become soft. 
Before the wall can be properly coated over 
again with these substances, it is necessary 
to scrape or wash off the old materials, — a 
disagreeable and expensive procedure. 

Practical chemistry has produced many 
mixtures for substitutes, but none could gain 
the favor of the public. The substance 
named at the head of this article, an alabas- 
ter cement, will, however, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, require but a short time 
to become a household article. We have 
kalsomined many thousand yards of wall 
surface, and give alabastine the preference in 
every particular. It is cheaper than glue 
and ground chalk, does not scale from a 
hard surface but becomes harder with age, 
covers well, can be had white or in colors, 
and is ready for application to walls with 
the brush by simply adding hot water. 
Prof. Kedzie, President and Chemist of the 
Michigan Board of Health, gives it his rec- 
ommendation in regard to sanitary influ- 
ences in dwelling houses.— Prof. Walters. 



preparatory tillage. The lister is worked 
by three horses, and the furrows are struck 
where the rows of corn are to be. After the 
listing has done its work, the surface of the 
field is made up of a succession of ridges 
and furrows, but presenting, unless the rows 
are very wide, an exposure of fresh earth 
in all the parts. In the furrows made by 
the lister, corn is drilled by any one of the 
numerous one-horse corn drills, which put 
in the seed at intervals of ten to sixteen 
inches, as may be desired. 

A modification of the lister is sometimes 
seen consisting of the ordinary listing plow, 
having a drill attachment which drills in 
the corn as fast as the furrow is opened. 
The advantages of this method over the old 
method of corn culture will be appreciated, 
when it is understood that one man puts in 
with the lister from six to ten acres per day. 

After the corn is planted, the harrow is 
kept at work over the field until the corn is 
eight to ten inches high, when the cultiva- 
tor finishes the work. The harrow acts 
very efficiently upon the fidge between the 
rows of corn, leveling the ground and work- 
ing in the fine earth about the corn. 

The advantages claimed for this method 
of corn culture are, (1) that the crop may 
be made at a cost one-fourth to one-third 
less than by the old method , (2) that the 
yield per acre is greatly increased, and (3) 
that listed corn endures dry weather better 
than that planted by the old method.— 
Prof. Shelton. 



southeastern portion. This is where the 
sub-carboniferous rocks extend from Mis- 
souri into our State. There is the great- 
est difference in the obvious characters of 
the rocks and soil of this limited sec- 
tion, and those of the level prairies but a 
league beyond. The geological characters 
are such that I feel certain as to the results 
of efforts to find valuable ores in paying 
quantities elsewhere in the State. 

From Hon. John E. Rastall, of the Chron- 
icle, Burlingame, a very peculiar specimen 
of coal was received. The specific gravity 
was very low, — 1.13. It is compact and 
lustrous, does not leave the least trace 
when rubbed on white paper, cokes well, 
and affords a large amount of gas. The ash 
is very small, being 1.98 per cent. Few 
particulars regarding the vein were received. 
It is only known that there is an irregular 
vein from two to six inches thick, occurring 
below the coal proper. It was obtained at 
the Black Diamond shaft at Burlingame. — 
Prof. Failyer. 



Listing Corn Again. 

A number of farmers have written us for 
the method of corn culture by listing, the 
advantages of which were referred to in an 
article in our issue of May 14th. 

The listing plow referred to in that arti- 
cle is simply a plow having a double 
mouldboard which throws the earth equally 
to the right and left. This plow is used 
upon the land without plowing or other 



Laboratory Notes. 

We have not made a practice of noticing, 
in these columns, the analysis of minerals, 
water, etc., made in the Chemical Labora- 
tory. The following are those for the past 
week : — 

Water. — Two samples of suspected well 
water. In each case, the amount sent me 
was too limited to permit a full quantitative 
estimate of the impurities. So, after a qual- 
itative estimation, the remainder was sub- 
mitted to distillation after Wanklyn's meth- 
od, for the purpose of determining the or- 
ganic matter present. Aside from mineral 
poisons, such as lead and arsenic, the or- 
ganic impurities are by far the most impor- 
tant considerations. No. 1 gave .027 parts 
of free ammonia in one million, and .08 
parts of albuminoid ammonia. The quali- 
tative analysis indicated the presence of 
chlorine in not very great amount, but the 
quantity was not determined. No. 2 gave 
free ammonia, barely a trace; albuminoid 
ammonia, .20 parts in one million. There 
was in this nearly the same quantity of 
chlorine. 

In interpreting these figures, it must be 
borne in mind that the content of ammonia 
is significant only as it implies the destruc- 
tion of organic compounds which were in 
the water or in the source from which it 
comes. Regarding albuminoid ammonia, 
Wanklyn makes three divisons: water 
yielding .05 or less parts per million may be 
considered to be organically pure ; .05 to 
.10, of medium purity ; above .10 parts per 
million should condemn the water. 

Persons Bending or bringing water for 
analysis should bring not less than a quart, 
and a half a gallon would be better. Above 
all things, make the containing vessel abso- 
lutely clean, and rinse several times with 
the water which it is to contain. 

From Mr. Boicourt, Moline, Kansas, were 
received small specimens of galena. It was 
in the form of an incrustation on the sides 
of a vertical fracture or crevice in a fossil- 
bearing limestone. Galena is found in lim- 
ited quantities quite widely distributed 
tli rough the State; but the only paying 
mines so far known are in the extreme 



Tbe Bismarck Jubilee. 

When Kansas tries, she beats all the 
world. Some years ago, while she was yet 
a very young State, she took some of her 
fruit to the National Pomological Exhibi- 
tion, and carried- away the first premium 
with great honor. In 1876, Kansas put her 
best foot foremost at the grand Centennial 
Exhibition, at Philadelphia ; and it was ac-i 
knowledged, by all hands, that she really 1 
made the finest exhibit there was on the 
ground. Last year she made a great tem« 
perance rally, and became the banner State 
of the Union by incorporating in her State 
constitution a plank prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating drinks as a, 
beverage. This year she is to»have the 
grandest musical jubilee the world has ever 
seen since the days of Solomon. 

Prof. C. E. Lesliqgpf Chicago, has under- 
taken to collect a larger number of singers 
at Bismarck, next August, than was ever 
convened on this continent, and probably 
larger than ever assembled in Europe. He 
is confident there will not be less than three 
thousand, and probably as many as four 
thousand, voices. At the great Boston jubi- 
lee, a few years since, the effort was made to 
collect two thousand voices ; but not more 
than fifteen hundred assembled. Prof. Les- 
lie is now visiting all the towns in the State, 
of over one thousand inhabitants. He lias 
twenty-eight assistants; and they hold i 
convention of five days in each town, and or- 
ganize a class for the jubilee. They meet 
the class once in two weeks after the obn« 
vention, until the jubilee, for the purpimt of 
drill. None of his classes number less than 
one hundred, and some of them reach |wo 
hundred and fifty. The class just orgaui jed 
in Manhattan now numbers two hundred 
and twenty. Not all of these, but a large 
majority of them, will attend the jubilee and 
sing in the choruses. Besides the choruhes, 
some of the finest musical talent in the I [ni- 
ted States has been secured as soloists for 
the occasion. Six quartets from Chicago 
will be in attendance, also several brass 
bands. Take it altogether, the entertain- 
ment at Bisnlarck on the 18th, lDtli and 
20th of August, will be really huge ; and 
it will, undoubtedly, attract a large attend- 
ance of visitors. 

Such a musical wave as is now passing 
over our State, never before reached us \ and 
it is to be hoped that such an interest in 
music will be created, that its influence will 
be felt for generations to come. 

Prof. Leslie is the most enthusiastic man, 
musically, that ever came to Kansas. ; His 
helpers partake largely of his disposition in 
this respect; and the effect of their conven- 



tions, in connection with the jubilee, must 
be to create a new interest in the subject of 
music. This is as it should be. Music is 
one of the fine arts, which should receive 
far more attention and encouragement than 
it has in the past. There is not a religious 
meeting of any description at which the 
emotions are not animated, the moral facul- 
ties stirred, and noble thoughts and purpos- 
es inspired, by strains of good music. There 
is not a secular or social gathering that is 
not enlivened and made more enjoyable by 
appropriate song or performance upon instru- 
ments. Every family is made more cheer- 
ful, every home made brighter, and every 
heart happier, by the cultivation of music. 
Therefore, let us encourage the art. Let all 
the people learn to sing, and be benefited 
by it. There are very few persons who 
have not some good degree of musical talent, 
if it were developed. The trouble is, so 
many persons neglect to cultivate their tal- 
ent in this direction, until they think they 
have none. Of course, youth is the most 
favorable time for the cultivation. Let mu- 
sic be taught in all our schools ; and, where 
this is not practical, let singing classes be 
encouraged, so that a knowledge of the sci- 
ence as well as the art may be placed with- 
in the reach of all. — Prof. Piatt. 



Educational Gossip. 

The girls to the front ! The graduating 
class in the Wichita high school, this year, 
consisted of nine members: seven were 
girls. In Winfield, the class consisted of 
five, four of whom were girls. 

Noble L. Prentis has finished his southern 
trip and letters, and has arranged with Geo. 
W. Martin, the State printer, to issue an edi- 
tion of 1,200 copies in book form, which will 
be sold at 50 cents a copy. These letters are 
full of interest. Get a copy. 

The Commencement exercises of the State 
Normal School, at Emporia, will be held 
June 12-16. The annual address will be 
delivered by Hon. T. Dwight Thacher. 
Subject : " Public education in Kansas - r 
what the State assumes to do, what it does, 
and what it ought to do." 

Even the school-teaching profession is 
not free from snobs. 'Tis said some of the 
Topeka teachers talk of resigning, alleging 
that they will not work under a plow-boy,, 
as they style Prof. D. C. Tillotson, the city 
superintendent, because forsooth he at one 
time was a farmer boy. If being a plow-boy 
disqualifies Prof. T. for the office of superin- 
tendent, what have they to say of Grant, the 
tanner; Lincoln, the rail splitter; Garfield, 
the tow-boy ; Colfax, the printer's devil ; or 
W. B. Strong, general manager of the Santa 
Fe Railroad, the brakesman. 

The following ruling by the State Super- 
intendent, H. C. Speer, is in answer to the 
principal objection raised in "An Unjust 
Law," published a few weeks ago. No cer- 
tificate of the third grade can be issued a 
second time to the same person in a given 
county ; but there is nothing in the law 
which can be construed to restrict a person 
from obtaining one third-grade certificate in 
each county in the State. I have advised 
with the Attorney General on this matter, 
and his judgment sustains the view of this 
office. Any teacher may receive one third- 
grade certificate after March 9th, 1881 ; but 
a second one would be void and of no force. 
In the case of applicants who have never 
taught, I recommend you to issue Statements 
of Standing, certifying that the holders are 
entitled to have a third-grade certificate is- 
sued to them on call. Such papers will sat- 
isfy school boards that the parties are legal- 
ly qualified teachers ; and, on the other 
hand, such teachers, in failing to make en- 
gagements, are not barred from making an- 
other trial in the county. In this connec- 
tion, I will advise you to recall and cancel all 
the third-grade certificates issued under the 
existing law to persons that have not had 
an experience of three months, and to sub- 
stitute statements of standing, as suggested 
herein. The object of the law is to compel 
improvement among teachers ; and the only 
hardship that could arise by its operation, 
is the one discussed, and for which a simple 
remedy is suggested. 
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THE INDUSTRIALISM 



SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1881. 



BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 



The rainfall of the week has been 1.27 inches. 

The College catalogue for 1880-81, is now ready 
for distribution. 

Mr. Steinberger, of the Howard Gtntrant, made us 
a very pleasant call last week. 

The regular meeting of the Board of Regents 
will be held on Tuesday, June 7th, at 9 a. m. 

The Howard Oourant, a large and excellently ed- 
ited paper, we with pleasure place on our ex- 
change list this week. 

President and Mrs. Fairchild entertained the 
Senior Class and friends, on Tuesday evening. A 
delightful lime is reported. 

One of the very pleasant events of the week, was 
v the presentation of a handsome upholstered chair 
; to Prof. Piatt, by the members of the singing 
class. 

Those rollicking Seniors, with their respective 
affinities, were out again on Wednesday eve, this 
time at Prof. Failyer's. The Professor and Mrs. 
Failyer are reported to have made it very pleasant 
for the " grave and potent " class of '81. 

A recent visit to the farm of Hon. Welcome 
Wells, located three miles east of Manhattan, re- 
vealed the important fact that his famous forty- 
acre orchard is loaded with fruit. The apple and 
pear trees, in particular, fairly bend under the 
■weight of young fruit. 

At the request of the Faculty, Mr. Houghton 
will run a hack between the city and the College 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of next 
week. Commencing at 8 o'clock, the hack will 
start from Purcell's corner, at intervals of one 
hour each, during the day. Fare, 10 cents each 
way, or 15 cents round trip. 



The Burlington Patriot lifts its hat, " figgerative- 
ly " speaking, and announces that next week com- 
pletes the 12th year since the 1st number of the 
Patriot was issued by the present editor, Bro. 
Brown. It further remarks that it's healthy and 
happy, apd next week will come out with stylish 
duds, cylinder presses, etc. The Patriot is worthy 
of ibis good fortune. 

A sealed case, containing college catalogues 
from 1874, the hand-book, college reports, com- 
mencement addresses, bound volumes of the In- 
dustrialist, Riley county sketch-book, and other 
documents, has been placed in the large space be- 
neath the vault of the new building, where, in- 
cased in solid masonry, it will remain until resur- 
rected by some curious antiquary, a thousand years 
hence. 

Mrs. Crlpps and the class in Household Economy 
have won the thanks and cash of a largo number 
■of students, by providing, yesterday, another of 
those popular 15-cent dinners. There is only one 
drawback to this dinner business, and that is the 
rigid application of the inflexible, inexorable 
15-cent rule to "pears." 15x2=80 is a very sim- 
ple arithmetical problem ; but we strongly suspect 
that its application to these dinners, is rending 
"attachments" and pocket-books in a way not 
•contemplated by our arithmetic-makers. 

An interesting fact in connection with our old 
friends, the Rocky Mountain locusts, was brought 
to light hero during tho week. While cleaning 
away an accumulation of " spalls," mortar and clay 
in the rear of the Laboratory, tho workmen dis- 
covered, in the unbroken ground beneath, a con- 
siderable number of nests of grasshoppers' eggs, 
at the depth of six or eight inches. The rubbish 
above referred to was placed in position in the fall 
of 187G, shortly after the deposit of the eggs the 
same fall. These eggs, appearing fresh and 
healthy when taken from the ground, were placed, 
by Sup't Graham, under favorable conditions for 
hatching ; and, in due time, a swarm of lively ju- 
venile Ouloptenus spretuses came from these four- 
and-a-half-year-old eggs. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

The exercises of the Twelfth Annual Com- 
mencement of the Kansas State 'Agricultural Col- 
lege, will be conducted according to the pro- 
gramme given below. 

The baccalaureate sermon will be preached by 
President Fairchild, on Sunday evening, June 5th, 
In the Presbyterian Church. Services to com- 
mence at eight o'clock. 

On Monday and Tuesday, June 6th and 7th, the 
term examinations will be held in the recitation 



rooms at the College. These examinations are 
public, arid partly oral and partly written. 
MONDAY. 

8:60 to 10: SO — Algebra, Ward; Anatomy, Mel- 
ton; Agricultural Chemistry, Failyer; English, 
Piatt; Printing, Stewart; Carpentry, Hawkes; Sew- 
ing, Oripps; Music, Hofer. 

10-86 to IS: 10.— Political Economy, Fairchild; 
Geometry, Ward; Analytical Chemistry, Failyer ; 
Book-keeping, Piatt; Drawing, Walters; Telegra- 
phy, Graham; Printing, Stewart; Carpentry, 
Hawkes; Sewing, Oripps; Music, Hojer. 

TUESDAY. 

8-60 to 10:50.— U. S. Constitution, Fairchild; 
Composition and English, Ward; Analytical Chem- 
istry, Failyer; English, Piatt; Drawing, Walters; 
Carpentry, Hawkes; Sewing, Oripps; Music, Hofer. 

10: 36 to 13 :10.— Surveying, Ward; General His- 
tory, Shelton ; Botany, Popenoe ; Drawing, Walters ; 
Telegraphy, Graham; Printing, Stewart; Carpen- 
try, Hawkes; Sewing, Oripps; Music, Hofer. 

2:00 to 5:40.— Botany, Popenoe; United States 
History, Piatt; Household Economy, Oripps; Draw- 
ing, Walters; Telegraphy, Graham; Printing, 
Stewart; Carpentry, Hawkes. 

On Monday evening, the classes in vocal and in- 
strumental music will give an entertainment In 
tho College Chapel, to be followed by a social: 

On Tuesday evening, the annual address will be 
delivered by Hon. S. S. Benedict, Senator from his 
district, in the Presbyterian Church. 
WEDNESDAY. 

The Commencement exercises will be held in 
the Presbyterian Church on Wednesday morning, 
beginning promptly at ten o'clock. The order of 
exercises will be as follows : — 

Music— From " Bohemian Girl." Orchestra. 

PRAYER. 

Music,— "Greeting to Spring." Quartet of ladies. 

Unfinished Work, Dalinda Mason, Delphos. 

Every Man in his Place, 

Flora Donaldson, Chelsea. 

Look on the Bright Side, Wirt S. Myers, Iola. 

Music,— From " Trovatore." Tenor solo. 

Men of Character, U. Grant Houston, Manhattan. 

The Dawn of Science, 

William J. Jefpery, Zeandale. 

The Two Records of Creation, 

Fletcher M. Jefpery, Zeandale. 

Music,—" Fly away, Birdling." Duet of ladles. 

Our Country's Claims, 

William J. Lightfoot, Jewell City. 

Study of Nature the Basis of Progress, 

Darwin S. Leach, Beloit. 

conferring of degrees. 

Music,— Gloria of Mozart. Orchestra. 

benediction. 



Second: While obtaining a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the natural sciences, every 
student is learning some useful trade or art. This 
peculiar feature of the Agricultural College is a 
success. It should no loafer be regarded as an 
experiment. Those who have been here one, two 
or three years are now in good positions, receiv- 
ing good wages as telegraph operators, printers, 
carpenters, etc. Young men who have been 
through the course in practical agriculture and 
horticulture are rapidly becoming known as the 
best farmers in the localities in which they reside. 

Third: The expenses are brought down to the 
lowest possible point. There are no matriculation 
fees no tuition bills, no college customs which 
compel a useless expenditure for badges or dress. 
The expenses are simply the cost of living, and the 
text-books used. 

Fourth: The high moral and religious influence 
which exists at Manhattan. The students of the 
Agricultural College are young men and women or 
excellent character. Their average age is about 
eighteen years. They are deeply in earnest in 
their efforts for advancement. Of course there are 
a few exceptions, but the vicious or shiftless are 
soon thrown out. "Attend to business or leave 
is the one rule. A wholesome religious influence 
pervades the Institution. The students' weekly 
prayer-meeting has been well sustained for more 
than ten years. 
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and observation of facts in nature about us. 

The monthly meetings of the Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the College, and 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the 
students and members of the Faculty. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by membfrs 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere, is expected of all. Every stu- 
dent is encouraged In the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
" upon honor " to maintain a good repute. Fail- 
ure to do so is met by prompt dismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Address before the Society of Alumni, by W. D. 
Gilbert, of Atchison, class of '74, in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, at 3 P. M. Reunion of the Alumni at 
the College, in the evening. Business meeting, at 
7 p.m. 

Twelfth Annual Commencement of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, at Manhattan, June 
6th to 7th. The institution is reported in excellent 
condition, and doing good work for industrial ed- 
ucation in our growing State.— Abilene Gazette. 

ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
tho fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pasB examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 

duties. . . .. 

Studontsshouldbringletters of recommendation 

from home, or from tho school last attended, that 

they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 

their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a. boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. .. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

We enumerate a few of the special advantages 
which the Agricultural College presents to the 
young people of the State of Kansas: 

First: Although an industrial school, as thor- 
ough and as complete an education — using the 
term in its popular sense — can be acquired here 
as in other schools. A student will make as rapid 
advancement here as elsewhere in the studies pur- 
sued, whether he remains here one or two years, 
or through the whole course. 



EXPENSES OF THE COURSE. 
Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or "contingent "expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and Instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
procured at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to procury 
books before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, $1.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .60 
Class lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .65 
This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from $2.75 to $3.50 per Week, and in some 
boarding houses for $1.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from $1.50 to $2.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

EARNINGS. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor— upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or the 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 

°Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a, part oi 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
varv with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of lerm-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 



Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in the Society Hall every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invitad 
to attend. F. M. Jefpery, President. 

Miss Gracia Pope, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Society Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 
•"*"•"' 8> c# mason, President. 

R. A. Hollenberg, Secretary. 

Scientific Club.— Meets on first Friday evening 
of each month. Composed of members of the i ac- 
uity and advanced students. Devoted to the Im- 
provement of Its members in general scientific 
knowledge, and the encouragement of original in- 
vestigations. Prof. Popenoe, President. 

S. C. Mason, Secretary. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



KE. Loflnck. 
• MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY. 

A mammoth ten-cent case of jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see us. 



Burgoyne's 
PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



Merchant Tailor. 
WM. S. LEICESTER. 
A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
band. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 

Mrs. Brlgrgs' Bazaar. 
Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full line of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 

A P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks & Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 
and shipper op produce op all kinds. 
Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 



Itfl-anhattan Bakery. 

•"*■ WM. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. ^_^ 

X ong A Firestone. 

MJ LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



SPillsbnry, 
• BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 

Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 



COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises Is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from College without permission of the Faculty ; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded in a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in the classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will be request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, showing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout the course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training In our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. , . __. .. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, lor use at their rooms. 
Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in one of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have organized a Scientific Club, for study 



Bookseller and Stationer. 
S. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 12 7, Poyntz Av. 

Popular Meat Market. 
M. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 



]ff-anhattan Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 
aM - J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. 

Hardware, Tinware, Ac. 
A. J. WHITFORD. 

Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 

WC. Johnston. 
• DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1866. 



WM. KNOSTMAN. 



fllothler. 

Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

■ ■"ifflnbothani, Stingley & Huntress. 

•"■ MERCHANTS, 

PROP'RS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



» Adams. 
• GROCERIES, PRO VISIONS, FR UITS, dec. 
Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall he as little waste as pos- 
siM^iu acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For this reason, 
almost all schools ottering a real education present 
some well-defined arrangtment for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. .Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always he sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
CareTnlly adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery, 

Parallel courses are ottered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives ihe general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 
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PALL 
TERM. 

WINTER 
TERM. 

SPRING 
TERM. 



Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
.United States History. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 



KALL 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Orgau. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. * Anatomy. 
Analyt'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Logic ; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoology. 

United States Constitution. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture. — Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation ; tiie relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the "tame grasses" in .Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
cter. Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
building!, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

Fourth Year.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease, — of normal, abnormal and ac- 

3 uireil characters ; atavism; correlation in the 
eve opnienf of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity ; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the system to be pursued. Rotation of 
crops; general advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied ; composting ; com- 
mercial fertilizers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
moat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Year.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be giveuto the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as Is required forthe 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene; 
and, in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may lie mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study ot Botany. In the spring i Tin, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology, — in the germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles ot Landscape Gardening. 

Although it is in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
study of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain,— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course^ with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening. — The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes of the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture. — It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning ; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden ; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing. The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in Classification. 

Zoology. — The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an exteqded course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry. — This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis. — In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text- 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology. — A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of the general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson's 
" How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee ; butter and milk ; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures ana specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 

Meteorology. — Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of storms ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Looinis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and PiiARMACEimcALCHEMisTRYmay 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being spent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping. — Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, iu which accuracy of calcula- 
tion And posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra. — Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms, — sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item ; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
fur the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things are aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure ex-pertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts are 
used for refereuce. 

Trigonometry and Surveying. — The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments ; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting ; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying - leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod ; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs and bridges; and care and use of 
machinery. 

Drawing. — This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting and bi- 
secting lines, triangles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and various geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term.— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawing from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 
sionally. 

Third Term.— Projection of the straight line and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows ; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term. — Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves ; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature.— First 
Year. — The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsingas 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements, — roots, steins, 
prefixes and suffixes, — associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course iu Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meanings of 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, witli David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is fo lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother- tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed iu the use of the College library, 
and are uuder constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.- The ele- 
ments of United Slates History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the. government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made lo show the geneial principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated by his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to coni- 

fiare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
nformation on all sides of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene.— To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upou the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratory. continues through a term and a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household,— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies : 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shpp are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without fees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice- is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows : — 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessens in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints, and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the line chosen, while the fanners' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing. — Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stereotpying, elect rotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them ; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings; 
technical terms ; and general duties of a first-class 
workman. The second course, the lessons of 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telegraphy.— The course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet, and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling aud to short and precise expressions in 
messages,— abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as, press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used oy prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc. The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 
are explained. 

Sewing. — Young ladles are taught In all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine, and in 
cutting, fitting and trimming dresses and other gar- 
ments. They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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[Published at request of the graduating class.] 
Baccalaureate Sermon. June 5th, 1881. 

BY PRESIDENT GEO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

" Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant."— Matt. xx. 27. 

The future gathers strength and courage 
from the past: its successes and failures 
have their germs in the suggestions of expe- 
rience by which the plans of life are laid. 
For this reason our anniversaries, the mile- 
stones of life's journey,-- birthdays of indi- 
vidual life; wedding festivals, tin, silver 
and golden, in family life; independence 
and decoration days in national life — all 
have their highest significance.' With re- 
joicing over past achievements, comes enthu- 
siasm for those before us ; and life is wiser, 
happier, longer, for these days of halting in 
review. 

Such a day in college life is commence- 
ment — the day that marks progress of indi- 
viduals, of classes, of the college, and of the 
people; for we all move on together. To 
the graduate, it is the goal of one course, 
but starting point of a grander one : to us 
who look on, it has the double interest of 
sympathetic joy with those who have already 
won, and of earnest expectation for those 
who are finally to win. To the earnestness 
of this last feeling, we owe that honored 
custom, to which we conform to-night, of 
offering one last plea for those elements of 
moral character out of which an honorable 
and an honored life may grow. 

So, my dear friends, pupils for this last 
time, let the same familiar tones which you 
have heeded so kindly in the race just fin- 
ished, echo and re-echo as you run the race 
before, to cheer you toward a better goal in 
that grand struggle for the mastery called 
life. The grandeur of this struggle — the 
whirl and whirr of competition that crazes 
and crushes so many who seem well started 
— has lead to the choice of my theme, " The 
True Ambition." The expression which 
seems best to embody my thought, was 
among the last words of the great Teacher 
to his pupils, thenceforth called friends, — 
" Whosoever will be chief among yon, let 
him be your servant."— Matt. xx. 27. 

To be chief somewhere seems the one 
common aim of humanity : the mass of us 
see no other end of living. The fact of 
competition throughout the universe is so 
readily perceived, and so evidently a part of 
the external world, that we sometimes shirk 
responsibility for oppression and violence, 
under the euphemistic phrase, "struggling 
for existence." We believe that the law of 
nature everywhere is rivalry, and question 
almost as little the means by which one 
man overtops another as we do the power 
by which one tree in the forest crowds and 
smothers its neighbor, or one beast crunches 
and devours its fellow. The whole external 
creation, we can see, thrives under this dis- 
pensation of rivalry. A thousand winged 
seeds drop upon the breeze that brings some 
to. the honor of safe planting, and others to 
the dishonor of withering decay. The few 
that germinate, thrive upon the nutriment 
stored in the wasted ones. Among these, 
favoring sunlight, showers and soil make 
early distinctions to develop by varied cir- 
cumstances of growth, until one has absorbed 
the strength of all the rest, and become a 
tree, beneath which scarcely even ordinary 
verdure flourishes. To be sure, we some- 
times perceive loss. A single seed finds 
lodgement in the mellow soil of your mead- 
ow : it thrives, and its progeny fill the 
meadow, — the grass is conquered by weeds. 
But, on the whole, there is progress. 

The same contest rages in the animal 
world. Its range is infinite, almost, — indi- 
vidual yielding to individual, specieH to spe- 



cies, race to race, as rival powers promote 
one to supremacy and doom another to de- 
struction. The whole realm of life, veg- 
etable and animal, seems one huge battle- 
field, where contests between great and little, 
little and great, never end. The great rises, 
the little falls; the little, massed in num- 
bers, worry the great to death and feed on 
his body. Appetite and venom range 
throughout the infinite universe of immens- 
ity and littleness, so that, accustomed to 
this all-devouring rapacity, we can laugh 
with Dean Swift over the fact, 

". The naturalists observe a flea 
I fas smaller fleas that on him prey 
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And these have smaller still to bite 'em, 
T And so proceed ad infinitum.' ' 



The universe reiterates the lesson in all 
directions; nor does it stop when man be- 
comes the object of study. Human nature 
has, from the dawn of history, shown the 
domineering spirit that brooks no rival 
near, " in wealth, or strength, or rule." 
"War its thousands slays, peace its ten 
thousands," says the poet;" and all for rival- 
ry. So constant has destruction attended 
the world's progress, that we have almost 
taken for a proverb the saying of Gibbon, 
that " History is little more than the record 
of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind." 

Is it strange that Paul cries out, " The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain tcgether " ? Looking only at the pain, 
we might imitate the folly of Job's wife in 
advising that we all " Curse God and die." 
But, when we look at the glorious unfolding 
of life, strength, intelligence, and moral 
freedom, brought into the world through this 
pain, we can trust to " Him in whose hand 
our breath is, and whose are all our wayB." 
We can learn that this law of rivalry, like 
all of nature's methods, is a part of that great 
plan of progress toward a perfection of 
which we only guess from experience; at 
which the fullest inspiration only hints; 
which " eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man 
to conceive." Yet in the natural and in 
the moral world we do see results enough to 
warrant faith in progress through suffering, 
and to accept the struggles of the race with 
one another as evils out of which good has 
come. The ancient ravages of conquest, 
even, have been God's means of teaching 
the way to freedom and self-control for 
later ages. 

We feel, too, the aspirations which may 
help our conjectures. Our beau ideals, our 
noble aims, our prizes in life, have their pe- 
culiar power over us because of something 
before toward which we would make prog- 
ress. "Ad antra per aspera," becomes our 
State motto through the same lesson of ex- 
perience. It must be, then, we say to our- 
selves, that such a law of supremacy per- 
vades the universe for the grand object of 
the whole, whatever that may be ; and do 
not you and I but follow this law of nature, 
when we ride rough-shod over neighbors 
and friends toward the goal of our ambi- 
tion ? Surely we, like the rest of creation, 
may follow this great law of progress. 

But let us see, are we not looking back- 
ward only when we thus excuse our selfish 
lust for power? The true law looks for- 
ward. "Survival of the fittest," men of sci- 
ence call the result in the great physical 
struggle of the universe.— Fittest for what ? 
Fittest for surviving? That can be but a 
truism : " It survives because it is fit to sur- 
vive. It is fit to survive because it survives." 
Either would serve as proof for the other in 
a circle too small for even scientific specu- 
lation to turn upon. It must be fittest for 
the ever-changing world in which it 
moves; fittest to live, because it best con- 
forms to the plan of life pervading all 



creation. So, while the competition never 
ceases, he is competing in the line of prog- 
ress who seeks to know the plan of his Crea- 
tor in his being, and to find his aspirations 
clinging to the future greatness and good- 
ness of the world, rather thaD to past meth- 
ods or to the present good of self. His earn- 
estness, zeal, and energy all may spur to 
rivalry in that which belongs to the good 
of his fellow-men, for whom this law of 
progress- acts. In this way, there is room 
for such a struggle for the mastery as may 
well try the powers of a Hercules, while a 
generouB nature, not an envious one, de- 
velops into greatness in which all rejoice 
together. Such, in our better, Christian 
civilization, must be the strife of one who 
would be chief. 

Yet this is no new doctrine : it is taught 
in the first spur of conscience ; the race has 
felt it through these thousands of years, 
whenever the bias of brute passion could be 
thrown off by judgment, and men could see 
themselves in the light of their neighbors' 
actions. We need not even go to the Bible 
to find exhortations toward energy in doing 
good : the works of all the sages abound in 
them. I cull a few of them from well-known 
teachers outside the influence of Bible truth , 
though acting under the same great law 
written upon the heart. Chion, " Please 
everybody : hate violence." Thales, " Desire 
honor and glory for virtue : deserve well of 
everybody." Periander, " Be serviceable to 
to everybody." Socrates, " Sow good works, 
and thou shalt reap joy and gladness." Pla- 
to, " Thou shalt be loved of God, if thou do 
good to all men and hurt nobody." " He 
that will have glory in this life, and after 
death be beloved of many and feared of all, 
let him be virtuous in doing good works." 
Marcus Aurelius, " Endeavor to do so well 
that others may envy thee therefor." So all 
the moral codes of all the ages reflect the 
common conscience of mankind ; and praise 
with words that noble ambition which serves. 
He who strives and struggles for greatness 
without this guide from the inner sense, 
must err against all wisdom, must follow 
the blind impulse of passion unchecked by 
reason. But he who, forever unsatisfied 
with his achievements, uses this natural 
longing for better accomplishment, as a 
means of lifting the world's burdens, light- 
ening its pains, and enlarging its joys, is 
following reason, and lives well. 

And yet we find ourselves* at every turn 
of life misled by vain ambitions after great- 
ness. The fancy of childhood bedecks us 
with the plumes and buttons of a captain ; 
the air-castles of youth promise our wealth 
and culture ; the wavering caution and spec- 
ulation of middle life expresses faith in a 
destiny ; and even the misanthropy of age 
asserts the same greed of power. Almost 
none of us are free from the temptation to 
mistake notoriety for note. Yet to be no- 
torious is easy : we have only to descend a 
little below our neighbors towards brutish - 
ness. To be noted in the after ages that 
try men's motives, we must move before the 
rest of our day in some great line of advan- 
tage to the race. The notorious man be- 
comes only execrable: the man of note 
grows dearer to the race as the world 
moves on. 

A still stronger temptation to the best of 
us is the feeling that unappreciated merit is 
lost; that the winning of a race with no 
cheer from the crowd of lookors-on, is a 
waste of exertion. If there were no prize 
but renown, 'twould be true; and we might 
rightly do good, as we try to sometimes, on- 
ly where the good will show. It is possible 
to " sound the loud timbrel " of missionary 
effort for Ethopia, and " pass by on the oth- 
er side" the pressing claims of a friendless 
neighbor, or even of our own dependent 
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babes. The true ambition looks to results 

in reality, not to their shadow, which falls 

subject to changes of sunlight and shade. It 

finds its end in the deed, not in the renown. 

If we believe with Longfellow, — 

Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime," 

need not believe, or hope, that the 



we 

world will recognize their sublimity ; and 
yet may strive with the same energy, and 
win as true a prize of happiness. The 
"mute inglorious Miltons" rest just as 
peacefully as does he whose name is echoed 
through the world; and their struggle for 
good may have been quite as satisfying as 
his, while it lasted. Real sublimity of life 
is not made greater or better by the clapping 
of hands or the shouting of "bravos," any 
more than Mt. Blanc is raised by the tour- 
ists who write about it, or than the whirl- 
wind is quickened by the clatter of the flying 
crowd. Indeed, it too often happens that 
show diminishes the real exertion, and 
oftener still diminishes results. We learn 
in college- that too ardent a polish for reci- 
tation, soon dwindles into a shabby gentility 
of words without thoughts. So in the school 
of life, the one who is enticed to his tasks 
by promised show will soon care little for 
the deed. Unsatisfied with their flimsiness, 
he often loses the desire to gain even the 
praises. But, if not less ambitious through 
testing the vanity of show, one is likely, if 
this motive leads him never so little, to 
have his power curtailed. The light of a 
" good deed in a naughty world " that, like 
the candle, shines so far to check the bad 
and cheer the penitent, is blown out by the 
least breath of suspicion that show suggested 
or sustains it. The thought of show weak- 
ens every virtue, from generous benevolence 
down to selfish frugality. And yet so prone 
are men to follow show for substance, that 
our Savior's advice, " Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth," is none 
too strong a safeguard against the vain am- 
bition to seem great or good. 

These temptations find most power with 
the less earnest part of would-be well-doers. 
There is a stronger temptation to many real 
thinkerH, through the common admiration 
of human energy. Tenacity of purpose, 
steadfast endurance, firmness before obsta- 
cles, call forth praises everywhere. The 
very death-grip of a brute we view with re- 
spect. So a large class of real thinkers 
make an idol out of force of character. 
This worship attracts especially the budding 
manhood of intelligence. Seeing that many 
fail of gaining their good ends, for lack of 
force, we may exalt force above the ends it 
gains. At the best, it is only a means, and 
gives no good to its possessor or to the world, 
except it be well aimed. As well take the 
powder for the game, as suppose that tenac- 
ity of purpose is good alone. Tenacity for 
the sake of the real good that grows upon 
our vision as we approach it, is the godlike 
firmness that " sweareth to its own hurt and 
changeth not :" tenacity for its own sake is 
at best but stubbornness, mere mulishness. 
Yet force of character carefully aimed is 
not always worthy. Force is not virtue, 
though one of its elements. Force may win 
both fame and name, to deserve only exe- 
cration. Force may purchase its ends by 
deeds of usefulness, and still be devoured 
by envy of others who climbed up an easier 
way. Force may go down to the grave 
with nothing of peace or rest in view — un- 
easy at the thought of death — never " ready 
to depart." Even its work, when left be- 
hind, is likely to have been all a mistake, 
because the heart was not in its progress, 
but in self. Force wins but the gross and 
showy favors: virtue wins the grand and 
lasting. There is no place for force alone, 
in our civilization of the future. Force in 
nature has served its purpose only when 
controlled by wisdom ; and in character, it 
must lie tempered and constrained by vir- 
tue. Then only are its fruits worth our 
craving. In the rough jangle of mere ma- 
terial elements, the strongest always wins; 
in the forest wilds, it is the most ferocious 
beast that rules as king ; on the unbroken 
and neglected ground, it is the ugliest weed 
that usurps the field : but on our tilled acres, 
it is the plant of richest fruit that stays; in 
our protected fold, the finest of the flock is 
cherished ; in our enlightened homes, the 
tenderest chords hold firmest. So in the 
garden of God's future providence, will 
thrive only the good: in the mansions of 
his mercy, are found only the righteous. 

So, again, our ambition is vain if it falls 
short of doing good ; while he whose thirty, 
sixty, or a hundred-fold of service has 



brought forth fruits accordingly, strives to 
good purpose and good end. But just here 
we need a caution too. Our hope of heaven 
may be a vain one unless cherished rightly. 
Our " mansion prepared " is not to be pur- 
chased by any set of good deeds. Heaven 
cannot be earned like wages, by the day or 
by the task. Even he who thinks to lay up 
his treasures in heaven by doling out his 
treasures of mammon here in alms, or by 
heaping up endowments even for the good 
work of others, serves only as the hireling for 
whom there is no place among the sons. 
No service rendered only for the sake of an 
expected reward can entitle one to the least 
place among the chosen ones. How much 
less can it make him chief! The reward of 
righteous service is great indeed : it deserves 
to be considered in every estimate of action. 
He is well called a fool who ignores it; but 
he is even more a fool who hopes by his 
cheap offering of heartless goodness to se- 
cure it. We call the greed of gain in this 
life " worldlineas:" some one has called 
such scheming for another life " the other 
worldliness." It ranks no higher. 

The man who in his active service finds 
no foretaste of the kingdom of heaven with- 
in him, has yet found no place in heaven 
for the least of his treasures, and must re- 
ceive the doom, " I never knew you." He 
that puts body and soul into the strife to 
give most service, is the one who finds his 
treasures saved, "manifold more in this 
present time, and, in the world to come, 
life everlasting." 

So it happens that one who humbles him- 
self to serve, becomes the chief in service, 
the one always needed, — the one always 
missed in absence, the one always prized in 
present service, though he be only the ser- 
vant ; while the one whose ambition over- 
reaches this plane of lowly service, is abased 
by his own uselessness. 

Do you say, " The struggle is too hard : it 
is against nature ; manhood has not reached 
the height of self-denial needed for such ac- 
complishment ? " I answer : " Too true ; " 
and yet, "whosoever would be chief" must 
do it. This race is not to the swift ; this bat- 
tle not to the strong, but to the humble. 
He strives well who acts with all his might 
the part which duty gives him, and hopes 
to find his goal secured in duty done. This 
rule of duty is no hidden one : our hearts 
are engraven with it ; Jesus, who spoke as 
never man has spoken, gives it in words, and 
expounds it in life; then, about to yield his life 
for humanity, can say with no boasting, " I 
have conquered the world." His words still 
call us to the contest, still inspire us to the 
service, and his example still shows the way 
of true ambition ; his strength is still suffi- 
cient to sustain the contrite ones in every 
contest; for all along the ages past, amid all 
pride and bigotry and cruel lust of power, 
there have been those whom the world re- 
spects for honest service in his name to the 
generation in which they lived. In their 
rivalry, there is no jangling : all distinctions 
in their name and fame vanish in the light 
of great accomplishment; for who can com- 
pare such sacrifices. The love with which 
they loved their fellow-men is like the mer- 
cy of the Father. 

For this rivalry in service, the world 
is open. Its necessities call loudly to the 
educated man or woman ; and one who 
can gird himself to bear its burdens, 
finds room to do his best. If well 
equipped with self-control and wisdom, he 
can lead among men, through their need of 
his service. He need not know of his lead- 
ership; he may feel the weakness of his 
strongest efforts, but the will that puts his 
least energies into the service of his fellow- 
men, carries him on before them. What a 
world of good she does whose gentle ways 
soften the blows of fortune in the home, and 
soothe the rising passions of untrained hu- 
manity! How often to child, youth, and 
full-grown man, the mother is chief! Could 
you supplant her in supremacy by any chief- 
tain made by conquest in the more brutal 
contests of life ? The better service she can 
render by talents, knowledge and skill, the 
more her power is felt in every part of life. 
"The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world," 'tis said. This is true, if loving ser- 
vice to the world inspires the action. The 
man or woman whose domineering spirit 
must have rule or ruin, cannot win where 
real training of character is found ; but he 
whose will is bent on usefulness with no 
taint of vain ambitions, finds all his train- 
ing needed, but is sure of all it brings. 

To you, my friends, who are about to 
shift from college rivalry into life's sterner 



race, I commend this way of making most 
of it. Life has all the exhilaration of a race 
to the one who runs in this spirit of useful- 
ness; for, though we often fail to do the 
good we would, we get the good of trying. 
More than that, we feel so sure of being in 
sympathy with the world's onward motion 
as to find our mistakes with gladness, not 
because we have made them, but because 
they are found. 

I would that you might see in us who 
have gone a step before you, this humble 
grandeur of service; and so this lesson of 
mine might have the tameness of words af- 
ter deeds. I can only point to him who, 
lifted upon Calvary, still draws all men un- 
to him. He shows you freedom in a realm 
of fate, peace amid the battles of elements, 
rivalry without a pang of jealousy, rule 
without oppression, and victory with love. 

May no vain ambitions mislead and de- 
stroy you, while "the light of men" thus 
points the way of rivalry in service. May 
the world learn to appreciate your service ; 
but, if it does not, your works will praise 
you to the everlasting Father. 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS, MEMBERS OP THE FACULTY. 

The next issue of the Industrialist, the closing 
number of Vol. VI., will appear on July 2d, and 
will contain Senator Benedict's able address, and 
much valuable information regarding the several 
departments, and the financial condition of the 
College. In bringing this volume of the Indus- 
trialist to a close, and with it the record of a 
busy year, and the most prosperous one in the his- 
tory of the College, we cannot forbear expressing 
our appreciation of the many courtesies received 
from the press of the State during the year, and 
during the entire life of this paper. The first issue 
of Vol. VII. will appear on August 27th; and, 
while for this volume we have no new features' to 
announce, we can at least promise that the Indus- 
trialist will in the future prove as useful to the 
College and the State as in the past. 



A more or less complete index to Vol. VI. will 
be issued with the next number of the Industri- 
alist. 

Everybody has a good word to say for the sing- 
ing, and the music generally, of the late Com- 
mencement. 

The College is under obligations to Senator 
Plumb for a copy of Powell's Geological Survey of 
the high Plateaus of Utah. Such public documents 
are accepted with heartiest thanks. 



sharp lookout for specimens for the museums. 
Prof. Piatt is booked for a good deal of institute 
work in different places in the State. He also 
takes an active part in the preparation going on 
for the great Bismarck jubilee. Prof. Walters 
talks of using his brush in one of the eastern 
cities. Mr. Stewart will make a full hand in (ieo - 
Martin's State Printing House. Mr. Graham will 
remain in the Secretary's office during part of tho 
summer. Of the intentions of Mr. Hawkes, Mrs. 
Cripps and Prof. Hofer regarding the disposition 
of vacation, we are not advised. 
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Among the very pleasant features in connection 
with Commencement week, was tho presence of a 
large number of old students and Alumni of the 
College. We give below a more or less complete 
list of the Alumni present on this occasion : — 

Class of '73, Sam Kimble ; class of '74, E. F. 
Clark ; class of '75, R. E. Lofinck ; class of '70, Miss 
Nellie Sawyer; class of '77, Miss Ella Child, J. S. 
Grilfing, and Win. Ulrich ; class of '78, C. S. Mc- 
Connell ; class of '79, A. T. Blain, H. C. Rushmore, 
and C. E. Wood ; class of '80, Misses Emma Hoyt, 
Emma Knostman, and Grace Parker. 



Fish Commissioner Long was one of the inter- 
ested visitors at tho College during Commence- 
ment week. Of course, he had to look over the 
fish-pond, which he pronounces a model of its 
kind, and one that the farmers of the State may 
imitate to advantage. This fish-pond, by the way, 
is about 40x15 feet, having a depth of water vary- 
ing from two to four feet, and costing exactly 
825.67. That the young carp are thriving, is shown 
by the fact that specimens have been seen fully 
six inches long, although when placed in the pond 
six weeks ago the largest were not over three 
inches in length. 



During the week, a largo number of small quan- 
tities of seed corn have been sold, and two very 
handsome Berkshire gilts, — one to Col. Miller, of 
Clay Center, (and another to A. Wright, Esq., of 
Oskalooa. 

BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 

One of the pleasantest features of tho Alumni 
banquet, was the speech of our old friend, ex- 
President Jno. A. Anderson, now M. C. from this 
District. Mr. Anderson's feeling speech, in which 
he referred to the work done and the great future 
before the College, was heartily applauded by all 
present. 

The catalogue for 1880-81, now in course of distri- 
bution, is, as far as the printing goes, the product 
of our Printing Department ; and we take occasion 
•to point it out as a very neat job, even if it was 
done by the students. Tho catalogue beforo us is, 
in point of size, eight pages less than that of 1877- 
80. It contains the information customary in such 
publications, — " Objects and Methods," " Course of 
Study," "Means of Illustration," etc.; and the 
names of the 267 students (179 gentlemen and 88 
ladies) in attendance during the year. 



It would seem that the Faculty is to be quite ex- 
tensively diffused during the next two months. 
President Fairchild starts this week for New Mex- 
ico, to bo gone something over a week. In August 
he starts for the East, with the object of visiting a 
number of agricultural colleges, including those of 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa. Prof. Ward is 
already on his way to an alumni gathering at his 
Alma Mater, Hamilton College, of Clinton, N. Y. 
Prof. Shelton expects to attend a meeting of 
teachers of agriculturo and horticulture, to be held 
at Lansing, Mich., June 28th. From thence he 
goes to Canada and New York to visit certain 
noted herds of Angus cattle. Profs. Failyer and 
Popcnoc will remain in the State, keeping up a 



COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 

The regular exercises of Commencement week 
began with services in the Presbyterian Church, 
on Sunday evening, when President Fairchild de- 
livered the Baccalaureate sermon, a large and at- 
tentive audience being present. The sermon, at 
the earnest request of the class, we publish in full 
in another place in this paper, whore it may be en- 
joyed by all. The music on this occasion was fur- 
nished by Prof. Piatt's class in singing; and we but 
speak the universal sentiment of those present on 
this occasion when we say that the class showed 
thorough training and faithful work on the part of 
teacher and pupils. 

examinations. 

Under this head we have little to state beyond 
tho fact that the examinations were held in the 
several class-rooms and shops, in the order 
previously announced in the columns of tho In- 
dustrialist. During the progress of the examin- 
ations, a large and interested crowd, friends of 
the students and others, were present. This is as 
it should be : nothing encourages teacher and pu- 
pils so much as the presence, on occasions of this 
kind, of friends of the students and the College. 
The general report of the examination, as wo 
learn from teachers and pupils, was very credita- 
ble to the students and their teachers. This, 
however, is no more than might have been ex- 
pected. The last year has been the busiest one, 
taking the Institution as a whole, that the College 
has ever seen. In no previous year has so much 
real work been done as during the one just ended. 
During tho entire year, not a single outbreak of 
unrulinesa, called by common courtesy a "stu- 
dent's freak," has occurred; and during all this 
time, as far as we are aware, no student has come 
before tho Faculty for correction. 

THE SOCIAL AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 

was held in tho chapel on Monday evening, a large 
assembly of students and friends being present. 
Tho musical portion of this truly enjoyable affair 
consisted of choruses, some of which were really 
grand, solos, duets, etc., by Prof. Piatt's singing 
class, and instrumental pieces by the class taught 
by Prof. Hofer. The social part of this entertain- 
ment, which began as soon as tho music ceased, 
was, to judge from appearances, heartily enjoyed 
by the students. 

THE ANNUAL ADDRESS 

was delivered in the Presbyterian Church, on 
Tuesday evening, by Hon. S. S. Benedict, of Wil- 
son county. This address was an able and vigor- 
ous plea for the use of thought and education upon 
the farm. The speaker dealt with emphasis upon 
the relation sustained by the College to tho agricul- 
tural community, giving tho class some excellent 
advice concerning their duty to the State, and the 
manner in which that duty might best be per- 
formed. This very vigorous address was listened 
to with great interest by all of those present ; and, 
coming as it did from an educated farmer, it had 
great weight with tho audience. 

The music on this occasion was furnished by 
the Manhattan String Band ; and it is but justice 
to tho band to say that we have rarely heard them 
do better, and never so much, as on this occasion. 

THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

proper began on Wednesday morning, at ten 
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o'clock, in the Presbyterian Church, which edifice 
was thoroughly occupied in all its parts long be- 
fore the hour appointed for the exercises had ar- 
rived. We have no desire, in this article, to give 
our estimate of the orations given by the Class of 
'81, or to write a newspaper analysis of the same. 
Wo have never yet known a performance of this . 
kind that was at all satisfactory, either to the in- 
dividual members of the class, their friends, or 
the writer himself. The reporter of the com- 
mencement exercises of. the young ladies' semin- 
ary, who can cover any defects of memory or ana- 
lytical powers by abundant references to "three- 
button kids," "soft musical voice," and "showers 
of boqucts," is the only exception to the above 
rule. But the reporter of an agricultural college 
commencement has no such resources; and so the 
views of the Industrialist upon the individual 
productions of this class will never, wo fear, be 
known. We will however say, that the pieces 
showed thought of the right kind, and the deliv- 
ery was generally very good. We could have 
wished that less had been said about "evolution" 
and " progress," and more about the application of 
knowledge; but then our experience is that com- 
mencement orations show about as much of the 
man or woman as do the boquets which are hurled 
ao vehemently at their. heads when they make the 
final bow. We give below the speakers and their 
subjects in the order in which they appeared : — 
Unfinished Work, Dalinda Mason. 

Every Man in his Place, Flora Donaldson. 

Look on the Bright Side, Wirt S. Myers. 

Men of Character, U. Grant Houston. 

The Dawn of Science, William J. Jeffery. 

The Two Records of Creation, 

FLETCHER M. Jeffery. 
Our Country's Claims, William J. Liohtfoot. 
Study of Nature the Basis of Progress, 

Darwin S. Leach. 

the alumni. 

The meeting of the society of Alumni was, on 
the whole, a pleasant affair. The sudden sickness 
of Mr. Gilbert, the orator, interfered materially 
with the programme as at first arranged. The so- 
ciety and his many friends were greatly disap- 
pointed by his inability to deliver the address. 

After the business meeting and an industrious 
strolling over grounds and through buildings, the 
company, of about eighty persons, repaired to Prof. 
Walters' drawing-room, which had been suddenly 
transformed into a dining-room. The eight tables 
were tastefully spread with the luxuries of the 
season. 

The following toasts were presented: "Our Al- 
ma Mater," response by Regent Wood ; " The Fac- 
ulty," responso by President Fairchild ; " The 
Alumni," by Sam Kimble, class of '73 ; " The La- 
dies," by Miss Nellie Sawyer, class of '76; "Our 
Absent Ones," H. C. Rushmore responded by 
reading several interesting letters from absent Al- 
umni; "The Class of '81," by D. S. Leach. Each 
response was in well-chosen words. Hon. J. A. 
Anderson, our former President, was heartily 
called and responded in his own happy way. 

The whole affair passed off the most pleasantly 
possible; and all felt it good to bo there. 

BOARD MEETING. 

Tho Board met on the morning of Tuesday, June 
7th, all being present except Regent Adamson, 
who was detained by pressing business. 

Reports upon certain matters in tho Land De- 
partment, wero received from Regent Redden, 
Attorney, and from L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 

Tho degree of Bachelor of Science was, upon rec- 
ommendation of tho Faculty, conferred upon 
Misses Dalinda Mason and Flora Donaldson, and 
Messrs. U. Grant Houston, Fletcher M. .Teffery, 
William ,T. Jeffery, Darwin S. Leach, William J. 
Lightfoot, and WirtS. Myers. 

Expenditures were authorized for painting and 
plastering Mechanics' Hall, excepting the carpen- 
ter shop; for building a cistern in rear of Mechan- 
ics' Hall, with pump and tank for supplying water 
to shop, kitchen laboratory, and telegraph office; 
for renewing dues in Society Hall; for improve- 
ments in rooms occupied by Prof. Sheltou; for 
protecting Laboratory tank against frost; for re- 
newing hitching rails in rear of Mechanics' Hall; 
and for purchase of a pair of Angus cattle. 

Committees of resident Regent, I'resident of Col- 
lege and Professor over Department, were directed 
to devise plans for cases in geological and zoologic- 
al cabinets. 
.A committee of President and superintendents 
was authorized to grade the wages of students by 
value of work, with ten cents an hour as maxi- 
mum. 

The President was directed to issue an advertis- 
ing number of the Industrialist, for general dis- 
tribution over the State. 

Tho Faculty were authorized to assign students 
of the second year to industrial classes in Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture, in connection with their 
class-room study. 

Time was allowed for the perfecting of lists of 
books, ordered at previous meeting. 

The Secretary was authorized to publish the an- 
nual reports of departments, and also quarterly 



statements of the financial condition of the Col- 
lege. 

Vouchers Nos. 439 to 537, amounting to 84,745.62, 
were approved. 

The Farm Superintendent was authorized to ob- 
tain a mowing machine. 

All requests for increased salary, were referred to 
the Committee on Employes, with request that 
they report at the next meeting. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Hon. 8. S. 
Benedict for his excellent address at the annual 
Commencement, with request for a copy to be 
published in the Industrialist. Five hundred 
copies were ordered in pamphlet form.. 

The Board were unable to spend the usual time 
in examinations on account of the necessary early 
departure of several members. 

The Board meet, by adjournment, at 9 a. m. of 
Tuesday, July 12th next, for the annual auditing 
of accounts. 

THE PALL TERM. 

The College year begins September 8th, with ex- 
aminations for admission and assignment to class- 
es. The Fall Term of fourteen weeks gives an 
excellent opportunity for review of studies pre- 
paratory to teaching, though its arrangement of 
studies is especially adapted to those who wish to 
enter upon one or more years of study. 

Tho regular classes will have recitations as fol- 
lows, beginning at 8 : 40 a. m. : — 

First Hour.— Arithmetic. Algebra. Agriculture. 

Second Hour.— Horticulture. General History. 
Meteorology. 

Third Hour.— English Analysis. Physiology. 
Psychology. 

Fourth Hour.— Chemistry. Trigonometry and 
Surveying. Hygiene. 

Fifth Hour.— Drawing. Industrials. 

Supplementary classes in Arithmetic, English 
Grammar, and Drawing will be organized, if need- 
ed, to accommodate various degrees of advance- 
ment. The industrial classes are so arranged as to 
avoid conflict with other studies and admit stu- 
dents of all grades of advancement. 

All students are advised to take up studies in 
the order of the regular course, given elsewhere, 
because greater progress can be made by so doing; 
but every effort is made to give each student those 
studies which are best suited to his capacity. Un- 
der these restrictions, a choice of studies is always 
granted. 

ENTERING COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission at the beginning of 
the fall or winter term, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already in progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 
first. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications should bo made to the Presi- 
dent of tho College, who will furnish information 
as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Students should bring letters of recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended, that 
they may at once find friends, if possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
at the depot until a boarding place is secured, 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
tho College. Not an hour should bo lost in com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
ing found a place to live, each student, new or old, 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without it. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

We enumerate a few of tho special advantages 
which the Agricultural College presents to tho 
young people of the State of Kansas: 

First: Although an Industrial school, as thor- 
ough and as complete an education — usi»g the 
term in its popular sense — can be acquired here 
as in other schools. A student will make as rapid 
advancement here as elsewhere in the Studies pur- 
sued, whether he remains here one or two years, 
or through tho whole course. 

Second: While obtaining a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the natural sciences, every 
student is learning some useful trade or art. This 
peculiar feature of the Agricultural Collego is a 
success. It should no longer bo regarded as an 
experiment. Those who have been here one, two 
or three years are now in good positions, receiv- 
ing good wages as telegraph operators, printers, 
carpenters, etc. Young men who havo been 
through the course in practical agriculture and 
horticulture are rapidly becoming known as tho 
best farmers in the localities i n which they reside. 

Third: The expenses are brought down to the 
lowest possible point. There are no matriculation 
lees, no tuition bills, no college customs which 
compel a useless expenditure for badges or dress, 
'flie expenses are simply tho cost of living, and the 
text-books used. 

Fourth: Tho high moral and religious influence 
which exists at Manhattan. The students of the 
Agricultural Collego are young men and women of 
excellent character. Their average age is about 



eighteen years. They are deeply in earnest in 
their efforts for advancement. Of course there are 
a few exceptions, but the vicious or shiftless are 
soon thrown out. "Attend to business or leave" 
is the one rule. A wholesome religious Influence 
pervades the Institution. The students' weekly 
prayer-meeting has been well sustained for more 
than ten years. 



EXPENSES OF THE COURSE. 

Tuition is free, and no charges are made for 
incidental or "contingent" expenses. 

Students in chemistry pay for the chemicals 
used by them in their laboratory practice and 
analysis, at cost prices. 

Young men who take printing or telegraphy 
for their industrial, pay one dollar a month for 
the use of office and instruments. Young ladies 
are furnished these free, these two offices with 
the sewing and cooking departments being pro- 
vided especially for their industrial education. 

All other instruction furnished by assignment 
to classes is without expense to the student, be- 
yond the necessary text-books. These can be 
p roc u red at Manhattan at a cost of from two to 
five dollars a term. Those wishing to procury 
books before coming can learn what are used be 
inquiry. 

Instrumental music is taught at the College in 
private lessons or small classes at the following 

Prices per week : 
Private lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, 81.00 
Private lessons, 1 a week, on any instrument, .60 
Class lessons, 2 a week, on any instrument, .65 

This includes the use of the instrument. In- 
struction in harmony, etc., is furnished at from 
ten to fifty cents per weekly lesson, as the student 
may or may not receive other lessons. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College. Board can be procured in private fami- 
lies at from $2.75 to $3.50 per week, and in some 
boarding houses for 81.50 per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from $1.50 to $2.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

All personal expenses are made light by the 
spirit of economy pervading the Institution. Ex- 
penses, aside from clothing, range from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. These 
there is some opportunity to reduce by 

EARNINGS. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their education, and 
is not paid for, unless the student is employed — 
outside of required hours of labor — upon work for 
the profit of the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, in the gardens or tho 
shops, and about the buildings. This labor, in 
limited quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
with service rendered, from seven to ten cents an 
hour. 

Many students obtain work in the village or 
upon neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
their expenses. Students who work in the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
in manufacture of articles for sale or use. In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student. The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
side of term-time or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. 



"Urif-h-bred Short-horns. 

I have on hand for sale a number of Short-horn 
bulls, from one to three years old, ready for ser- 
vice, of a breeding and quality rarely equaled. 

Among them are sevon pure Princesses of the 
best strains, two Peris (pure Bates), several Young 
Marys, and other good families. Most of them are 
sired by the famous Idh Duke of HUlhurst 21509. 

For catalogues and particulars, address 

J. C. Stone, jr., Leavenworth, Kansas. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in the Society Hall every Friday at 2 p.m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. F. M. Jeffery, President. 

Miss Gracia Pope, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets In 
Society Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

S. C. Mason, President. 

R. A. Hollenbkro, Secretary. 

Scientific Club.— Meets on first Friday evening 
of each month. Composed of members of the Fac- 
ulty and advanced students. Devoted to the im- 
provement of its members in general scientific 
knowledge, and the encouragement of original in- 
vestigations. Prof. Popenoe, President. 

S. C. Mason, Secretary. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



■» E. Loflnck. 

Ml * MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY. 

A mammoth ten-cent case of jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see us. 

i 

urgoyne's 

PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 

Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell's bank. 



M 



er chant Tailor. 



WM. B. LEICESTER. 



A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
hand. All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 

IMrrs. Briggs' Bazaar. 

Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close prices. Ready- 
made suits always on hand ; also, a full lino of la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 



COLLEGE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

All students are expected, unless excused by the 
Faculty, to attend chapel each morning of academ- 
ic days, and divine service once each Sabbath in 
one of the city churches. Excuse must be ren- 
dered in case of absence. 

Prompt attendance upon all class exercises is 
strictly enforced, and failure to render excuse for 
absence or tardiness is considered a misdemeanor. 
No student is allowed to withdraw from a class or 
from Collego without permission of the Faculty ; 
and accurate and steady business habits are re- 
quired to maintain one's standing in classes. 

All daily exercises are graded In a scale of 100 
for perfect; and at the close of each month an 
examination is held to test the work of each stu- 
dent, its result being graded in the same scale. 
An average monthly grade of 60 must be main- 
tained to retain a place in the classes; and in 
cases where more than three studies are allowed, 
a grade of ninety or above must be secured in 
each study. Students failing to maintain their 
place in tho classes are supposed to be wasting 
time and means, and their parents will bo request- 
ed to take them home. 

A permanent record of each student's standing 
in examination and classes, absences excused or 
unexcused, and general deportment, is preserved 
in the Secretary's office, snowing upon a single 
page the actual progress throughout tho course. 

Declamations and compositions are required 
throughout the course, as a part of training in our 
mother tongue. Students in the third year pre- 
sent declamations before the whole College, af- 
ter previous training in rehearsals; and fourth- 
year students present original pieces, after similar 
training. 

The College library, containing a good selection 
of books and periodicals, is open daily during study 
hours; and students are allowed to draw books, 
under proper restrictions, tor uso at their rooms. 

Two literary societies are maintained by the 
students, a room in ono of the buildings being as- 
signed for their exclusive use. 

Members of the Faculty and more advanced stu- 
dents have, organized a Scientific Club, for study 
and observation of facts in nature about us. 

The monthly meetings of tho Central Kansas 
Stock-breeders' Association and of the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society are held at the Collego, and^ 
are always open to students. 

A singing class is taught by one of the Profes- 
sors; and singing is a part of each morning's 
chapel exercises. 

A weekly prayer-meeting is maintained by the 
students and members of the Faculty. 

Regular monthly lectures upon topics connect- 
ed with student life will be provided by members 
of the Faculty or invited celebrities. 

(ieneral good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere, is expected of all. Every stu- 
dent is encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
"upon honor" to maintain a good repute. Fail- 
ure; to do so is met by prompt dismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 



Ik P. Mills, Successor to Blood, Brooks ifc Co., 
GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OF PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite post-office. 

]M~anhattan Bakery. 

iTM - WM. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. 

r ong & Firestone. 

LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 

^ Pillsbnry, 

*** BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 

Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 

~M*ookseller and Stationer. 

** * S. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pockot-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poynta Av. 



"popular Meat Market. 

■*■ M. H. BOOK. 

Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell's. 

»■ a uliat tail Bank. E. B. PURCELL, 

J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 

A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com* 
mission. 



"UTardwarc, Tinware, Ac. 

"■*- A. J. WHITFORD. 

Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 



«'. Johnston. 

DRUGGIST. 

Established, 1866. 



w. 

Opposite post-office 

frothier. 

^ WM. KNOSTMAN. 

Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' 
Furnishing Goods. Opposite post-office. 

■ ■ igiiibotliaiii, Htingley A Huntress. 

MM - MERCHANTS, ' 

PROPRS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

■ ^ Adams. 

M9 * GROCERIES, PRO VISIONS, FRUITS, &c. 

Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of study that there shall be as little waste as pos- 
sible In acquiring both information and disci- 
pline, is felt by every teacher. For ibis reason, 
almost all schools offering a real education present 
some well-denned arrangement for progress in 
studies, and call it a course. Such a course is not 
designed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide 
towards a fair judgment of some definite line of 
progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. , 

With such views, this Colloge otters a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arts. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, (Jarpeutry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery, 

Parallel courses are ottered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following outline gives I he general scope 
of the two; but fuller explanations are found 
elsewhere: — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 



FALL 
TKRM. 



WINTER 
TKRM. . 

SPRING 
TERM, 



Arithmetic. 
English Structure. 
Geometrical Drawing. 

Book-keeping. 
English Analysis. 
United States History. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 



FALL 
TERM. 



Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold ChemistryaudEconomy. 



FALL 
TERM. 

WINTER 
TKRM. 



Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 



Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 



SPUING 
TERM. 



Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 



i 
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FALL 
TERM. 



Agriculture, or Spec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology^ 



WINTER 
TERM. 



Logic; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoology. 

United States Constitution. 



SPRING 
TERM. 



Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture— Second Year.— Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds ; their adap- 
tations to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; the relation of stock-raising to 
general farming. Cultivation of hoed crops ; man- 
agement of corn and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
shown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in theirconstruction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter. Plows for soil and subsoil. Planning farm 
buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Draining; 
soils that need draining; how to lay out a system 
of drains. 

lAivrth Bar.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease,— of normal, abnormal and ac- 
quired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
development of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity; 
study of the forms of animals, as shown by the 
different breeds belonging to the College. The 
selection and arrangement of the farm with refer- 
ence to the system to be pursued. Rotation of 
crops; genera'l advantage of a rotation; the best 
rotation for distribution of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds. Manures; 
how best housed and applied; composting; com- 
merelal fertilisers. Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production ; stall-feeding ; soiling. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Year.— The 
Btudy of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will bo given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene; 
and, in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. 



Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
sis and aims of the botanical classifications to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the saliont points in 
plant physiology. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology —in the germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,— variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. A portion of this term is devoted 
to the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

Although it islin a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
study of applied Botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the uso of ihe text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain,— ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Landscape Gardening.— The lectures on Land- 
scape Gardening not only unfold the accepted 
principles of the art, but at the same time give spe- 
cial attention to such applications of the art as 
may be made universally available in laying out 
and improvement of farms and the homes ot the 
people. These lectures are accompanied by a 
practical drill in the work of laying out and plot- 
ting grounds topographically. 

Horticulture.— It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. The instruction is presented 
in a series of lectures upon the following topics, 
among others: The scope of Horticulture. Gen- 
eral principles of propagation ; by buds, by seeds. 
Production of improved varieties, by careful selec- 
tion of seeds, by interfertilization of known kinds. 
Perpetuation of valuable sorts of fruit, by bud 
propagation; budding, grafting, layering, etc. The 
Important points in nursery manipulation. The 
orchard; conditions of site, soil, exposure, eleva- 
tion. Special treatment of the different kinds of 
fruit trees. Pruning ; gathering and storing fruits. 
Small-fruit'culture. Lists of varieties suitable for 
Kansas planting. Vegetable garden; selection 
and preservation of seed ; planting and transplant- 
ing The management and use of the hot-bed and 
cold-frame. Forest plantations. Wind-breaks. 
Hedges. Trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is in the form of lectures. Illustra- 
tions are furnished from the individual collections 
of the students, from the entomological collections 
belonging to the Department, and detailed draw- 
ings and charts have been prepared, illustrating 
points of use in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
principally given to a review of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology. The latter portion of the 
term is occupied by a brief study of the system of 
zoological classification in present use, accompa- 
nied and illustrated by discussion and the study 
of fresh, alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Inorganic Chemistry.— This course is opened 
with a careful study of chemical forces and the 
laws governing chemical combination. The ele- 
ments, with their compounds, are next considered 
in succession as to their history, properties, man- 
ufacture, and especially their uses on the farm 
and in the arts. These lectures are accompanied 
by an extended course of laboratory practice, in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

Organic Chemistry.— This comprises a thor- 
ough study of the chemistry of the organic com- 
pounds, the composition of plants and of the va- 
rious compounds derived from them. It is accom- 
panied by laboratory practice. 

Chemical Analysis.— In this course each stu- 
dent has his stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, 
completely furnished with apparatus and chemic- 
als for his own use. He here performs analyses 
of farm soils, plant ash, commercial manures, 
ores, mineral waters, commercial compounds, etc. 
After completing this course, he enters, if he de- 
sires, the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pur- 
sues a full course in quantitative analysis. Text- 
book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Mineralogy.— This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a largo series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

Geology.— A term's study in the fourth year 
gives a view of the causes which have produced 
geologic changes in the past, of tho general ar- 
rangement of the earth's crust, and of special pe- 
culiarities of various strata. Attention is given 
to the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to tho economy of tho farm; the 
origin and formation of soils ; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnsons 
" How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry.— A course of lectures 
to a class of young ladies, embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee ; butter and milk ; ripening 
and preservation of fruits, etc. 

Physics.— This includes a full consideration of 
the laws of mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, 
weights and measures, ana specific gravity, fol- 
lowed by experimental study in the Physical 



Laboratory of the laws of heat, light, with spec- 
trum analysis, electricity and magnetism, and 
the relation of these forces to plant and animal 
life. 



Meteorology.— Embracing the composition of 
the atmosphere; atmospheric pressure; tempera- 
ture and humidity ; laws of storms ; rain, snow and 
atmospheric electricity. A full course in mete- 
orological observations, is taken under direction 
of the Signal Service. Text-book, Luomis' Mete- 
orology. 

Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for by special arrangement, when stu- 
dents are qualified to pursue them. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being soent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed. To those deficient in this respect, a thorough 
drill is given. 

Book-keeping.— Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of bosks, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra.— Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the litoral notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms,— sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item ; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. 

Three things are aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry— Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry, in connection with technical drawing, 
involving the use of lines, angles and surfaces. 
During the second term, solid and spherical Geom- 
etry are studied. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Hand-books of engineering and of various arts arc 
used for reference. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work; field practice, 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability; 
forms of roofs aud bridges; and care and use of 
machinery. 

Drawing.— This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in tho second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term.— Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging lines and angles; construction of 
perpendiculars to given lines, intersecting aud bi- 
secting lines, triaugles, four-sided figures and pol- 
ygons, the circle and its secant lines, ellipses, 
and var'ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term— Free-hand drawing.— After the 
study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Prof. Walter Smith's 
Text-books of Art Education, drawiug from na- 
ture is taken up. Leaves, flowers and fruits are 
taken as subjects, and placed in such positions 
that the perspective will not interfere seriously 
with a correct perception of form. Each student 
is required to finish a set of drawings. Lectures 
on principles and ornamentation are given occa- 

Third Term.— Projection .of tho straight lino and 
the circle; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term.— Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves ; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 



English Language and Literature.- First 
rear s- The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsing as 
may give pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A caretul 
study of words and their elements,— roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meaningsol 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades ot 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 
and the essentials of good reading. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 
are then taken up, witli David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible, clear, and forcible man- 
uscript. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out- 
line of sound criticism. This is to lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language and lit- 



erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother-tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged mid directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their- thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before the 
students aud Faculty, make apart of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.- The ele- 
ments of United States History occupy a term's 
study in the first year; and special attention is 
given to the form and growth of the government 
under which we live. In the fourth year, a care- 
ful study of the Constitution of the United States 
is made to show the general principles of govern- 
ment, its means and methods, illustrated !>y his- 
torical references. A single term is given to the 
study of general history in outline, with especial 
emphasis upon the world's progress in science, lit- 
erature and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sideB of vexed questions with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles ot classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. 

Special Hygiene.— To the ladles of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course continues 
through the entire term, and covers questions per- 
taining to personal health aud the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures, ac- 
companied by practical illustrations in the kitch- 
en labratory, continues through a term aud a half. 
These cover the general ground of economical pro- 
vision for the household.— marketing, cooking, 
preserving, order, neatness and beauty in table 
service, comfort of family, and cure of a sick-room. 
These are supplemented by the lectures upon 
Household Chemistry and Dairying. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic aud com- 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and reasonable skill. 
Those who wish only a general acquaintance with 
these arts, can take shorter courses in several of 
them ; but all are to select with definite purpose. 
In the regular course for farmers, agriculture and 
horticulture both are required as industrials dur- 
ing definite periods connected with their studies : 
certain terms of practice in the carpenter shop are 
also essential to readiness upon the farm. These 
will be adjusted to each other as improved facili- 
ties and larger classes require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without tees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practico is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows:— 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessons in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints aud in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the lino chosen, while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpenter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from the framing to the stair-building. Stu- 
dents are allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, 
to work upon their own material, under the ad- 
vice of the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is given a general view of the 
rise and progress of printing, of type-founding, 
stercotpying, electrotyping, and lithography. He 
is taught the implements or tools employed in 
typography, and how to use them; composition ; 
imposition; principles and practice in plain and 
ornamental job work ; presses and their workings ; 
technical terms; and general duties of a first-class 
workman The second course, the lessons of 
which alternate with those in the first, embraces 
instruction in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
proof-reading and correction; preparation of es- 
says and criticisms on the same ; and such other 
miscellaneous work as will make the student ac- 
curate and expert in language. 

Telearaphy.— The course of training involves foi 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet and combinations of these characters into 
words aud sentences,— attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions m 
'messages — abbreviations, signals, forms Of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together witli the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. One day 
in each week is devoted to instruction in the use 
and management of lines, batteries, instruments, 
etc The elementary principles of electricity, 
magnetism, and electro-magnetism, involved in 
telegraphy, are taught and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The more rapid modes of telegraphy, in- 
cluding duplex, quadruplex, and the telephone, 
are explained. , , ,, „ 

Sewing.— Young ladies are taught in all ordinary 
forms of sewing with needle and machine and in 
catting, fitting and trimming dresses and other gar- 
ments" They may furnish materials and work for 
their own advantage during the hour of practice, 
under the direction of the superintendent. 
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A Farmer's Views on Education. 

rAn Address delivered by Senator S.S. Benedict, 
of Guilford, Kas.. at the Twelfth Annual Com- 
mencement of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Tuesday evening, June 7th, 1881.J 

It would doubtless seem an innovation in 
anv other State- but Kansas, for one whose 
profession was purely agricultural to at- 
tempt to address a body of college students, 
agricultural or otherwise, more especially a 
class who have completed their college 
course, and are supposed to be ready to go 
forth into the world, armed and equipped for 
life's great work, with what is now generally 
considered the one thing needful, — a practi- 
cal education. But time-honored prece- 
dents rarely govern in Kansas; and the 
honorable gentlemen, the Regents of this 
Institution, not desiring, I suppose, to be out- 
done in the matter of violating precedents, 
have kindly extended to a farmer of Kansas 
an invitation to address you concerning a 
profession which I trust not only your 
tastes and inclinations, but your training at 
this Institution, will lead you to pursue ; a 
profession which yields to none of the so- 
called learned professions, in affording op- 
portunities for knowledge to be more pleas- 
antly or profitably employed,— none which 
can be made more fruitful of thought, or 
which embraces a wider field for scientific 
research. It is to a subject which alone 
can make that profession a success, and at- 
tain for the agricultural class that rank and 
influence in society that the importance of 
their profession demands, that I wish to di- 
rect your attention this evening; that is, 
the great need of a more practical educa- 
tion for the agricultural classes, and how it 
can be best obtained. 

Agriculture, as it was the first, is the most 
general occupation of man. It has been 
the chosen occupation of the great and good 
of every age. Warriors, philosophers, and 
statesmen^ from King David to Washing- 
ton, have made it their favorite employ- 
ment. During the brightest period of Ro- 
man historv, work upon the farm was the 
only manual labor worthy of a free citizen ; 
and, from the first dawn until the decline of 
their literature, rural economy formed a fa- 
vorite theme for composition, both in prose 
and verse. The works of Virgil, Cato, Var- 
ro, and Plinv attest the strong and endur- 
ing charm the subject of agriculture pos- 
sessed for the Roman mind. Yet, notwith- 
standing the encomiums of poets, the praises 
of philosophers, and the example of states- 
men, it 18 an undeniable fact, that there is 
no profession in life to-day which offers so 
little to attract the promising youth of our 
country, as farming; provided the lives of 
a majority of our farmers are examples of 
the lives they must lead, or their farms ex- 
amples of the farms they must own and till. 
Why is this? My answer is, from the fact 
that it has long been a prevalent error that 
it was not necessary for farmers to possess 
anything more than an ordinary education ; 
and even that was not absolutely essential 
to success, more being dependent upon in- 
dustry and frugality,— in other words, mus- 
cle being at a premium and brains at a dis- 
count. It has often happened that, if one 
son in a family is supposed to possess more 
intellect than the others, he has been edu- 
cated for one of the learned professions, — 
a lawyer, doctor, or minister,— while the 
others have been kept at home on the farm 
in comparative ignorance. Now, what 
would be the natural consequence of such 
proceedings ? There can be but one answer, 
— agriculture has been degraded, until it is 
held, by a large class of people, as an em- 
ployment that is merely an expenditure of 
so much brute force in the acquirement of a 
commodity with which (o renew the system 



for another outlay. Agriculture has been 
said to be the Heaven-appointed employ- 
ment of mankind. Now, in my opinion, 
Heaven never appointed mankind to live as 
some of our farmers do. If it did, there is 
something radically wrong with the appoint- 
ing power. The daily life of a large class 
of farmers of this country, would hardly 
lend inspiration to the muses of the present 
day. Pastoral poetry to them would be re- 
garded as a barren ideality, rather than an 
agricultural fact ; and it would be as idle 
to talk of the ennobling influences of agri- 
culture, as pursued by them, as of the gen- 
erosity of the discounting business. There 
are two kinds of farmers who belong to this 
class. First, those who have implicit faith 
in a Beed-time and harvest by a special 
order of providence, who put their seed in- 
to the ground, and leave it to fight its own 
way with weeds and natural enemies, have 
little intercourse witKraen of different occu- 
pations, habits or tastes from themselves, and 
gradually sink to the level of their surround- 
ings, until eacli year finds them more idle, 
shiftless and ignorant, and their farms more 
neglected and unattractive. The other are 
those who place themselves on a level with 
the mule or ox, because mere bodily labor, 
unaided by intelligence, confers dignity on 
nothing higher than these animals. They 
work a little harder and scrape and pinch a 
little closer each year, until they begin to 
grow knock-kneed and prematurely old, 
their wives more bent and angular, and 
their children more discontent^; having 
but one purpose in life, and that is to have 
their roll of bank stock "jest a little might 
bigger." The one, a son of toil, unaided by 
intelligence, who believes he has nothing to 
deal with except the land he plows, the 
stock he feeds, and the children he is rear- 
ing in ignorance; the other, a son of 
neither toil or intelligence, relying princi- 
pals on the action of the moon or the 
peculiar signs of the zodiac for the success 
of his agricultural operations, ignorant of 
the fact that this is an age of progression, 
that results have ceased to happen without 
causes, and that, as a part of the great hu- 
man family, he has no right to dam up the 
stream of progress ; for the laws of progres- 
sion are as unalterable as any others in na- 
ture and that man who impedes them with 
an offspring of uneducated children, com- 
mits a sin which reacts not only on himself, 
but on his descendants long years in the 

future. , , , 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as 
attempting to convey the idea that a major- 
ity of the farmers of Kansas belong to either 
of these classes. The facts would not warrant 
such an assertion ; but that they constitute 
too large an element of our agricultural 
population, is readily admitted by all who 
have been general observers. Now, the wel- 
fare of society and the prosperity of the 
State demands that the number embraced in 
these two classes should be reduced to the 
minimum. What are the best means to 
emplov to bring about that result? In nay 
opinion, the onlv sure remedy lies in the 
better education of the agricultural classes, 
both theoretically and practically. 

In most trades and professions, a thorough 
education or training is considered requisite 
for success; and a person is looked upon 
with distrust if he advocates to do things be- 
fore he has learned how. An office with a 
few medical works, old bottles, and pill bags 
even with a certificate of the medical board 
created under the act to regulate the practice 
of medicine in Kansas, thrown in, is no evi- 
dence of a successful practitioner : the first 
case he treats, he may prove himself a quack 
of the first water. It is not these external 
evidences, but the thorough knowledge ot 
his profession, that enables him to reasona- 



bly expect success. And if the doctor who 
practices his profession without having pre- 
pared therefor by previous theoretical study, 
is considered a quack, why should not the 
farmer who pretends to pursue the best 
methods of agriculture, without a competent 
knowledge of its fundamental science, be 
classed in the same category? Now, those 
who desire to prepare themselves for one of 
the learned professions, whether a lawyer, 
doctor, or minister,— and I have named them 
in the order they are usually remunerative, 
because I have "great confidence in the old 
adage " that when a man would pay twenty- 
five cents for his salvation, fifty cents to be 
made well when he was sick, he would wil- 
lingly pay five dollars to have his own way," 
—have long been provided with the opportu- 
nities for gaining the education and train- 
ing that is required in their respective pro- 
fessions. The course of study in all the 
leading literary colleges of New England, 
varies little to-day from that pursued by our 
ancestors a century ago ; and that comprises 
what the best disciplinarians of the human 
mind, in centuries gone by, have marked 
out as the most desirable path for profession- 
al men to travel, previous to the special 
training that each receives in purely pro- 
fessional institutions. The expense attend- 
ing a four years' course at these literary 
institutions, totally prevents the sons of com- 
parativelv poor farmers from availing them- 
selves of "these vehicles of education, provi- 
ded he could raise more corn or wheat to 
the acre, through his skill in higher mathe- 
matics, or pursue a more judicious system 
in the rotation of his crops, by his being 
able to write Ciceronian Latin, or of his 
learning in Greek roots. Now, what oppor- 
tunities 'have been afforded the youths who 
are to become the farmers of the country for 
special training in their professions. None 
at all, until the present generation. Far- 
mers frequently gave their sons a liberal ed- 
ucation, but not that they might more intel- 
ligently till the ancestral acres, but that they 
might adorn one of the learned professions, 
and thus avoid the monotonous, plodding 
life that their ancestors had pursued. To 
tell them that their education was as essen- 
tial to successful farming, and propose that 
their sons shall apply it in that profession, 
and they would at once relent their munif- 
icence and count it lost. 

Agricultural colleges are children ol 
the present generation. Thirty years ago 
they would have been considered almost 
universally a farce, totally useless for 
the promotion of agriculture; and an advo- 
cate of such an institution would have 
drawn out from the professional educators of 
that dav more irony and sarcasm than any 
appropriation bill for the benefit of this In- 
stitution ever did from the lips of our cul- 
tured professional gentlemen, four-fifths ol 
whose constituents were farmers. For many 
years, they also fell into the hands of the 
pedagogue' classes, who made them mere 
mills for the manufacture of the poorest 
pattern of professional men, where the 
teaching and practice of agriculture was a 
mere side-show, and in no wise tended to 
advance the farming interests of the country. 
They were agricultural in name only ; and, 
to a great extent, merited the ridicule of 
those who thought the munificent grant ol 
the government had been diverted to foster 
a system of education widely different from 
that intended by its authors. 

I must confess that I have never believed 
there existed a college or school that could 
teach farming. That is beyond the power of 
anv educational institution ; but there is a 
great and important work for agricultural 
colleges to perform which cannot well be 
done elsewhere, and that work is the culti- 
vation of the mind for the more perfect on- 
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derstanding of the every-day operations of 
the farm, and the principles upon which 
they are based. And I believe the majority 
of these institutions are to-day working in 
their legitimate sphere ; and, while we can 
not Bay that the course of study in these in- 
stitutions is the wisest possible, we must re- 
member that we cannot expect ripeness with- 
out age. And, as they have graduated but 
few crops of young men, doubting profes- 
sionals should not be too critical or too eager 
to enforce their opinions in the management 
of these institutions, until their efficiency in 
the cause of practical education and the de- 
velopment of the great science of agricul- 
ture, on which depends more than any other 
the welfare and happiness of the human 
family, is fairly tested. 

Our professional men are too apt to over- 
look the changed condition of this country 
during the past generation, its forward prog- 
ress in all the economic sciences and indus- 
tries, and the greater proportion of our 
young men who desire a scientific rather 
than a collegiate education. Modern dis- 
covery marks other needs of learning and 
culture than the ability of learned disquisi- 
tion. It finds humanity crowding the 
earth's surface, and attempting to build up 
a civilization which demands that trained 
minds shall direct trained hands, and that 
it is a sad mistake to refuse to any person 
that kind of a training that would better 
enable him to do life's work. Our agricul- 
tural colleges and industrial schools are the 
outgrowth of such lines of thought : they are 
the attempt of an earnest, thoughtful people 
to accomplish a distinct end ; and that is, to 
educate the farmers of the conntry, to diffuse 
the light of science in the rural home, and 
to make the culture of the soil a profession 
that will improve, elevate and ennoble man- 
kind. 

Now, this want long felt by the more 
thoughtful of the agricultural class, has been 
supplied. Through the generosity of the 
Government and State, we have an Institution 
here whose portals are opened, almost with- 
out cost, to the whole farming community. 
Here they can acquire a knowledge of all 
the sciences that underlie their calling, 
witness and take part in the laboratory and 
outdoor experiments and tests, and become 
familiar with the improved machinery ap- 
plicable to agriculture and the various proc- 
esses of soil cultivation. It is this training, 
a thorough preparation for their chosen 
career, which these government-chartered 
institutions munificently offer to the farming 
community ; and, if it will be accepted in 
the same spirit in which it was offered, and 
our coming farmers become thoroughly ed- 
ucated, theoretically and practically, in 
their positions, a new day will dawn upon 
the agricultural interests of our State, and 
farmers will not hereafter be attempting to 
solve the same questions which baffled their 
forefathers. 

It should be a source of humiliation to 
every intelligent, thoughtful farmer that the 
skill exercised in the management of com- 
merce, manufactures and the mechanic arts, 
is so far superior to that shown in agricul- 
ture. Scarcely any of the improved ma- 
chinery, which so facilitates and cheapens 
his labor, is the product of his own inven- 
tive genus. The amateur farmer, or some 
outsider who had observed the need of such 
helps in farm operations, has, in almost 
every instance, furnished him with these in- 
ventions. Why is this? No better minds 
have been engaged in the one than in the 
other, but more study, thought and mental 
energy have been devoted to the one than 
to the other. This has made the difference. 
It should not exist; and, if our agricultural 
colleges shall raise the standard of excel- 
lence in farming in this country, they cer- 
tainly will have the good wishes and hearty 
co-operation of all. 

Now, how can our agricultural colleges be 
better made a success? or, in other words, 
how can the young farmers of the State be 
induced to avail themselves of its beneficial 
influence? First, by creating a desire for 
a .scientific education. In my opinion, thiB 
education should begin in our common 
schools. The rudiments of agricultural sci- 
ence should be taught there. Here the 
minds of a vast majority of young Ameri- 
cans receive their earliest and most impres- 
sive training. This is the common nursery 
of knowledge for the people. Here the 
young mind should imbibe, in its simplest 
forms, the elements of all the natural sci- 
ences. They are no more beyond the com- 
prehension of young minds than arithmetic 
or grammar: they can be taught with 



objects to aid the understanding; and, in 
this way, the child can comprehend as easily 
as the philosopher. 

The routine farmer is wont to impress 
upon his son's mind that farming consists 
merely in the practical manipulations which 
he sees and assists in on the farm. The 
son, hence, infers that farming is mere 
drudgery and nothing else; and he longs for 
something that will call out his mental en- 
ergies, and thus he escapes from the farm 
into anything that will satisfy this desire. 
But when the rudiments of agricultural sci- 
ence shall be taught in our common schools; 
when the farmer's boy finds that agriculture 
is an intellectual pursuit, that it is of suffi- 
cient importance to be taught at school, that 
the most learned professors may here find 
scope for all their learning, — this changes 
the whole picture. What was comparative 
drudgery becomes a manly exercise when 
directed by science, and his respect for his 
father's calling greatly increases. The par- 
ent himself will divert himself of his prej- 
udices, and see that books are as necessary 
to the farmer as to the lawyer or doctor. 
These studies in the common schools will 
develop the aptitude of the boys for the 
college course, and our agricultural colleges 
will be a signal success everywhere. Hun- 
dreds, who would not otherwise have their 
attention turned to it, would here find de- 
light in the study of these sciences; and 
they will drift to the college where this taste 
can be gratified. 

There is, however, another university in 
the land, which we all can patronize at 
home by the fireside. I believe it was 
Chas. Francis Adams who said, " that the 
reading of books and newspapers was the 
poor man's university." Now, books and 
newspapers are made to spread intelligence ; 
and to the farmer, above all other men, are 
they a necessity, from the fact that they af- 
ford him, in his comparative isolated condi- 
tion, the only means of mingling in the busy 
scenes of life. As a rule, farmers have lit- 
tle intercourse with each other ; their minds 
are not sharpened by the friction of society, 
where new ideas are suggested and developed 
by association ; they need something to stim- 
ulate thought and develop more mental 
activity. There is no business that affords 
greater scope for thought than farming. 
The careful farmer is daily meeting with 
subjects which challenge thought, and re- 
quire the most profound study. The bal- 
ancing of cause and effect, wherein a thou- 
sand causes are operating, demands as much 
thought and as philosophical a turn of 
mind as any other profession in life. You 
never find a successful professional man but 
what keeps himself supplied with the latest 
publications relative to his daily work; 
yet I do not suppose there is one in twenty 
of the farmers of Kansas, or any other State 
for that matter, that takes an agricultural 
paper, or possesses a half dozen standard 
works on subjects connected with his pro- 
fession. Many are naturally prejudiced 
against " book farming." They regard it 
as a term of reproach ; and it certainly is a 
name which the old-fashioned farmer most 
of all dreads. Their prejudices against 
every new improvement are still uncon- 
quered. They are not only yet voting for 
Jackson, but claim the old wooden mould- 
board plow the best after all, because it 
won't rust. Others say they can't afford to 
take an agricultural paper. This class gen- 
erally sell all their best meats and choicest 
fruits and grains for greenbacks, and leave 
for family consumption the offal of their 
farms, whatever cannot, by any amount of 
pinching and turning, be converted into the 
almighty dollar; doing monotonous and 
servile labor with their own hands, and 
denying themselves and their families the 
commonest comforts and conveniences of 
life. Is it any wonder that they complain 
that their sons grow up with a dislike to 
farming as an employment for life ; and 
leave it the first opportunity they have to 
escape from such parental serfdom and deg- 
radation ? 

How different the surroundings of the 
farmer's home where the newspapers are 
regular visitors. He has not acquired all 
his agricultural information by bitter expe- 
rience ; but has been in constant communi- 
cation with many of the most successful 
farmers of the country, who give him the 
benefit of their observation and experiments, 
through the columns of his agricultural 
journal. I believe it is perfectly safe to say, 
that the agricultural press has been superior 
to any other agency in improving the agri- 
culture of this country. 



A book or paper on some technical sub- 
ject, is usually the record of an experience. 
An experience is valuable in proportion as 
it is accurate. It is valuable because, under 
like circumstances, we may know what re- 
sults to expect in a given course. Without 
the experience of others to guide us, the 
world would make no progress: each gen- 
eration would begin at the same point, end 
at the same, and be of no use to the world at 
large. The energetic, progressive farmer is 
not content to do as his father did before 
him, and suppose there is nothing more to 
learn. Farming is not an exact science, 
with demonstrations of unvarying regular- 
ity, but one of the most uncertain in its re- 
sults of all human employments, because of 
the complex circumstances that enter into 
the calculations. The varieties of soil, of 
weather and culture, a literal multitude of 
contingencies, bring up new questions at 
every step, and make every result more or 
less doubtful. And for a farmer, of a few 
years of personal experience and observa- 
tion in the culture of the soil, to assume 
that he knows so much about it that he can- 
not afford to give a few dollars for papers 
and books each year, that he may know 
what others have learned in the same field 
of labor, or to know how and why they 
failed, is a pretended assumption of inde- 
pendence, but in reality an exhibition of 
his mental weakness. But I would by no 
means advocate strictly " book farming." 
I have found out by experience that a 
great many fine-spun theories of kid-gloved 
farmer editors, if followed out, make farm- 
ing pay on paper and nowhere else. There 
is altogether too much inaccuracy and loose- 
ness of statement in many agricultural pa- 
pers : too many theories are given as facts ; 
and they are usually stated in such positive 
form as almost to surprise one into the be- 
lief of them, when an investigation will 
prove them mere speculations and nothing 
else. But the actual experiments of practi- 
cal farmers that are given to the world 
through the medium of the press, are decid- 
edly advantageous to every farmer in the 
land, and should be always welcomed. Noth- 
ing gives his mind a more enquiring tone, 
than familiarity with the views of others : it 
tends to stimulate thought, suggest inquiries 
and comparisons, and in a score of ways 
makes his profession more profitable and at- 
tractive. These two agencies, — the practical 
education of our youth in all the sciences re- 
lating to agriculture in our common schools, 
supplemented by a similar yet advanced 
course of instruction, fully illustrated and 
carefully tested by accurate experiments at 
the Agricultural College, and the agricultu- 
ral press, — are, in my opinion, the most pow- 
erful instrumentalities we have for giving the 
agricultural classes that education that the 
importance and welfare of their profession 
demands. 

There is but one other suggestion 
that I desire to call your attention to, young 
men, most of whom I trust will, in the near 
future, honor the profession that will always 
be of transcendant importance in Kansas, 
and that is the influence you can exert in 
your respective localities, illustrating by ex- 
ample the theories you have been taught, 
and the tests and experiments you have wit- 
nessed as students of this Institution. The 
State expects this missionary work of you, 
in return for the generosity it has displayed 
in giving you these advantages. The field 
is large, and affords ample room for the ex- 
ertion of all your faculties. 

Put not your light under a bushel. The 
future prosperity of your Alma Mater de- 
pends to a great extent upon the impression 
her children make upon their respective 
communities, when they go forth into the 
world to engage in the active duties of life. 
The people will always judge our schools 
by the fruit they have borne the community ; 
and, if they fail to bear any fruit of first 
quality, there will be a clamor for change of 
policy. Unless you can illustrate the ad- 
vantages of a scientific education in the pro- 
fession of agriculture in a practical manner, 
either by the raising of larger crops per 
acre, or of finer stock of all kinds, 
or in the improvement of your farm, 
than your neighbor who is prejudiced 
against book farming, your agricultural at- 
tainments will be considered a delusion, 
and the Agricultural College a failure as a 
means of promoting practical agriculture, 
and a useless burden upon the property- 
owners of the State. Do not, however, at- 
tempt to create the impression among your 
neighbors that you know it all, because you 
will be greatly mistaken: yon will not be 



near as apt to know as much of practical 
life, in many of its phases, as the boys who 
staid at home, besides your influence for 
good would be greatly lessened. The in- 
struction you have here received should 
prove to you, that your education has just 
begun. Never engage in argument with 
old-fashioned, non-progressive farmers, be- 
cause there was never one yet converted in 
that way ; but try and illustrate by your ex- 
ample the advantages of progression in ag- 
riculture as in everything else, and let them 
see with their own eyes the superiority of 
work performed by trained hands when di- 
rected by trained minds. 

Show to your conservative neighbors the 
advantages of an education which may be' 
useful through life. Endeavor to create a' 
desire among the young of thiB class for 
this kind of knowledge ; for, although from 
the earliest hours of infancy until the clos- 
ing time of life man never ceases to learn, 
the days of his youth form the golden pe- 
riod for laying the foundation. If these are 
lost to him, they can never be fully replaced,- 
or their deficiency supplied in after life. 
Above all, young men and women, fail not 
to profit by the instruction and discipline 
you have received here. A college course 
has many advantages aside from the course 
of instruction laid down in the catalogue. 
One of the most pleasing and characteristic 
features of college life that I can now recall, 
and which made for itself a sacred place in 
my remembrance, was the thoroughly dem- 
ocratic spirit that pervaded it. Here you' 
come together from all parts of the State, 
and from different ranks in society; and, 
whether the sons of those who have been 
able to rear you in comparative affluence, or' 
of that class, by far the most numerous in 
Kansas, who enjoy the only ancestral dis- 
tinction of having " poor but honest par- 
ents," you all leave at your homes the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of birth, and meet 
here on the same plane of respectability and 
honor. The warm hand of fellowship is ex- 
tended to every individual, and he stands 
entirely upon his own merits as a man, re- 
gardless of the texture of his clothes, the ex- 
tent of his purse, or the quality of blood' 
that happens to course in his veins. Hence,' 
you are bound together by a bond of sympa- 
thy so strong that nothjng of good or eyil_ 
can affect one without affecting the whole 
community. This is the peculiar charm of 
college life ; and it cannot fail of producing 
a lasting impression upon each one of you, 
in the formation of your future character. 
Arrogate to yourself no superior worth by 
reason of any advantages you may possess, 
or any successes that may attend you in the 
future. Be broad-gauged, and liberal-mind- 
ed ; build not yourselves up by pulling others 
down ; strive to counteract the baneful in- 
fluences of those political adventurers who 1 
would array one class against another, and 
whose victims have been too numerous 
among the careless, unreflecting tillers of 
the soil ; remember that all trades, pursuits, 
and industries are mutually dependent upon 
each other, and each is more or less interest- 
ed and benefited by the success and pros- 
perity of the other. Whatever our occupa- 
tion, we are one great whole ; and as such, 
our prosperity must be found in harmony, 
not in conflict. 

Then, in conclusion, let me say to you 
young men who intend to follow the profes- 
sion of agriculture, honor and exalt your 
occupation. Feel the dignity of labor when 
coupled with intelligence and refinement. 
Let the world see that you embraced it, not) 
because there was no other employment for 
you, but because you were in love with it. 
No one ever made a success of a profession' 
in which he was not contented. Living in' 
a State whose agricultural resources are in 
many respects unrivaled, protected by laws 
which ever ought to reflect the wisdom of 
men of his profession, the intelligent farmer 
of Kansas may look forward to continued 
prosperity, to a life of comfort if not of afflu- 
ence, and to the enjoyment of a position 
which, if rightfully filled, will redound to 
the honor of the State, and gain for him the 
respect of all who are assisting in building 
up the highest type of true American civili- 
zation. 






The Association of Agricultural Teachers 
— Prof. Morrow, of Illinois, president — met 
at the Michigan State Agricultural College, 
June 28th to 30th, and discussed questions 
important to successful teaching of princi- 
ples in agriculture. The Association holds 
its next meeting at the Iowa Agricultural 
College, Prof. Knapp, of Iowa, president. 
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CALENDAR. 

1881-2. 
Witt Term — September 8th to December 16th. 
Winder Term,- January 3d to March 24th. 
Spring Term -March 27th to June 7th. 
HPBIN ' June 7th, Commencement. 

1882-8. 
Fall Term - September 14th to December 21st . 

BONDS WANTED. 
The highest market price paid for school bonds, 
bridge bonds, or other safe securities, by the Loan 
Commissioner. Correspondence solicited. 

M. L. Ward, Loan Commissioner. 

This number of the Industrialist Is sent to 
many persons known to be interested in agricul- 
ture, with the hope that they may be also inter- 
ested In education for farmers' sons and daughters. 
Effort is made to give, along with the admirable 
address of Senator Benedict, as full information 
of the College and its ways as space will allow. 
Further particulars will be furnished gladly upon 

application. , 

The average attendance of students during the 
year past has been much larger than in previous 
years, reaching very near to two hundred. The 
whole number of students has been 267, of whom 
«8 were ladles. Tbey are classified as follows : - 

Resident Graduates „ 

Fourth Year o^ 

Third Year 48 

Second Year • 178 

First Year 6 

Select Course 



Fourth tfour.-Chemistry. Trigonometry and 
Surveying; Hygiene: 

Mflh Hour— Drawing. Industrials. 

Supplementary classes in Arithmetic English 
Grammar, and Drawing will be organized ^If need- 
ed to accommodate various degrees of advance- 
ment. The industrial classes are so arranged as to 
avoid conflict with other studies and admit stu- 
dents of all grades of advancement. 

All students are advised to take up studies in 
the order of the regular course, given > elsewhere 
because greater progress can be made by so doing, 
but every effort is made to give each student those 
studies which are best suited ^ capwity Un- 
der these restrictions, a choice of studies is always 
granted. 



Total 267 

The following 43 counties of Kansas send stu- 
dents:— 

Allen Ellsworth. Rice. 

Anderson. £»»«">•, & 

W' Ja'cksT ' 1 - Saline. 

Ch«e JenWso*.. Sedgwick. 

Chautauqua. Jewell. Shawnee. 

Cherokee. Leavenworth. Smith 

Clark. Lincoln. Si?""' 

Play Lyon. lrego. 

Coffey. Marlon. WrTn 

Cowlev McPherson. Washington. 

n" Is Mitchell. Wilson. 

Knson. Nemaha, Wyandotte. 

Doniphan. Osborne. 

Douglas. Pottawatomie. 

Students from other States have represented 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Ohiojnd Indiana. 



EXPENSES OP THB COURSE. 
Tuition is free ; and no general fee for incident- 
al or contingent expenses is charged. In a few 
special departments of instruction, the following 
payments are required in advance: - 

In analytical chemistry, students pay three dol- 
lars a term for chemicals and apparatus used in 
their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the printing-office, young men, In their first 
year, pay three aollars a term for office expenses 
Advanced students have the use of the office for 
The work performed during Industrial hours. 

In telegraphy, young men pay three dollars a 
term for office expenses. 

Young ladies are furnished both printing and 
telegraphy free of expense, these two offices, with 
the sewing and the cooking departments, being 
provided especially for their industrial training. 
Lessons in instrumental music are from five to 
fourteen dollars a term, according to the number 
of lessons. 

Vocal music is taught In classes, at an average 
expense of one dollar a term. 

The necessary text-books can be procured in 
Manhattan, at a cost of from two to five dollars 
a term. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the 
College Board can Be procured In private fami- 
lies af from $2 75 to 83.50 per week, and in some 
boarding houses fori }1.5(f per week. Some stu- 
dents board themselves at even less cost; and 
rooms for that purpose can be obtained at a rent 
of from 81.00 to 82.50 a month. Washing costs 
from fifty cents to one dollar a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from iclothing ; and 
traveling expeuses, range from 860 to 8150 a year. 



member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- JJiKh- 
ercises of the third and fourth year classes. On 
alternate weeks, all the classes meet at the same 
hour, in separate class-rooms, for exercises in 
elocution and correct expression. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer-meet- 
ing is held in the College Society-room, lead by a 
member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, stu- 
dents are expected to attend services at least once 
in the different churches of the city. 

Occasionally during each term, the College 
building is opened for a social gathering of Facul- 
ty and students, in which music, literary exercis- 
es and friendly greeting find place. 

Vocal Music— Excellent Instruction In vocal 
music, for beginners and for advanced students is 
furnished at a very slight expense, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Piatt, with whom all arrangements 
for entering these classes may be made, fcacn 
class has two lessons a week, at an average ex- 
pense of one dollar a term. 

SociETiKS.-There are two prosperous literary 
societies of at least ten years standing. Both 
have libraries and meet weekly in their own room 
in Societies' Hall. The Alpha Beta is open to stu- 
dents of both sexes, and holds Its meetings Friday 
afternoon. The Webster admits to membership 
gentlemen only, and meets on Saturday evening. 
Members of the Faculty, with advanced stu- 
dents, have a Scientific Club, which meets in the 
Chemical Laboratory on the first Friday evening 
of each month. 

The Central Kansas Stock-breeders' Association 
and the Manhattan Horticultural Society have 
monthly meetings,- usually at the College,- 
which students have the privilege of attending. 



bred Short-horns. 



I have on hand for sale a number of Shorthorn 
bulls, from one to three years old, ready for ser- 
vice, of a breeding and quality rarely equaled. 

Among them are seven pure Princesses of the 
best strains, two Peris (pure Bates), several Young 
Marys, and other good families. Most of them are 
sired by the famous hth Duke of Hillhunt 21509. 

For catalogues and particulars, address 

J. C. Stone, jr., Leavenworth, Kansas. 



COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 



Alpha Beta.- Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets In the Society Hall every Friday at 2 p.m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. F. M. Jeffery, President. 

Miss Gracia Pope, Secretary. 

WBBSTER.-Chartered, January, 1871. Meets In 
Society Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always wekome^ ^^ 

R. A. Hollenberg, Secretary. 

Scientific CLUB.-Meete on first Friday evening 
of each month. Composed of members of the Fac- 
ulty and advanced students. Devoted to the Im- 
provement of its members in general sclent fie 
knowledge, and the encouragement of original in- 
vestigations. PROF. Popenoe, President. 

S. C. Mason, Secretary. 



BNTBRINO OOLLBQB. 
Applicants for admission at the beginning of 
the year, in September, must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tic to percentage, geography, and the elements of 
English grammar. Those applying later in the 
term must show sufficient advancement to enter 
the classes already In progress. Every effort should 
be made to begin with the first day of the term, 
in order to advance with the classes from the 

first. 

Applicants of mature age and slight advantages 
may be received upon special conditions, though 
unable to pass the full examination. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
•of the class to be entered; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other Institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those Institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer. 

All applications Bhould be made to the Presi- 
dent ofXcollege, who will furnish information 
■as to rooms and boarding places as well as college 
duties. 

Students should bring lettersof recommendation 
from home, or from the school last attended that 
they may at once find friends, If possible, in this 
their new home. 

Upon arriving, each should leave bulky baggage 
atTe depot until a boarding pace s secured 
and at once enquire for the President's office at 
the College. Not an hour should be lost In com- 
pleting arrangements for immediate work. Hav- 
Fng found a place to live, each student new or old 
is expected to notify the President where his 
room Is. 

Not a day should be lost from the classes, if ar- 
rangements are possible without It. 

THB PALL TERM. 

The College year begins September 8th, with ex- 
aminations for admission an5 assignment to class- 
es The Fall Term of fourteen weeks gives an 
excellent opportunity for review of studies pre- 
paratory to teaching, though its arrangement of 
Kes is especially adapted to those who wish to 
enter upon one or more years of study. 

The regular classes will have recitations as fol- 
lows, beginning at 8:40 a. m.: — 
First /four.-Arlthmetlc. Algebra. Agriculture. 
Second J/ow.-Horticulture. General History. 
Meteorology. 

Third /four.-Engllsh Analysis. Physiology. 
Psychology. 



LABOR AND BARNINOS. 
The course of study is framed with especial ref- 
erence to the wants of laboring men and women : 
and every encouragement is given to habits of 
daily manual labor during the College course. 
Only the one hour of dally practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students i are 
encouraged to make use of other opportunities for 
adding to their ability and means. 

Everywhere the student who works, wins re- 
spect'lnd it Is a matter of pride to earn one's 
way as far as possible. 

The College employs students, when possible, on 
the farm and in the gardens, shops and offices 
paying wages at an average rate of eight cents an 
noui. „ , 

All labor at the College Is under the direction of 
the superintendents of departments, and offers op- 
portunity for increasing skilled efficiency fn 
regular weekly settlements, the students are re- 
aulred to observe business forms and principles, 
showing from their daily account when and where 
the work was performed. A few students who 
have shown especial efficiency are employed dur- 
ing the summer vacation. 

The labor of students in the industrial depart- 
ments is principally a part of their educat on and 
is not paid formless the student is employed - 
outsidcofrequ red hours of labor -upon work for 
?he profit"? the College. Some students are so 
employed upon the farm, In the gardens or the 
■Tons 2nd about the buildings. This labor in 
lSd quantities, is paid for at rates, varying 
win service rendered, "from seven to ten cents an 
hour. The superintendents strive to adjust the^ 
work to the necessities of students, and give them 
The preference In all tasks suitable for their em- 
ployment. So far as practicable, the work of the 
shops and offices is turned to account for their 
benefit ; and the increasing extent of the grounds 
and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
Many students obtain work in the city jor u p 



ENDOWMENT. 
An act of Congress, approved July 2d 1862 gave 
to each State public lands to the amount of 30 000 
acres for each of the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress according to the census of I860, for 
the " endowment, support and maintenance of at 
least one college where the leading object shal 
be uwlthou excluding other scientific , an* classical 
studies, and including military tactics to teach 
sue?, branches of learning »« « e / e J at f ln ° Xr 
culture and the mechanic arts, * * *, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life." 

Under this act, the State of Kansas received 82,- 
313.53 acres of land; and in 1863 establ shed the 
State Agricultural College, by endowing with 
these lands Bluemont College, which had been 
erected near Manhattan, under ">e au-picee of the 
M E. Church, but was presented to the State tor 
toe purpose named in the act of Congress. Of 
thlse lands, 62,127.89 acres are now sold, giving a 
fond of over 8320,000, which is by law invested In 
bonds the interest alone being used for current 
expenses of the College. There remain unso d 20 K- 
185 64 acres of land, lying in Riley, Dickinson 
Washington, and Marshall counties, appraised at 
over 8150,000. 

In 1873 the College was reorganized upon a 
thoroughly industrial basis, with prominence giv- 
en to practical agriculture and related sciences; 
and in 1875 the furniture and apparatus o the Col- 
lege were moved to buildings upoii i the <tum i of 155 
acres, one mile nearer the city of Manhattan. On 
this fine location, the State has erected buildings 
valued at 840,000, and has made an appropriation 
of 830000 for their further extension during the 
years 1881 and 1882. 



MANHATTAN CARDS. 



aranhattan Bank. E.B.PURCELL, 
•*■"■*■ J. W. WEBB, Cashier. Banker. 
A general banking business transacted. Bills 
of Exchange Issuecf on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
nev Proceeds remitted promptly, at current 
rates of exchange, without any charge of com- 
mission. __ 

Hardware, Tinware, Ac. 
A. J. WHITFOBD. 

Handles everything in his line. Four doors west 
of post-office. 



WC. Johnston. 
• DRUGGIST. 



Opposite post-office. 



Established, 1866. 



Clothier. 
WM. KNOSTMAN. 

Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents- 
Furnishing Goods. Op posite post-office. 

Hi K inbotham, Stingley & Huntress. 
MERCHANTS, 
PROP'RS BLUE VALLEY MILLS, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



■ m Adams. 
'• GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, FRUITS, &c. 



on neighboring farms, and so pay a part of 
tbdrTxpeuees. Students employed In the shops 
are allowed to work somewhat for their own profit 
?n manufacture of articles for sale or use In 
these ways a few students are able to earn their 
way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary with the taste and zeal of the student The 
majority must expect to provide by earnings out- 
s do of ierm-time P or from other sources for the 
larger part of their expenses. The long summer 
vacation of three months offers opportunity for 
farm or other remunerative labor; and no one 
need despair of gaining an education if he has 
the ability to use his opportunities well. 



OBNBRAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 
General good conduct, such as becomes men and 
women anywhere. Is expected of all. Every stu- 
dent is encouraged in the formation of sound char- 
acter by both precept and example, and expected 
-unon honor" to maintain a good repute, tail- 
ure P to do so is met by prompt dismissal. No other 
rules and regulations are announced. 

Regular Exercises.- Classes are in session 
every week-day except Saturday, and no student 
may be absent without excuse Students en- 
rolled In any term cannot honorably leave College 
Wore the close of term, unless excused before- 
hand by the Faculty. A full and permanent rec- 
ord of attendance, scholarship and deportment, 
shows to each student his standing in College. 
After each monthly examination, a report of ad- 
vancement is made to parents; and any student 
upon leaving College at the close of a term, may 
receive a certificate of standing. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the 
meeting of classes each morning, and unnecessary 
absence from them is noted in the grades. 

lectures, etc.— Twice 1b each month the whole 
hody of students gather for a lecture from some 



OBJECTS. 
This College now proposes to carry out the ob- 
jects of its endowment, in several ways. 

First It gives a substantial education to men 
and womenf in all the walks of life. Such general 
fnfomatfon and discipline of mind and character 
as help to make intelligent and useful citizens, are 
offerelinall its departments while the students 
are kept in sympathy with the callings of the 
people. 

Second, it teaches the sciences applied to the 
various industries of farm, shops end borne. 
Chemistry, botany, entomology, zoology , and m e- 
chanics are made prominent means of education 
to quick observation and accurate judgment. 
Careful study of the minerals, plants, and animals 
themselves, Illustrates and Axes the daily lesson. 
At the same time, lessons In agriculture and hor- 
ticulture show the applications of science; and 
both are enforced by actual experience. 

Third, it trains in the elements of the arts them- 
selves, and Imparts such skill as makes the hands 
ready instruments of thoughtful brains The f d „ r , n ] 
of the shops, gardens and farm is made part of a 
general education to usefulness, and insures a 
means of living to all who make good use of it 
At the same time, it preserves habits of ndustry 
and manual exertion, and cultivates a taste for 
rural and domestic pursuits. 

Fourth, it strives to increase our experimental 
knowledge of agriculture and horticulture. So 
far a means and circumstances permit experi- 
ments are undertaken with a view to more definite 
results than ordinary experience can give By 
this method, the students themselves are trained 
to a more accurate observation and Judgment in 
these practical tests of principles In farming. 

v\rth It seeks to disseminate such practical 
truths as have stood the test of scientific inquiry. 
For this purpose it publishes the weekly Indus- 
trialist -and Its officers share In the debates and 
consultations of farmers and horticulturists 
throughout the State. ^^^^_______ 



Trade solicited from students boarding them- 
selves. Opposite Riley County Bank, Poyntz 
Avenue. 



RE. Loflnck. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND STATIONERY, 

A mammoth ton-cent case of jewelry and no- 
tions. Fellow-students, come and see us. 



"■nurg-oyne's 



PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 
Established, 1859. Opposite Purcell'sbank. 



-M-erehant Tailor 



WM. B. LEICESTER. 

A good stock of fashionable goods always on 
band? All work warranted. Opposite post-office. 

Iffi-H. Brings' Baiaar. 

iTE " Young ladies attending the College will re- 
ceive special attention and close P™f* ^"Ay- 
made suits always on hand; also, a full line ol la- 
dies' wear and millinery. 

A P. Hills, Successor to Blood, Brooks A Co., 
* GROCER, CONFECTIONER, 

AND SHIPPER OF PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS. 

Poyntz Avenue, opposite p ost-office. 

-M-anhattan Bahery. 

OM. wm. BALDERSTON. 

Bakery on Second Street, three doors north of 
Poyntz Avenue. i 



Ik re you Going West? 

All persons contemplating removal to Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Black Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington or California, should 
correspond with J. W. Morse, General Passenger 
Agent Union Pacific Railway, Omaha, Nebraska, 
before purchasing tickets via any other line. In- 
formation of value, relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducements to settlers, etc., together with carefully 
prepared and reliable publications descriptive of 
the States and Territories named, will be mailed 
free upon application. 



~a~ one * Firestone. 

-■^ LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE. 

East end of Poyntz Avenue. 



SPillsbury, 
• BOOTS AND SHOES, Exclusively. 

Sells for cash, and aims to give good goods and 
good bargains to all. Opposite post-office. 



ookseller and Stationer. 

S. M. FOX. 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, Gold Pens, En- 
velopes, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, Poyntz Av. 



Popular Meat- Market. 
M. H. BOOK. 
Keep everything in their line that the people 
demand. Two doors west of Purcell s. 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of a course of study that there shall be as little 
waste as possible in acquiring both information 
and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a 
course is not designed to be absolutely inflexible, 
but to guide the judgment into some definite line 
of progress from which no mere whim shall turn 
a student aside. 

With such views, this College offers a general 
course of study, designed to promote genuine 
knowledge and thorough discipline, so far as it 
may extend. With the studies here laid down, 
there will always be sound training in morals 
and social proprieties, and some drill in elocution. 
Carefully adjusted to its different parts, are 
courses of training in the industrial arU. Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Carpentry, Printing, Teleg- 
raphy, Sewing and Cooking, are especially provid- 
ed for. Some one of these each student is re- 
quired to practice, being allowed a choice with 
advice from the Faculty. Instrumental and vocal 
music, though not a part of the curriculum, find a 
place in the general machinery. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following gives the general scope of the 
two; but fuller explanations are found under Out- 
line of Instruction : — 

GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 
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p 



FALL 

TERM. 



Arithmetic. 
English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 



winter 

TERM. 



Book-keeping. 
English Structure. 
United States History. 



spring 

term. 



Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Botany, with Drawing. 
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FALL 
TERM. 


Algebra. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 


w 
P 

o 

O 
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WINTER 
TERM. 


Geometry, with Drawing. 
Practical" Agriculture, 

or Household Economy. 
Organ. Chemistry. Mineralogy. 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Geometry. 

Entomology. Anatomy. 
Analyt'al Chemistry, or House- 
hold Chemistry and Economy. 


I 
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FALL 
TERM. 


Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Physiology. 

General History. 


WINTER 
TERM. 


Mechanics, with Drawing. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 




SPRINO 
TERM. 


Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Physics. 
English Literature. 


* 
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FALL 
TERM. 

WINTER 
TERM. 


Agriculture, orSpec'l Hygiene. 

Meteorology. 

Psychology. 


P 

I 

& 
O 

A 
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Logic ; Deductive, Inductive. 

Zoologv. 

United States Constitution. 


SPRING 
TERM. 


Geology. 

Botany and Gardening. 

Political Economy. 



OUTLINE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Practical Agriculture.— Second Year. — Histo- 
ry of agriculture, showing the successive steps by 
which the art has attained its present position. 
History and characteristics of breeds; their adap- 
tation to the varying conditions of soil, climate 
and situation; study of the forms of animals, as 
shown by the different breeds belonging to the 
College; the relation of stock-raising to gen- 
eral farming. Cultivation of hoed crops; man- 
agement of com and roots in reference to stock- 
feeding and the growth of the finer grains. The 
growth of the "tame grasses" in Kansas; the 
best sorts for the State, and their management, as 
Bhown by experiments on the College farm and 
elsewhere. Implements of simple tillage ; mechan- 
ical principles involved in their construction. Ap- 
plication of labor. Draught; different adjust- 
ments, as affecting draught. Use of the dynamom- 
eter. Plows for soil and subsoil. Draining; soils 
that need draining; how to lay out a system of 
drains. 

Mturt/i Year.— General principles governing the 
development of domestic animals. The laws of 
heredity of disease, — of normal, abnormal and ac- 
quired characters; atavism; correlation in the 
deve opment of parts; in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding; influences affecting fecundity ; 
The selection and arrangement of the farm with 
reference to the system to be pursued. Rotation 
of crops; general advantages of a rotation; the 
best rotation for distribution of labo - .', production 
of manure, and extermination of weeds; planning 
farm buildings, barns, piggeries and stables. Ma- 
nures; how best boused and applied; composting; 
commercial fertilizers Agricultural experiments; 
field and feeding experiments. Stock-feeding and 
meat production; stall-feeding; soiling. 

Horticulture. — It is the aim to teach this art 
from a botanical basis. The student applies his 
knowledge of the prime facts in botanical physiol- 
ogy to the various operations of the nursery, or- 
chard and garden. Barry's Fruit Garden is used, 
supplemented by a series of lectures upon the 
following topics, among others: The scope of Hor- 
ticulture, (ieneral principles of propagation, — by 
buds, by seeds. Production of improved varieties, 
— by careful selection of seeds, by interfertiliza- 
tion of known kinds. Perpetuation of valuable 
soils of fruit by bud propagation, — budding, graft- 
ing, layering, etc. The important points in nur- 
sery manipulation. The orchard; conditions of 
site, soil, exposure, elevation. Special treatment 
of the different kinds of fruit trees. Pruning. 
Gathering and storing fruits. Small-fruit culture; 
lists of varieties suitable for Kansas planting. 
Vegetable garden; selection and preservation of 
seed; planting and transplanting. The manage- 
ment and use of the hot-bed and cold-frame. For- 



est plantations. Wind-breaks. Hedges. Trees 
and shrubs for ornamental planting. 

Botany.— During the course, two terms are giv- 
en to the study of Botany. In the spring term, 
first year, the student is familiarized with the ba- 
basis and aims of botanical classification to a 
sufficient degree to enable him to appreciate dif- 
ferences and resemblances in the plant kingdom, 
and is made acquainted with the salient points in 
plant physiology. Gray's Manual and Lessons is 
the text-book. In the spring term, fourth year, 
the Intimate structure of plants, a more detailed 
study of plant physiology, (in the germination of 
seed, the growth of cellular substance, and the 
fertilization of the ovule,) variation, the improve- 
ment of varieties, parasitic fungi, are among the 
topics studied. The instruction in this part of the 
course is principally given as lectures. A portion 
of this term ig devoted to the principles of Land- 
scape Gardening. 

Although it is in a large degree the aim of this 
course in Botany to furnish a foundation for the 
study of applied botany in agriculture and horti- 
culture, the advantages of systematic observation 
and original investigation are kept in view; and 
the student anticipates the use of the text- 
book by the use of his eye and brain. — ob- 
serving and comparing seeds, leaves, stems, flow- 
ers, and other portions of plants, keeping notes of 
his observations for presentation in the class. 
The plan is followed through the course, with each 
new topic. A good herbarium and a series of charts 
are used as means of illustration. 

Chemistry. — Inorganic Chemistry, which occupies 
fourteen weeks of the second year, includes a con- 
sideration of chemical forces and of the laws of 
chemical combination, with nomenclature and 
forraulee, and a careful study of the history, manu- 
facture, physical, chemical and physiological prop- 
erties, tests and uses, of the various elements and 
their compounds. Especial attention is given to 
those substances having extended application in 
the arts. In addition to the usual lecture-room 
experiments, the student repeats, as far as practi- 
cable, all this experimental work at his private 
work-table. 

Organic Chemistry comprises a six weeks' course 
of lectures upon the theory of organic types and 
compound radicals, and the preparation and prop- 
erties of those organic substances most useful to 
man. 

In Chemical Analysis, each student has his stand 
in the Qualitative Laboratory, completely fur- 
nished with apparatus and chemicals for his own 
use. His work includes the analysis of more or 
less complex mixtures of chemicals, minerals, ores, 
soils, mineral waters, well waters, etc. The time 
given to this work is two hours daily for eleven 
weeks. Text-book, Kedzie's Manual. 

Agricultural Chemistry.— This includes a 
thorough consideration of the application of chem- 
ical principles to the economy of the farm; the 
origin and formation of soils; the classification 
and composition of soils; the analysis of soils and 
their adaptation to purposes of production ; the 
composition and use of manures; composting; 
chemistry of farm operations, such as plowing, 
fallowing, draining, etc. Text-book, Johnson's 
"How Crops Feed." 

Household Chemistry. — A course of lectures 
on this subject is delivered each year to a class of 
young ladies. The course embraces the chemistry 
of cooking; the composition of food; bread; tea, 
chocolate and coffee-; butter and milk; ripening 
and preservation of fruits; etc. 

Household Economy.— A series of lectures to 
the ladies of the second-year class, accompanied 
by practical illustration in the kitchen laborato- 
ry, continues through a term and a half. These 
cover the general ground of economical provision 
for the household,— marketing, cooking, preserv- 
ing, order, neatness and beauty in table service, 
comfort of family, and care of a sick-room. These 
are supplemented by the lectures upon House- 
hold Chemistry and Dairying. 

Anatomy and Physiology.— Third Fear.— The 
study of Physiology is preceded by a course of 
lectures on anatomy. In this course, such consid- 
eration will be given to the form, structure and lo- 
cation of the different organs as is required for the 
proper comprehension of Physiology and Hygiene ; 
and, in addition, the external form of domestic an- 
imals, particularly the ox and horse, will be stud- 
ied by the class as a preparation for the study of 
Stock-breeding. The study of Physiology em- 
braces a thorough consideration of the functions 
of the organs of the human body, and the rela- 
tions these sustain to the condition of health and 
disease. Among the principal topics discussed, 
these may be mentioned: foods and digestions; 
assimilation; secretion and excretion ; the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the nervous system ; the spe- 
cial senses; reproduction. Text-book, Martin's 
Human Body. 

Special Hygiene.— To the ladies of the fourth 
year, a course of daily lectures is given by the 
lady superintendent of the sewing-room, upon the 
laws of life and health. The course extends 
over a period of ten weeks, and covers questions 
pertaining to personal health and the health of the 
household, such as food, air, exercise, clothing, 
temperature of rooms, etc. 

Entomology.— This science is studied with es- 
pecial reference to its economical relations with 
agriculture and horticulture. A brief course in 
the principles of classification is followed by a 
more extended study of the life-history of benefi- 
cial and injurious insects, and means of encour- 
agement of one and the control of the other. 
Here, as in botany, the student is led to form a 
basis for the study by his own observations. The 
instruction is presented in the form of lectures. 
Illustrations are furnished from the individual 
collectionsof the students, and from the entomolog- 
ical collections belonging to the College. Charts 
and drawings from nature are used to illustrate 
points of value in classification. 

Zoology.— The time devoted to this study is 
in part given to a view of comparative anatomy 
and physiology. The latter portion of the term 
is occupied by a study of the system of zoological 
classification in present use, accompanied and il- 
lustrated by dissections, and the study of fresh, 
alcoholic and mounted specimens. 

Mineralogy and Geology— For six weeks in 
the second year, two hours a day are given to 
mineralogy. This includes the study of crys- 
tallography, with the properties, forms and uses of 
the principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms an important part of the 
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course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy and Lithology. 

A term's study in the fourth year gives a 
view of the causes which have produced geolog- 
ic changes in the past, of the general arrange- 
ment of the earth's crust, and of special pecul- 
iarities of various strata. Attention is given to 
the formation of soils and deposits of valuable 
minerals, especially in Kansas. Text-book, 
Dana's Geologic Story. 

Physics and Meteorology.— Two terms' work 
give an opportunity for experimental study of the 
laws of heat, light, with spectrum analysis, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, and the relation of these 
forces to the arts of life. It also i Deludes the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere, the measurement of 
temperature and humidity, atmospheric pressure, 
and the relation of these to climatology. A full 
course of meteorological observations is taken, 
with careful study of instruments and methods. 
Text-books, Miller's Chemical Physics and Loomis' 
Meteorology. 

Arithmetic— One term is given to a general re- 
view of arithmetic, the greater part of the time 
being spent on percentage and its applications. 
Accuracy and rapidity in computations are requir- 
ed; and to those deficient in this respect, a thor- 
ough drill is given. 

Book-keeping. — Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is developed through all 
the principles of single and double entry. Each 
student provides a full set of blanks and keeps a 
regular set of books, in which accuracy of calcula- 
tion and posting, and neatness of execution are re- 
garded as essential as correct understanding of 
the principles. No text-book is used, but all forms 
and problems are furnished in the class-room. 

Algebra. — Algebra is studied two terms. The 
first is wholly given to the literal notation. The 
student is thoroughly drilled in the fundamental 
rules, as applied to whole, fractional, and expo- 
nential quantities. The second term is devoted 
to the various forms of the equation and its appli- 
cations. The equation in its various forms, — sim- 
ple, quadratic, radical, etc.,— is studied, as an in- 
strument for solving the problems of practical life, 
in which quantity is an item; for demonstration 
of geometrical and trigonometrical theorems ; and 
for the construction of formulas for the use of the 
engineer and the artisan. Text-book, Thomson's 
Collegiite Algebra. 

Three things ar»> aimed at in the course in Alge- 
bra: first, to train the pupil to methods of reason- 
ing; second, to attain facility in methods of oper- 
ation ; third, to secure expertness in the use of 
algebraic formulas. 

Geometry — Two terms are given to Geometry. 
In geometrical drawing, the student has already 
become familiar with geometrical forms and their 
construction. The first term is devoted to plane 
Geometry. During the second term, solid and 
spherical geometry are studied in connection with 
technical drawing. Practical problems, involving 
the principles demonstrated, are given to the class. 
Text-book, Olney's Elements. Hand-books of en- 
gineering and of various arts are used for refer- 
ence. 

Trigonometry and Surveying.— The princi- 
ples of plane Trigonometry, involved in mensura- 
tion and surveying, are first mastered. Surveying 
includes theory, adjustment and use of instru- 
ments; history and methods of U. S. Government 
Surveys; areas of land ; dividing land ; retracing 
old lines; platting; topographical surveying; rail- 
road surveying- leveling — section and cross sec- 
tion; computation of eaith-work ; field practice 
with transit, compass, chain, level and rod; draw- 
ing and ornamentation of plans and profiles. 
Textbook, Ray's Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Mechanics and Engineering.— A careful con- 
sideration of the laws of motion and force, as ex- 
hibited in all kinds of machines, and in various 
phenomena of nature, occupies a single term. An- 
other term is given to proper study of materials 
for buildings, their construction and durability ; 
forms of roofs and bridges; and care and use of 
machinery. Text-books, Peck's Mechanics, Ma- 
han's Civil Engineering. 

Drawing. — This study is taught four terms, two 
of which are in the first, one in the second, and 
one in the third year. Students that show special 
aptitude in this direction are permitted to pursue 
the study during the remainder of the course. 

First Term. — Definitions of lines and geometrical 
figures; judging and measuring lines and angles; 
construction ot perpendiculars to given lines, of 
triangles, four-sided figures and polygons, of the 
circle and its secant lines, of ellipses, and of 
var'.ous geometrical ornaments. Prof. Walter 
Smith's four books on geometrical drawing are 
used as text-books. 

Second Term. — Free-hand drawing accompany- 
ing botany. After the study of numbers 3, 4 and 5 
of Prof. Walter Smith's Text-books of Art Educa- 
tion, drawing from nature is taken up. Leaves, 
flowers and fruits are taken as subjects, and 
placed in such positions that the perspective 
will not Interfere seriously with a correct percep- 
tion of form. Each student is required to finish 
a set of drawings. Lectures on principles and his- 
tory of ornamentation are given occasionally. 

Third Term. — Projection of straight lines and 
circles; use of drawing-board, T-square, and 
water colors; principles of shades and shadows; 
principles of parallel and angular perspective; 
principles of topographical drawing. 

Fourth Term. — Projection of the conic sections 
and other regular curves; intersections of geomet- 
rical solids. Each student is required to draw and 
color a set of plans for a simple farm building, and 
another set of plans giving details of some farm 
machine. 

English Language and Literature. — First 
Year. — The study of English Grammar is made to 
serve directly in clear perception and correct ex- 
pression. Such practice in analysis and parsingas 
may give the pupils a clear idea of the English sen- 
tence in all its parts, is associated with daily ex- 
ercises in expression and criticism. A careful 
study of words and their elements, — roots, stems, 
prefixes and suffixes,— associating them with their 
origin and history, continues the course in Eng- 
lish. Compound terms in formation and use, dis- 
tinctions in synonyms, and associated meanings of 
words, are studied with care. Sentences are also 
analyzed with reference to their meaning, varie- 
ties of expression for the same meaning, shades of 
thought, and propriety in expression. At the 
same time, the daily exercises are made a means 
of training in exact articulation, spelling, writing, 



and the essentials of good reading. Text-books, 
Reed and Kellogg's Higher English Lessons, Swin- 
ton's Word Analysis. 

Principles and methods in English Composition 1 
are then taken up, with David J. Hill's Elements 
of Rhetoric for a text-book. Numerous exercises 
and revisions familiarize the students with the 
essentials of neat, legible manuscript, and clear, 
forcible expression. 

Each class meets once every fortnight for drill 
in elocution. 

Third Year.— A term's study of higher Rhetoric 
is occupied with the principles of clear explana- 
tion and convincing argument, as well as the out^ 
line of sound criticism. This is fo lowed by a term 
spent in the history of English language and lit-' 
erature, with abundant illustrations from the best 
authors. Students are led in this way to appreci- 
ate the power of our mother- tongue, and at the 
same time to gain a slight acquaintance with the 
best thoughts of the world. Students are encour- 
aged and directed in the use of the College library, 
and are under constant oversight in the expression 
of their thoughts in writing. Original declama- 
tions, carefully prepared, and delivered before tbe 
students and Faculty, make a part of the drill in 
the higher classes. 

History and Political Economy.- -Ridpath's 
United States History occupies a term's study in 
the first year; and special attention is given to 
the form and growth of the government under 
which we live. In the fourth year, a careful 
study of the Constitution of the United States,' 
with Andrews' Manual as a text-book, is made to 
show the general principles of government, its 
means and methods, illustrated by historical ref- 
erences. A single term is given to Swinton's 
Outlines of General History, with especial empha- 
sis upon the world's progress in science, literature 
and art. 

The study of political economy in a full term of 
the fourth year, gives a fair presentation of sub- 
jects connected with production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. Chapln's Wayland's Ele- 
ments is the text-book ; but pains is taken to com- 
pare conflicting views, and point out sources of 
information on all sides of vexed questions, with- 
out bias or prejudice. 

Logic and Philosophy.— The art of reasoning 
correctly is aided by a study of systematic logic, 
both deductive and inductive. Special' promi- 
nence is given to methods for exact observation 
and experiment, and correct principles of classifi- 
cation. The previous researches and experiences 
of the student are made to illustrate these princi- 
ples. Text-book, Jevon's Elements of Logic. 

A short course in Psychology gives the general 
principles of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
Perception, understanding, reason, feelings and 
volition, are topics of explanation and analysis. 
Theories of right and wrong, and correct princi- 
ples of action, are made the basis of a clear under- 
standing of individual rights and duties. Hop- 
kins' Outline Study of Man forms the basis of the 
course. 

Industrial Arts.— The training in these de- 
partments is designed to be systematic and com-' 
plete in each, so that any student following a sin- 
gle line diligently through a four years' course, 
gains the essentials of a trade and a reasonable 
degree of skill. Those who wiih only a general 
acquaintance with the arts, can take shorter 
courses in several of them; but all are to select 
with definite purpose. In the regular course for 
farmers, agriculture and horticulture both are re- 
quired as industrials during definite periods con- 
nected with their study: certain terms of practice 
in the carpenter shop are also essential to readi- 
ness upon the farm. These will be adjusted to 
each other as improved facilities and larger class- 
es require. 

Young ladies are required to give the necessary 
time for practice in the kitchen laboratory, and are 
expected to show some facility in the practice of 
the sewing room, though other industrials may oc- 
cupy their course. Telegraphy and printing are 
open to the ladies, without tees. 

In agriculture and horticulture, the practice is 
made to illustrate and emphasize the teaching, 
and covers essentially the same ground. Train- 
ing in the other arts is as follows : — 

Carpentry, etc.— All are enrolled as carpenters, 
and take the same first lessons in sawing, planing 
and dressing lumber, making mortises, tenons and 
joints, and in general use and care of tools. Later, 
one who chooses a trade is provided with work di- 
rectly in the line chosen ; while the farmers' course 
provides for general training in a great variety of 
operations, rather for ingenuity than for skill. 
In the full course of a carpeuter, special instruc- 
tions are given in the whole range of work, 
from framing to stair-building. Students are 
allowed, after attaining sufficient skill, to work 
upon their own material, under the advice of 
the superintendent. 

Printing.— Two courses are pursued in this art. 
In one the student is taught the implements or 
tools employed in typography, and how to use 
them; composition; imposition; correcting proof ; 
technical terms; presses and their workings- and 
the general duties of a first-class workman. Every 
one is encouraged in the study of the rise and prog- 
ress of printing and related arts. Habits of ac- 
curacy and thoroughness are required in order to 
advancement. The second course of lessons al- 
ternates with those in the first, and embraces in- 
struction -in spelling, capitalization, syllabication, 
punctuation, proof-reading, preparation and crit- 
icism of essays, and such other work as will make 
the student accurate and expert in language. 
Printed lesson-leaves are used instead of a text- 
book ; but much of the instruction is oral,— such 
as grows out of the every-day experiences of the 
office. 

Telegraphy — The course of training involves for 
beginners the characters that compose the alpha- 
bet, and combinations of these characters into 
words and sentences, — attention being paid to 
spelling and to short and precise expressions in 
messages, — abbreviations, signals, forms of mes- 
sages, train orders, reports, etc. To the more ad- 
vanced is given regular line business; as, press re- 
ports, messages, cypher messages, and orders in all 
forms used by prominent telegraph companies, 
together with the necessary book-keeping upon 
exact copies of the blanks in actual use. A por- 
tion of the time is devoted to instruction in the 
use and management of lines, batteries, instru- 
ments, etc. The elementary principles of elec- 
tricitv, magnetism, and electro-magnetism, in- 
volved in telegraphy, are taught and illustrated 
bv experiments. The more recent inventions 
relating to the art are discussed and explained. 
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